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IN THIS ISSU€ UU€ PR€S€NT information on the status of mustelids, 
viverrids and herpestids of Indio. The members of this group include 
stoats, martens, weasels, otters, civets and mongoose which we 
come across in our day to day life, but we hardly bother to look into 
their way of life. This group consists of around 136 species distributed 
worldwide, of which 32 species occur in Indio. Though the members 
of the family Mustelidae, Viverridae and Herpestidae outnumber other 
carnivores in terms of diversity, they ore not os intricately involved in 
human culture os ore felids and conids. Nevertheless, over the 
centuries human beings ore exploiting them either for fur, meat or for 
the secretion that they produce from their scent glands. Also, they 
ore kept os pets to eradicate snakes, scorpions and other domestic 
pests, or merely for amusement. In view of the general ferocious 
nature of the members of this group, magical and aphrodisiac powers 
hove been attributed to the internal organs, fat and other body ports 
of o wide variety of species and these ore extensively used os 
medicine or os amulets. 

Because of their small size, together with small cots and red panda 
this group is termed os small carnivores. Unlike large carnivores, which 
depend on a relatively narrow prey base, the small carnivores hove 
o wide dietary range such os mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibians, 
fish ond variety of invertebrates particularly insects, and fruits. Thus, 
the presence of large assemblages of small carnivores is on indicator 
of rich biological diversity. In our second issue of the bulletin we 
presented information on the status of small cots of Indio and together 
with this issue we hove completed a review of the status of 
knowledge on small carnivores of Indio. As evident from these works, 
it is dear that the mustelids, viverrids and the herpestids ore the 
least studied species in Indio, and possibly elsewhere too. In our 
endeavour to provide sound ecological information for decision 
making, we in the UUildlife Institute of Indio initiated ecological studies 
on small carnivores such os otters, small cots and more recently small 
carnivores of IDestern Ghats. The results of some of these studies 
ore reflected in this issue. 

The small carnivores use a large variety of habitats ranging from rain 
forests to arid deserts, high altitude ecosystems, wetlands, coastal 
ond marine ecosystems for their sustained reproduction. Conservation 
of natural habitats at a landscape level should therefore be the 
highest priority for ensuring survival of the small carnivores ond also 
other wildlife. 

In the next issue we ore bringing out o directory on Protected Areas 
of Indio. Later this year, we would bring out the sixth issue on 'Indian 
Primates'. Vour contribution by way of papers, articles, notes ond 
information on Indian primates is solicited. 

S.K. Mukherjee 
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Mailbag 


Extract of letters in 
response to VoL2, No.l 


I was very happy to see the issue on Indian 
Crocodiles brought out by the ENVIS Centre of 
the WII to commemorate the 25 th year of Indian 
Crocodile Conservation Project. Somehow, none 
else in the country remembered this milestone 
and it is appropriate that the WII has not 
overlooked it Needless to add that the Crocodile 
Conservation Project has been a success in its 
own right, even though there have been 
difficulties and bottlenecks in building on the initial 
success story. This idea of devoting the ENVIS 
Bulletin brought out by your ENVIS Centre on 
specific theme is also laudable. 

- Samar Singh 
Secretary General, WWF - India 

I think what has happened over the past 25 years 
(in respect to crocodile conservation) is a great 
tribute to India - I can think of very few other 
countries (in which I include the U.K.) which 
would have done anything like so well. I think 
Binod Choudhury and the team have done a 
superb job in bringing all this together. 

- Dr. HR bustard 
Alyth,Perthshire, Scotland, U.K. 

This is a marvellous source of current information 
from Indian authorities and very useful update 
of the crocodile strategy produced at the Indian 
Regional Meeting in Gwalior in 1998. We 
congratulate you on producing this valuable work. 
We have a concern about the article authored 
by Dr. H.R Bustard in which quite strong views 
opposing any consideration of sustainable use of 
crocodilians in India are expressed. We of course 
respect Dr. Bustard's right to express his own 
opinions. The CSG fully supports your policy of 
very cautious evaluation of both consumptive 
and non-consumptive sustainable use of 
crocodilians in India. 

- Prof. Harry Messel 
Chairman. Crocodile Specialist Group 

Congratulations on a fine achievement. 

- Romulus Whitaker 
Director, Centre for Herpetology, 

Madras Crocodile bank Trust 

Congratulations to everybody who have made 
this work possible. 

- Dr. Lala A.K Singh 

Research Officer 
Simlipal Tiger Reserve, Orissa 


I was very happy to find the ENVIS bulletin 
on status of crocodiles in India online. This is 
a great resource and you should all be very 
proud of it. I was hoping that you would be 
able to provide a title page for this issue and 
an appropriate form of referring to it. I am 
sure it will become an important collection 
on the current status and conservation of 
Indian crocodilians and I want to be able to 
accurately and properly refer to it. 

- Dr. Kent A. Vliet 
University of Florida, 

USA 

Your suggestions have been taken care of. 
Please see the Internet version of the Bulletin 

- Editor 

It is very informative and useful review work on 
the Indian crocodile project It is unfortunate that 
I am not finding the Chennai Snake Park Trust in 
the list of Zoological Parks in India breeding 
crocodilians. 

- Dr. V. Kalairasan 
Director, Chennai Snake Park Trust (CSPT), 

Chennai 

This issue has been nicely brought out with all 
information on conservation of Indian 
Crocodilians during the past 25 years. Though 
there are a number of typographical errors, 

- Dr. LN. Acharjyo 
Ex Zoo Veterinarian 

Nandankanan biological Park 

It is a good effort to focus on a particular species 
to document the various conservation efforts. It 
will be a very useful material for IGNFA. 

- P.b. Gangopadhyay, IFS 
Director, IGNFA, 
Dehra Dun. 

It is an excellent report. If I may do so I wish to 
point out that the Indian crocodiles are three 
distinct species and not subspecies as indicated 
in the plate opposite page 76. 

- Dr. Ranjit Daniels 
MS. Swammathan Research Foundation, 

Chennai 

We regret the errors. Necessary corrections 
have been incorporated in the Internet version. 

- Editor 
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Species Profile 

Mustelids, Viverrids 
and Herpestids 
of India: Species 
Profile and 
Conservation Status 

S.A. Hussain 


THE ORDER CARNIVORA is grouped into 
two suborders, three superfamilies and ten 
families (Wozencraft 1989a). The family 
Ailuridae which was treated as a separate 
family under the superfamily Ailuroidea 
represented by red or lesser panda Ailunjs 
fulgens has been merged with the family 
Ursidae due to their close resemblance with 
each other. Similarly, many taxonomists 
placed mongoose and civets in a single family. 
However, most primary systematic studies 
have placed mongoose in a separate family, 
as they do not share any derived feature 
(Wozencraft 1984, Hunt 1987). In India the 
order Carnivora is represented by seven 
families. 

As apparent from Table I, though the 
members ofthe family Mustelidae, Viverridae 
and Herpestidae have different phytogenies, 


they lookquitesimilarin external appearance. 
In terms of number of genus and species these 
groups constitute more than 50% ofthe order 
Carnivora (Table 2). Because of their small 
size, these groups along with the small cats 
and red panda are termed as smal I carnivores. 
In this volume, we restrict our discussion to 
the members of the families Mustelidae, 
Viverridae and Herpestidae only. 

The members of the family Mustelidae are 
the most diverse group and may be 
paraphyletic (Wozencraft 1989a). The 
members of this group are characterised by 
the loss of the caranassial notch (on upper 
premolar- pm^), invariable loss of upper 
molar (m^)(Wortman 1901, Pocock 1941) 
and the enlargement of the anal sac 
(Wozencraft 1989a). They differ from Felidae 
by the absence of retractile claws and from 


Table I. A phylogenetic classification of recent Carnivora 


Suborder 

Superfamily 

Family 

Caniformia Kretzoi 1945 

Canoidea Waldheim 1817 

Canidae Waldheim 1817 
Procyonidae Gray 1825 
Mustelidae Waldheim 1817 
Phocidae Gray 1821 


Ursoidea Waldheim 1817 

Ursidae Waldheim 1817 
Otariidae Gray 1821 

Feliformia Kretzoi 1945 

Feloideaoidea Waldheim 1817 

Herpestidae Bonaparte 1845 
Vivemdae Gray 1821 
Hyaenidae Gray 1821 

Felidae Waldheim 1817 


Wildlife Institute of India 
Post Box # I 8 
Dehra Dun. 248 001 


Source: Wozencraft 1989a 
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Table 2. Comparative account of number of genera and species belonging to the order 
Carnivora in respect to world distribution and occurrence in India. 


Family 

No. of Genus 

No. of species 


World 

India 

World 

India 

Canidae 

14 

3 

34 

5 

Procyonidae 

6 

- 

18 

- 

Mustelidae 

25 

7 

65 

16 

Phocidae 

10 

- 

19 

- 

Ursidae 

6 

5 

9 

5 

Otariidae 

7 

- 

14 

- 

Herpestidae 

18 

1 

37 

7 

Viverridae 

34 

6 

34 

9 

Hyaenidae 

4 

1 

4 

1 

Felidae 

18 

10 

36 

15 


Source: Pocock 1939, 1941, Johnsingh 1986, Wozencraft 1993 


In India the order 
Carnivora is 
represented by 
seven families, 33 
genera and 58 
species 


the family Canidae by having a well developed 
first digit on the forefoot, well developed 
anal glands and by not having a deep chested 
body (Pocock 1941). In mustelids, the total 
length (head, body and tail) varies from I 10 
to 2100 mm and body weight varies from 70 
gm in the case of least weasels Mustela nivalis 
to 37 kg in the case of sea otters Enhydra 
lutris. The difference in the size of sexes is 
characteristic of all mustelids, females are 
often larger. The mustelids are highly adaptive, 
terrestrial, arboreal or aquatic in nature and 
pnmarily flesh eaters. They are mainly solitary, 
with males and females getting together only 
for the purpose of reproduction (Kruska 
1990). The family Mustelidae is subdivided 
into four subfamilies, Lutrinae, Melinae, 
Memphitinae and Mustelinae (Wozencraft 
1989b). They occur throughout the world 
except Australia and Antarctica. In India the 
Mustelidae is represented by three 
subfamilies, Mustelinae, Melinae and Lutrinae 
with 16 species (Table 3). 

The members of the family Viverridae are 
characterised by the presence of scent glands 
external to the anal region (Wozencraft 
1989a). They differ from the family 
Herpestidae in the sense that their anus is 
not enclosed in the glandular pouch and they 
have a penieal gland in the genital region 
(Pocock 1941). Most of the members have 


retractile claws. Their ears are comparatively 
larger with well developed bursa on the 
external margin. They are distinguished in the 
external characters from the members of the 
family Felidae by the hind foot being five toed, 
the retention of the inter-ramal tuft of facial 
vibrissae and typically elongated muzzle. Many 
of the members have spots or stripes on the 
body and the tail has ring like marks (Pocock 
1939). In viverrids, the total length (head, body 
and tail) varies from 320 to 1850 mm, where 
as body weight varies from around 600 gm in 
the case of African linsang Poiana richardsoni 
to 20 kg in the case of binturong Arctitis 
binturong. They are either terrestrial or 
arboreal in nature and have wide variety of 
diet including small mammals, birds, insects 
and fruits. Viverrids are mostly solitary and 
nocturnal. The family Viverridae is divided into 
four subfamilies Cryptoproctinae, Viverrinae, 
Hemigalinae and Paradoxurinae (Wozencraft 
1989b). They are found only in tropical and 
subtropical Africa and Asia. Of the six 
subfamilies, the viverrids in India are 
represented by two subfamilies Viverrinae and 
Paradoxurinae with nine species (Table 3). 

The members of the family Herpestidae are 
characterised by the uniquely derived nature 
of their anal sac and the structure of the 
auditory bulla (Wozencraft 1989a). They are 
distinguished from the members ofthe family 
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Mustelids, Viverrids & Herpestids: Species Profile 


S.A. Hussain 


In India 
Mustelidae, 
Viverridae and 
Herpestidae are 
represented by 
three, two and 
one subfamilies 
respectively. 


Viverridae by the presence of a naked 
glandular pouch around the anus, with the 
anal glands opening into the pouch. They 
have long non-retractile and fossorial claws. 
The ears have no marginal bursa. The penis, 
which although short as compared to 
viverrids, has a well developed baculum and 
is without penieal glands (Pocock 1939). In 
herpestids, the total length (head, body and 
tail) varies from 200 to 1600 mm and the 
weight varies from around 340 gm in the 
case of dwarf mongoose Helogale parvula to 
12 kg in the case of fossa Cryptoprocta ferox. 
The striped-necked mongoose Herpestes 


vitticollis is the largest of the Asiatic mongoose. 
The mongoose are terrestrial in nature and 
have a diverse diet including small mammals, 
birds, reptiles, crabs, fish and insects. They 
are mostly gregarious and a few are solitary 
too. The family Herpestidae is divided into 
three subfamilies Galiidinae, Herpestinae and 
Mungotinae (Wozencraft 1989b). They occur 
in most of Africa and Asia. In India the family 
Herpestidae is represented by subfamily 
Herpestinae with seven species (Table 3). 

Following is a concise account of 32 species 
of mustelids, viverrids and herpestids found 


Table 3. List of mustelids, viverrids and herpestids of India. 


Family 

Subfamily 

Common Name 

Scientific name 

Mustelidae 

Mustelinae 

Beech marten 

Martes foina 



Yellow-throated marten 

Martes flavigula 



Nilgiri marten 

Martes gwatkinsii 



Ermine or stoat 

Mustela erminea 



Pale weasel 

Mustela altaica 



Siberian weasel 

Mustela sibirica 



Yellow-bellied weasel 

Mustela kathiah 



Back-striped weasel 

Mustela strigidorsa 



Tibetan polecat 

Mustela putorius 



Ratel or honey badger 

Mellivora capensis 


Melinae 

Hog-badger 

Arctonyx collaris 



Small-toothed ferret badger 

Melogale moschata 



Large-toothed ferret badger 

Melogale personata 


Lutrinae 

Eurasian otter 

Lutra lutra 



Smooth-coated otter 

Lutra perspicillata 



Small-clawed otter 

Aonyx cinerea 

Viverridae 

Paradoxurinae 

Binturong 

Arctictis binturong 



Small-toothed palm civet 

Arctogalidia trivirgata 



Common palm civet 

Paradoxums hermaphroditus 



Brown palm civet 

Paradoxurus jerdoni 



Masked palm civet 

Paguma larvata 


Viverrinae 

Large Indian civet 

Viverra zibetha 



Malabar civet 

Viverra civettina 



Small Indian civet 

Viverricula indica 



Spotted linsang 

Prionodon pardicolor 

Herpestidae 

Herpestinae 

Small Indian mongoose 

Herpestes javanicus 



Indian marsh mongoose 

Herpestes palustris 



Grey mongoose 

Herpestes edwardsii 



Ruddy mongoose 

Herpestes smithii 



Brown mongoose 

Herpestes fuscus 



Striped-necked mongoose 

Herpestes vitticollis 



Crab-eating mongoose 

Herpestes urva 


Source: Wozencraft 1989b 
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The stone 
marten usually 
inhabits the 
temperate and 
alpine zones of 
Himalayas. 


in India. All species have been descnbed by 
referring Pocock (1933, 1939 and 1941), 
Roberts (1977), Prater (1971) and Phillips 
(1984). For depictingtheirconservation status 
their listing in the Indian Wildlife (Protection) 
Act, 1972, Appendix of CITES, IUCN Red List 
category and outcome of the Conservation 
Assessment and Management Plan for 
Mammals of India (CAMP Workshop) (Molur 
et q\. 1998) have been cited (Tables 4,5 & 6). 
The range map for each species has been 
prepared on the basis of their known 
distribution as specified in Pocock (1939 and 
1941), Corbet & Hill (1992), Wozencraft 
(1993) and associated references. 


FAMILY: MUSTELIDAE 

SUBFAMILY: MUSTELINAE (Martens and 

weasels) 

STONE OR BEECH MARTEN Martes 
foina Erxleben, 1777 

Distribution 

In India, the stone marten is distributed in 
the northern Himalayas from Ladakh in the 
west through Himachal Pradesh and Uttar 
Pradesh eastwards up to Sikkim, West 
Bengal, Assam and Arunachal Pradesh 
between 1500-3600 m altitude (Pocock 
1941, ZSI 1992, Choudhury 1997a, 1999, 
Datta 1999). Extralimitally it occurs from the 
drier regions of western Europe, Russia, Iran, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, Nepal and Bhutan 
(Pocock 1941, Wozencraft 1993). 



Range map I Beech marten 


Description 

The stone marten has a dense and soft fur of 
a rich liver-chestnut hue with thick bushy tail. 
The colour and length of the coat is 
exceedingly variable seasonally, ranging from 
rich, reddish, chocolate-brown, pale 
ocherous-brown, tawny, drab-brown to grey 
brown, often with varied lighter patches on the 
dorsal surface. The lower side is little palerthan 
the upper. The throat is typically white or 
yellowish with two brownish lines or patches 
of varying size. The legs and the tail are usually 
darker than the body. The soles of the feet are 
thickly haired in winter (Pocock 1941). It has 
a triangular head, broad between the ears, 
which are low set and rounded. The rhinarium 
is naked and pinkish-brown and the irides are 
almost black in colour. It has a long and slender 
body with comparatively short fore limbs. 
Males are generally bigger than females and 
weigh about 1.8 kg, standing about 12 cm high 
at the shoulders. The head to body length 
varies between 300-450 mm and the tail 
length 220 to 260 mm (Roberts 1977). 

The subspecies of western Himalayas is M. 
foina intermedia Severtzow, 1876. 

Behaviour 

The stone martens usually inhabit the 
temperate and alpine zones of Himalayas and 
are rarely found below 1500 m altitude. They 
are solitary, largely diurnal (Roberts 1977), 
but often hunt during night. They live both in 
forests, sheltering in hollows of trees and on 
the barren heights under rocks and boulders 
or in holes. In the higher elevation of 
Himalayas they prey largely on voles and 
mouse hares. Along the tree line they hunt 
squirrels, birds, lizards and frogs. They often 
supplement their diet with fruits and nuts, 
especially cherries. Unlike yellow-throated 
martens, which keep to the forest, the stone 
martens found in the vicinity of human 
settlements are said to raid poultry farms and 
pigeon-coops (Prater 1971). They are less 
arboreal than the yellow throated martens. 
Like other members of the family Mustelidae 
the stone martens have quite a repertoire of 
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S.A. Hussain 


The yellow- 
throated marten 
is largely a forest 
dwelling species 
found at 600- 
3500 m altitude in 
the Himalayas. It 
is considerably 
bigger in size than 
the stone marten. 


vocalizations, when suspicious or excited they 
make a growling noise, when cornered or 
attacked they emit loud screams (Roberts 
1977). In stone martens mating takes place 
in February with a gestation period of nine 
weeks (135-152 days) and the litter size 
ranges between 2-7 (Kruska 1990). 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule II part II of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, Appendix 
III of CITES and DD during the CAMP 
Workshop. 


YELLOW-THROATED MARTEN Manes 
flavigula Boddaert, 1785 

Distribution 

It occurs in the foothills of Himalayas from 
north-west Pakistan at an altitude of 600- 
3500 m to Assam, through Himachal Pradesh, 
Uttar Pradesh, Sikkim, West Bengal, Manipur 
and Arunachal Pradesh (Pocock 1941, ZSI 
1992, Ramakantha 1992a, Choudhury 1997 
a,b, 1999, Silori & Badola 1999). It is also 
found in Nepal, Bhutan, upper Myanmar, 
Bangladesh, south China, Malaysia, Taiwan, 
Korea and eastern Sibena (Pocock 1941, 
Prater 1971, Wozencraft 1993). 



Description 

The yellow-throated marten is considerably 
bigger than the stone marten. Its tail and 
limbs are also proportionately longer. The 
tail is almost about three-fourths the length 


of head and body (Prater 1971). Unlike 
stone marten its tail is not bushy (Pocock 
1941). It has very silvery blond lower flanks 
and hind quarters with the upper part of 
the face, neck, fore limbs and tail being 
almost jet black. The whole of the chest 
throat, lower jaw and side of the neck are 
creamy white deepening to a rich canary 
yellow colour on the side of the neck. This 
yellow area contrasts sharply with the black 
fur on the upper parts of the neck. The lower 
flanks and hindquarter contain a mixture of 
darker grey and brown hair and there are a 
few reddish-brown guard hair mixed with 
darker parts of the body (Pocock 1941). The 
ears are low-set and rounded, the ear tips 
being at level with the broad flat skull. The 
rhinarium is naked and black and the iris dark 
brown. The fore and hind feet have naked 
pads with sharp claws. The head to body 
length varies between 400-600 mm and the 
tail length 380-430 mm (Prater 1971). They 
weigh up to 3.4 kg (Roberts 1977). 

The subspecies of western Himalayas is M 
flavigula flavigula Boddaert 1785. 

Behaviour 

The yellow-throated marten is largely a forest 
dwelling species occurring in the temperate 
zone in association with Cedrus deodara and 
Quercus spp. At lower altitudes it is associated 
with tropical pine forests descending to 
tropical moist deciduous forests. The yellow- 
throated marten generally lives a solitary life 
except for the females with growing young 
ones, which remain in a family group for three 
or four months. It is partly diurnal, though it 
hunts at night when close to human 
habitations. It is an agile climber, spending 
much time in the upper stories of the forest. 
It is an omnivore. Its diet includes prey of all 
kinds of insects, birds and their eggs, lizards 
and amphibians, occasionally flying squirrel 
and other larger mammals such as musk deer 
or barking deer (Roberts 1977) and fruits 
such as apricots, berries and nectar. Roberts 
(1977) believes that it probably mates around 
August and gives birth in April. Like other 
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The Nilgiri 
marten is 
endemic 
to the Western 
Ghats. 


martens, it is believed that the gestation period 
is around 120 days. Litter size is 2-5. The 
longest recorded life span in captivity was 14 
years and six months (Jones 1968) 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule II part II of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, Appendix 
III of CITES and LR Ic during the CAMP 
workshop. 


NILGIRI MARTEN Marces gwatkinsii 
Horsfleld, 1851 

Distribution 

The Nilgiri marten is endemic to Western 
Ghats. Historically it was recorded from 
Nilgiri hills, south Coorg and Travancore 
(Pocock 1941) and possibly from Dharwad 
in Karnataka (Wroughton 1919). Recently 
it has been reported from Nilgiri Biosphere 
Reserve (Yoganand & Kumar 1995) and 
Rajmala in Eravikulum National Park in Kerala 
(Madhusudan 1995), Peppara Wildlife 
Sanctuary and Silent Valley National Park 
(Christopher & Jayson 1996), from upper 
Bhavani (Gokula & Ramachandran 1996) and 
from Kalakad-Mundanthurai Tiger Reserve 
(Mudappa 1998). 



Description 

The Nilgiri marten is almost similar to yellow- 
throated marten in size . However, from a 
recent sighting, Madhusudan (1995) feels 
that it may be a little larger than the latter. It 


is distinguished from the yellow-throated 
marten mainly by the structure of the skull, 
especially the brain case, which is very 
flattened above with a prominent frontal 
concavity, and by the baculum (Pocock 
1941). The pelage in Nilgiri marten is also 
similar to yellow-throated marten except 
that the entire dorsum is dark. The head to 
body length varies from 550 to 650 mm, tail 
length 400-450 mm and weight is around 
2.1 kg (Riely 1913, Pocock 1941). 

Corbet and Hill (1992) consider it as a 
subspecies of the yellow-throated marten 
M. flavigula gwatkinsii. 

Behaviour 

Very little is known about the behaviour and 
ecology of Nilgin marten. It is believed to be 
diurnal and arboreal (this was also evident 
from the recent sighting), like other marten 
species it possibly descends to the ground for 
hunting. There is a report of it preying on crows 
in the High Ranges of Kerala (Gouldsbury 
1949) and Malabar giant squirrel in the High 
Wavy Mountains of Kerala (Hutton 1944) and 
on insects (cicadas) (Pocock 1941). 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule II part II of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act 1972, Appendix 
III of CITES. VUBI 2c in IUCN Red List and 
VUBI 2bc during the CAMP Workshop. 

ERMINE OR STOAT Muste/a erminea 
Linnaeus, 1758 

Distribution 

In India the ermine has been recorded above 
3600 m in the western Himalayas from Ladakh 
in Jammu and Kashmir but not further east in 
the Himalayas (Roberts 1977). Outside India 
it occurs in Pakistan, Mongolia, northern 
China, throughout Russia, and northern and 
southern Europe (Wozencraft 1993). 

Description 

In external appearance all members of the 
genus Mustela can be distinguished from the 
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In India the 
ermine has been 
recorded usually 
above 3600 m in 
the western 
Himalayas but not 
further east. 



martens by their comparatively smaller size, 
longer and more cylindrical body, shorter 
legs and tail, smaller ears and abbreviated 
muzzle. The ermine is small in size around 
130 gm in weight having a longer neck and 
short limbs. The head bears a rather blunt 
obtuse muzzle with naked black rhinarium 
and dark almost black eyes (Roberts 1977). 
The overall body colour during summer is 
glossy chestnut brown, usually of a rather 
dark reddish hue. Frequently there are flecks 
of white on various parts of the head 
(Pocock 1941). The chin, throat, belly and 
the paws are creamy white. The slender 
round tail is not much bushy as compared 
to martens and has a conspicuous tip of 
black hair. In the white winter phase, hair 
wholly conceal the pads of the feet. 
However, the tip of the tail remains blackish 
throughout the year (Pocock 1941). The 
length of the head and body ranges between 
184 and 229 mm, and tail from 70-89 mm. 

The Indian subspecies is M. erminea 
ferghanae Thomas, 1895. 

Behaviour 

The ermine is exclusively carnivorous and 
normally solitary in nature; it hunts both 
during day and night. It is adapted to living on 
the ground. In Pakistan it preys almost 
exclusively on high altitude voles (Alticola roylei 
and Hyperacrius fertilis). It probably also 
attacks Royle’s pika ( Ochotona roylei ) and birds 
(Roberts 1977). It occasionally eats birds' eggs 
and insects and frequently pursues voles. The 


ermine lives in burrows already dug by 
rodents and among boulders nearerto rocky 
areas and also close to river banks, streams 
as well as along the banks of lakes and ponds. 
(Pocock 1941, Kruska 1990). Mating occurs 
during April to July. The young ones are bom 
in the following year between February and 
May. The gestation period varies between 220 
and 380 days. In ermine, the embryo does 
not develop continuously but has a resting 
phase. Such prolonged gestation period has 
been recorded in many species of Mustelidae, 
an adaptation to avoid unfavorable conditions. 
The ermine produces one litter per year. The 
average litter size is six, ranging between 5 
and 13. The weight of the newborn varies 
between 2.6 and 4.2 gm (Kruska 1990). Adult 
size is reached after three to four months. 
Males reach maturity at the age of one year. 
Suckling pregnancy (i.e. female can mate 
successfully at the early age of five weeks when 
they are still suckling) occurs in ermine which 
is rare in mustelids (Kruska 1990). 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule I part I of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act 1972, Appendix 
III of CITES, and DD during the CAMP 
Workshop. 

PALE WEASEL Mustek altaica Pallas, 1811 
Distribution 

In India the pale weasel is distributed in the 
Himalayas at an altitude ranging from 1,500 
m up to 3,960 m from Ladakh in the western 
Himalayas through Himachal Pradesh, Uttar 
Pradesh (Garhwal) up to Sikkim (Pocock 
1941). Outside India it has been reported 
from Kazakhstan, Mongolia, Russia, western 
and northern China, Tibet and Korea 
(Roberts 1977, Wozencraft 1993). 

Description 

Pale weasel is a typical weasel with a long 
cylindrical body, long neck, short legs and long 
but not very bushy tail, which lacks blackish tip 
like the ermine M erminea. The tail is more 
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The pale weasel 
prefers sparse 
vegetation and 
predominantly 
open landscape 
in the Himalayas 
between 1500- 
3900 m altitude. 


The Siberian 
weasel lives in 
the temperate 
and alpine forests 
and in open 
grasslands and 
scrub above the 
tree line. 



Range map 5 Pale weasel 

than half the length of the head and body. It is 
slightly bigger in size than the ermine and has 
a narrow flattened skull. The general colour of 
the upper surface is from brighter yellow or 
dull sandy to little darker and browner, but 
never bright ochre. The colour of the limbs is 
like that of the back but the paws are whitish 
and contrasted. The colour of the tail is also 
like the back throughout. The ventrum is 
typically pale primrose yellow or cream and 
sharply, demarcated from the tint of the upper 
side along the flanks and side of the neck. 
From the abdomen and chest the white 
extends along the inner surface of the limbs, 
and the edge of the upper lip up to the 
rhinarium. Three specimens from Pakistan had 
the head and body length averaging 256 mm, 
varying from 227-276 mm and the tail length 
averaging 138 mm, varying from 118 to 155 
mm. Pocock (1941) gives the measurements 
of nine specimens from Ladakh, Lahaul and 
Garhwal, which had an average head and body 
length of 243 mm and tail length of 159 mm. 
A specimen captured from Lahaul weighed 
127 gm (Roberts 1977). 

The Indian subspecies is M altaica temon 
Hodgson, 1857 (Pocock 1941). 

Behaviour 

Very little is known about the habits of the 
pale weasel. It prefers sparse forest vegetation 
and predominantly open landscape (Kruska 
1990). It lives amongst rocks and is believed to 
be exclusively carnivorous, preying mainly upon 
pika Ochotona roylei and migratory hamsters 
Cricetulus migratorius and voles of the genus 


Alticola. In summer they can supplement their 
diet with lizards (Roberts 1977) and birds 
(Pocock 1941). Probably they are capable of 
excavating their own burrows. Pocock (1941) 
records that the Russian population in Altai 
mountains mates in February, producing its 
litter in May and that the litter sizes do not 
exceed five. A lactating female was captured 
in Lahaul in September. Possibly there are 
two litters during the season. There appears 
to be no evidence of delayed implantation in 
this species (Roberts 1977). 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule II part II of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) AcL 1972, Appendix III 
of CITES, and DD during the CAMP 
Workshop. 


HIMALAYAN WEASEL OR SIBERIAN 
WEASEL Mustela sibirica Pallas, 1773 

Distribution 

The Himalayan or the Siberian weasel is 
distributed in the Himalayas from Kashmir 
eastward through Himachal Pradesh 
(Chamba), Uttar Pradesh (Garhwal), Sikkim 
(Pocock 1941), West Bengal and Arunachal 
Pradesh (Corbet & Hill 1992, ZSI 1992, 
Choudhury 1997a,b, 1999) at 1525-4880 m 
altitude (Prater 1971). Outside India it occurs 
in Pakistan, Nepal, Bhutan, Myanmar, Thailand, 
Taiwan, China, Korea, Japan and as far as 
Siberia (Wozencraft 1993). 



Range map 6 Siberian weasel 
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The yellow-bellied 
weasel is 
distributed in the 
Himalayas 
between 1800 
and 4000 m 
altitude. 


Description 

The Siberian weasel is a large weasel as 
compared to other weasel species with its 
tail a little over half the length of the head 
and body. The winter coat is typically long 
and full, with the tail also long haired but 
tapering. The general colour varies from 
bright golden or foxy red to deep chocolate- 
brown and is uniform on the body and the 
limbs, the ventral surface being a little lighter 
than the dorsal surface. The tail has a dark 
contrasted tip in some forms. The throat 
may be wholly reddish, brown, or whitish. 
The muzzle almost always has at least the 
chin and the edge of the upper lip white. 
The soles of the feet, apart from the pads 
are thickly covered with hair in all the 
seasons. The head to body length varies 
between 255 to 305 mm and the tail length 
is 135 to 155 mm. 

Four subspecies are reported (Pocock 1941) 
from India viz. M sibirica subhemachalana 
Hodgson, 1837, M. sibirica moupiensis 
Meline-Edwards I 868-1 874, A/I. sibirica 
canigula Hodgson, 1842 and A/I. sibirica 
hodgsoni, Gray 1843. 

Behaviour 

The Siberian weasel lives in the temperate 
and alpine forests and in the open grass and 
scrub above the tree line (Prater 1971). In 
Europe it shows remarkable adaptation. It 
occurs in dense forests, in dry sandy valleys, 
and even in low-lying swamps. It makes its 
den among rocks, under roots of trees, in 
hollow stumps or logs, and quite often in the 
burrows of other animals. In human habitation 
they take shelter in roofs, creeks and crevices 
in walls, and in any secluded place. The 
Siberian weasel is mostly nocturnal but also 
hunts during daytime and is an efficient hunter. 
It preys upon rodents, lizards, birds and birds’ 
eggs and insects. The mating season for 
Siberian weasel is February to May depending 
on the region. The gestation period varies 
from 35 to 42 days. In captivity, however 
birth has occurred 28 days after mating. The 
litter size is 4 to 10 (Kruska 1990). 


Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule II part II of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act 1972, Appendix 
III of CITES and LR nt during the CAMP 
Workshop. 


YELLOW-BELLIED WEASEL Mustela 
kathiah Hodgson, 1835 

Distribution 

The yellow-bellied weasel is distributed in 
the Himalayas between the altitude of 1800 
and 4000 m from northern Pakistan, through 
Jammu and Kashmir, Uttar Pradesh (Kumaun 
and Garhwal), West Bengal, Sikkim, 
Nagaland and Arunachal Pradesh (Pocock 
1941, Katti et al. 1990, ZSI 1992, Choudhury 
1997a, 1999, Datta 1999). Outside India it 
has been reported from Nepal, Bhutan 
eastwards from upper Myanmar, south and 
east China, northern Vietnam and Laos PDR 
(Pocock 1941, Kruska 1990, Wozencraft 
1993). Recent sightings have been made 
from Nagaland and Meghalaya (see 
Choudhury, Status Report 2, this issue). 



Range map 7 Yellow-bellied weasel 


Description 

In yellow-bellied weasel the colour on dorsal 
parts, the entire tail and of the front and 
outside ofthe limbs is deep chocolate-brown. 
The edge of the upper lip, the chin and a little 
of the fore throat are whitish, but the rest of 
the underside is sulphur yellow extending on 
the inner side of the thighs. The tail is more 
than half the length of head and body. The 
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The back-striped 
weasel occurs in 
Sikkim, West 
Bengal, Assam, 
Nagaland and 
Arunachal 
Pradesh between 
1000-2500 m 
altitude. It is not 
listed in Indian 
Wildlife 

(Protection) Act, 
1972. 


pads of the feet are not always covered with 
hair. The head to body length ranges between 
215 and 290 mm and the tail length varies 
between 125 and 190 mm. The weight is 
around 1.56 kg. 

Behaviour 

The yellow-bellied weasel is one of the least 
studied species. Very little is known about 
its biology and ecology. Pocock (1941) 
mentioned that in Nepal it is kept as a pet 
for eradicating rodents from the house. He 
has also mentioned that it was pitted against 
fowls, geese and even goat and sheep. From 
this description it seems plausible that in 
respect to its behaviour it might be similar 
to other weasels such as Siberian weasels. 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule II part II of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, Appendix 
III of CITES, and DD during the CAMP 
Workshop. 

BACK-STRIPED WEASEL Mustela 
strigidorsa Gray, 1853 

Distribution 

The back-striped weasel occurs in Nepal, 
eastwards in Sikkim, West Bengal, Assam, 
Nagaland and Arunachal Pradesh between 
an altitude of 1000 and 2500 m (Pocock 
1941, Choudhury 1997a,b, 1999, Datta 
1999). Its occurrence has been confirmed 
from Myanmar, China (Yunan), Thailand and 
Laos PDR (Wozencraft 1993) 

Description 

It is distinguished from all other species of 
Mustela by the presence of a narrow silvery 
dorsal streak extending from the occiput 
almost to the root of the tail, and of a 
corresponding yellowish ventral streak from 
the chest along the abdomen. The general 
body colour of the dorsal surface varies from 
deep to paler chocolate brown, sometimes 
a little paler on the head and usually slightly 


darkened along the side of the dorsal streak. 
The tail and limbs are similar in shade as 
dorsal body surface. The upper lip from 



rhinarium, the chin and the throat up to the 
level ofthe ears are pale varying from whitish 
to ochre. On the hind throat and fore chest 
the pale hue gradually narrows in extent and 
is quite narrow between the fore legs, where 
it passes into the ventral streak, which 
expands on the inguinal region between 
thighs. The sole of the feet are naked. The 
tail is small in size being almost between one 
third to one half the length of the head and 
body, and bushy. The length of head and 
body of a female from Laos was around 285 
mm while the tail length was 152 mm. 

Behaviour 

Very little is known about its behaviour and 
biology. So far only eight animals of this 
species have been known scientifically; three 
from Sikkim, and one each from Nepal, Laos, 
Myanmar, Fenasserim and Thailand (Kruska 
1990). Any recent sighting may have gone 
unreported. In Naga hills ft was seen stalking 
a large bandicoot (Pocock 1941). The 
specimen from Myanmar came from dense 
hill jungle (Pocock 1941). 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Appendix III of CITES, VU c 2a 
in IUCN Red List and DD during CAMP 
Workshop. It does not figure in the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act 1972. 
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The Tibetan 
polecat occurs in 
Ladakh. It differs 
from the 
European forms 
by having a 
blackish chest 
hind throat 
and legs. 


TIBETAN POLECAT Muste/a putorius 
Linnaeus, 1758 

Synonyms: Putorius larvatus Hodgson, 1849, 
Putorius putorius larvatus Pocock, 1936 

Distribution 

The Tibetan polecat is distributed in Kashmir 
(Ladakh), and possibly in Sikkim as it has 
been recorded from Utsang (southern 
Tibet) north of Sikkim (Pocock 1941). 



Description 

In external appearance the Tibetan polecat 
of old world ( Putorius as stated by Pocock 
1941) differs from the European form 
(Mustela) by having the chest hind throat 
and legs blackish in colour. Another 
important character is the presence of 
"mask” or a dark pattern covering both the 
eyes, forehead and nose above the 
rhinarium. Only four undated skins of 
Tibetan polecats are known (Pocock 1941). 
In all the specimens the colour of the head 
and tail is variable probably due to 
seasonality. The fur and under hair of the 
dorsal surface are creamy white. The 
shoulders and the nape are dark chocolate- 
brown. The summit of the head may be 
almost wholly brown. The head and body 
length is around 355 to 405 mm, and tail 
length is around 15 mm (Pocock 1941). The 
approximate weight is around 700 gm. Of 
the two Utsang specimens one had the tail 
black throughout, while in other the basal 
third of the tail was whitish. 


Behaviour 

Nothing is known about the behaviour and 
biology of the Tibetan polecat but there is 
no reason to suppose that they differ 
essentially from European polecat which is 
usually nocturnal and its food habits are 
similar to other members of its group. 

The Indian subspecies is M putorius tibetanus 
Horsfield, 1851 (Pocock 1941). 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule II part II of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act 1972, Appendix 
III of CITES, and DD during the CAMP 
Workshop. 

RATEL OR HONEY BADGER Mellivora 
capensis Schreber, 1776 

Distribution 

The honey badger appears to be of Ethiopian 
origin and has invaded the Indo-Pakistan 
subcontinent through southern Baluchistan. 
Currently it occurs through most of Africa, 
through west Asia, Afghanistan, Iran, Pakistan, 
India, Nepal, eastward as far as Myanmar 
(Pocock 1941, Roberts 1977). In India it is 
mostly found in the semiarid areas of Gujarat, 
Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, and Uttar 
Pradesh, though there are occasional sightings 
from the moist areas such as Orissa, West 
Bengal and as far as Assam (ZSI 1992, 
Choudhury 1997a, 1999, Mishra et d. 1996). 
southwards, it has also been reported from 
Tamil Nadu (Pocock 1941). 
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The honey 
badger appears 
to be of 
Ethiopian origin 
and is commonly 
found in the 
semi-arid regions 
of India. 


The honey badger is a large mustelid 
weighing around 8-10 kg, with a short tail, 
which is not very bushy. Its coarse body fur 
is sharply divided horizontally in two 
contrasting colours. The top half of the head, 
upper neck, and back is silvery-grey whilst 
the limbs, belly, lower cheeks and muzzle 
are jet black. The tip of the tail is also black. 
The head is broad with a fairly short square 
muzzle and the ear pinnae are very small, 
being reduced to mere leathery flaps, hardly 
10 mm long (Roberts 1977). The forelimbs 
are powerfully developed with large claws, 
as large as 350-400 mm in length and blackish 
in colour. The soles have naked pads. The 
typical adult specimen stands about 25 cm 
at the shoulders and measures 600-750 mm 
from nose to tip of the tail. The tail is usually 
150-240 mm long. Males are slightly heavier 
and an adult may weigh up to 10 kg. 

Pocock (1941) identified two subspecies 
from India; AT. capensis indica Kerr, 1792 
distributed mostly in western India such as 
Gujarat, Rajasthan, Maharashtra and as far 
as Bihar and AT. capensis inaurita Hodgson, 
1835 in southern Nepal, and possibly from 
north of Ganges for example in Pilibhit in 
Uttar Pradesh. 

Behaviour 

According to Prater (1971) ratels in India live 
in the desert and in the dry and moist 
deciduous zones avoiding regions of heavy 
rainfall. Ratels prefers hilly broken country 
where shelter is easier to find. In the plains 
they choose the banks of streams or rivers 
where burrows are easy to dig. They live in 
burrows oftheir own or of some other animal, 
rock crevices or by the shelter provided by 
tree roots or among thick bushes. They are 
largely nocturnal though also seen during day 
hours, occasionally in pairs. Brander (1923) 
reported that though they were fairly 
common in central India, they were rarely 
seen owing to their nocturnal behaviour. 
Along the Chambal river a few sightings were 
made during late afternoon close to river 


Lappans sepiana. Honey badgers are largely 
carnivorous in nature preying upon snakes, 
rodents and insects. The African races, 
possibly the Indian races too love honey of 
wild bees, which suggests its scientific name, 
Mellivora and the common name, honey 
badger (Roberts 1977). They are excellent 
climbers, and also quickand energetic diggers. 
Their usual gait is rather clumsy shuffling with 
the tail commonly cocked up overtheir backs. 
There is a myth that ratels dig graves and eat 
human corpses. In India, the ratels breed 
during summer months and may produce two 
litters in a year. The gestation period is 
believed to be around 180 days and the litter 
size is two (Pocock 1941). 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule I part I of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, Appendix 
III of CITES, and LR nt during the CAMP 
Workshop. 

SUBFAMILY MELINAE (Badgers) 

HOG-BADGER Arctonyx collaris Cuveir, 
1835 

Distribution 

In India, the hog-badger is distributed in Sikkim, 
north Bengal, Assam, Nagaland, Manipur and 
Arunachal Pradesh (Pocock 1941, Prater 
1971, Corbet & Hill, 1992, ZSI 1992, 
Ramakantha 1993, Choudhury 1997a,b, 

1999), Outside India it occurs in Myanmar, 
Bangladesh, Bhutan, Tibet, most of China, 
Thailand, Sumatra and possibly in Perak in 
Malaysia (Pocock 1941, Prater 1971, Corbet 
& Hill, 1992, Wozencraft 1993). An immature 
specimen was recently caught near Tenga in 
West Kemang, Arunachal Pradesh (see 
Choudhary, Status Report 2 in this issue). 

Description 

The hog-badger is similarto the honey badger, 
but with a squat bear-like body, stumpy legs 
and long powerful claws which are whitish in 
colour. Snout is elongated much like that of 
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In India, the hog- 
badger is found in 
stony grounds or 
small hills amongst 
tropical jungle 
along rivers and 
rivulets. 



Range map 11 


Hog-badger 


that they are mainly crepuscular in behaviour. 
In India they frequent stony grounds or small 
hills amongst tropical jungle (Prater 1971), 
and along rivers and rivulets (Ramakantha 
1993). Hog-badgers are apparently 
omnivorous as evident from the snout which 
is believed to be used for digging for animal 
and plant food. Very little is known about 
their reproductive biology. A female hog- 
badger from northern China had four newly 
bom young ones in April (Walker 1975). 


In India, the 
small-toothed 
ferret badger 
occurs in West 
Bengal, Assam 
through Manipur, 
Nagaland and 
Arunachal 
Pradesh. 


a pig, without much fur towards the end, the 
terminal disc containing the nostrils. Ears are 
short, rounded and small being a little bigger 
than the honey badgers’. The coat is coarse 
and the colour of the dorsal body surface is 
typically a mixture of black and white or buff, 
yielding generally a greyish appearance. The 
head pattern or the mask is black and white, 
The blackish stripes run through the eyes 
and are bordered by white stripes, which 
merge with the nape and with the white of 
the throat. The ears are whitish and the 
rhinarium is mostly pinkish in colour. The tail 
is normally whitish above and below but its 
base is blackish to some extent. The fore 
legs from above the elbows and the hind 
legs from above the hock are black or deep 
brown. The length of the head and body is 
550 to 700 mm, the length of the tail is 120- 
170 mm and the weight is usually 7 to 14 kg 
(Walker 1975). 

Two subspecies are reported from India, A. 
collaris collaris Cuveir, 1835 from Sikkim 
Tarai, Upper West Bengal (Darjeeling) and 
Assam and A. collaris consul Pocock, 1835 
from Assam and Myanmar. 

Behaviour 

Once the hog-badgers were fairly common 
in their range but they are now getting 
increasingly rare. They are largely nocturnal 
and spend the day in natural shelters such as 
rock crevices or deep burrows which they 
dig themselves (Prater 1971). From the 
recent report (Ramakantha 1993) it appears 


Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule I part I of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, Appendix 
III of CITES, and DD during the CAMP 
Workshop. 

SMALL-TOOTHED FERRET BADGER 
Melogale moschaca Gray, 1831 

Distribution 

It is also known as Chinese ferret badger. In 
India it is distributed throughout northeast 
India from West Bengal eastwards in Assam 
Manipur, Nagaland and Arunachal Pradesh 
(Pocock 1941, Ramakantha 1992b, 1995, 
Choudhury 1997a,b, 1999, Datta 1999). 
Outside India it occurs in Myanmar, Vietnam, 
Laos PDR, Taiwan and south China (Pocock 
1941, Walker 1975, Wozencraft 1993). 



Description 

This is a small badger in which the length of 
head and body is 330 to 430 mm, tail length 
152 to 230 mm and weight is around 1.75 
kg (Walker 1975). The general colour of the 
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The large- 
toothed ferret 
badger or the 
Burmese ferret 
badger in India is 
sympatric with 
the small-toothed 
ferret badger. 


dorsal body surface varies from blackish or 
deep purplish-grey, to various shades of 
brown, often giving a silvery or grey cast to 
the pelage. The mask, cheeks, nuchal stripe, 
and ventral side is yellowish-buffy or white. 
It has a shorter, frequently interrupted dorsal 
streak (white tipped erectile hair) beginning 
from the forehead extending up to the 
shoulders which are white or reddish in 
colour. It has rounded ears with white 
margins. 

It has three subspecies millsi, taxilla and 
moschata. The subspecies A/I. moschata millsi 
Thomas, 1922 is reported from India. 

Behaviour 

In India ferret-badgers live in tropical and 
subtropical forests, and also in grasslands. 
They are nocturnal, coming out usually at 
dusk Like most badgers they live in holes 
dug out by themselves or in burrows of 
other animals and in rock crevices. They 
are good climbers and often sleep on the 
branches of trees. They are omnivorous 
and known to feed on small animals, insects, 
earthworms and fruits. The young ones 
are bom during May and June and the 
litter size is 1-3. Because it preys upon 
insects and pests such as cockroaches the 
local people like Lepchas and Bhotias 
encourage them to enter their huts (Prater 
1971). 


Meghalaya, Manipur and Arunachal Pradesh 
(Pocock 1 94 1, ZSI 1992, Ramakantha 1992b, 
1995, Choudhury 1997 a,b, 1999, Datta 1999, 
Chakraborty & Bhattacharya 1999). Outside 
of India its presence has been confirmed from 
Myanmar and Thailand (Pocock 1941, 
Wozencraft 1993). 



Description 

The large-toothed ferret badger is similar in 
size to small-toothed ferret badger. 
However, they differ mostly in the pattern 
of dentition. It has a massive pm^ and pm 1 
is disproportionately smaller than pm^. 
However, externally the dorsal streak in 
large-toothed ferret badger always extends 
up to the back or base of the tail, and is 
always continuous. Individual colour variation 
is prominent in both the species, and 
individually. 


Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule I part I of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, Appendix 
III of CITES, and EN BI 2c during the CAMP 
Workshop. 

LARGE-TOOTHED FERRET BADGER 
Melogale personata Geoffroy 1831 

Distribution 

In India the large-toothed ferret badger or 
the Burmese ferret badger is distributed from 
Nepal eastwards to West Bengal, Assam, 


Four subspecies are reported, A/I. personata 
personata, A/I. p. nipalensis, A/I. p. pieri and A/I. 
p. laotum, of which one subspecies A/I. p. 
personata is reported from India. 

Behaviour 

Nothing is known about its behaviour and 
ecology. 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule II part II of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, Appendix 
III of CITES and VU C2a during the CAMP 
Workshop. 
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Mustelids, Vivemds & Herpestids: Species Profile 


S.A. Hussain 


The Eurasian 
otter lives in 
highland and 
lowland lakes, 
rivers, streams, 
marshes and 
coastal areas. 
Its major prey is 
fish, sometimes 
exceeding more 
than 80% of 
the diet. 


SUBFAMILY LUTRINAE (Otters) 

EURASIAN OTTER Lutra lutra, Linnaeus 
1758 

Distribution 

The Eurasian otter has the widest distribution 
range of all otter species extending from 
Europe through northern Africa to Asia as 
far as Taiwan, Korea and Philippines (Mason 
& Macdonald 1986, Wozencraft 1993). In 
India it occurs in Jammu and Kashmir, 
Himachal Pradesh, hills of Uttar Pradesh, 
Sikkim, West Bengal, Assam and Arunachal 
Pradesh (ZSI 1992, Choudhury 1997a,b, 
1999) Orissa, and in the southern India in 
Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Tamil Nadu, 
Karnataka and Goa (Pocock 1941, Prater 
1971). It was not reported from Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Gujarat Rajasthan and Maharastra. 



Pocock (1941) reports four subspecies from 
India, L. lutra nair Cuvier, 1823 occurs in 
southern India, locality type Pondicherry, L /. 
monticola Hodgson, 1839 occurs in northern 
India from Himachal Pradesh (Kangra) 
eastwards to Assam, locality type - Nepal, L 
I. kutub Schinz, 1844 occurs in Kashmir, Kangra 
and Tibet locality type - Kashmir and L /. 
aurobrunnea Hodgson, 1868 occurs in Nepal 
and Garhwal Himalayas, locality type Nepal. 

Behaviour and ecology 

The Eurasian otter is primarily nocturnal, 
largely solitary and lives in a wide variety of 
aquatic habitats, including highland and 
lowland lakes, rivers, streams, marshes and 
coastal areas. Like most Lutra species fish is 
the major prey of otters sometimes exceeding 
more than 80% of the diet (Eriinge 1968, 
Webb 1975, Beja 1991, Ruiz-Olmo & Palazon 
1997). In addition to fish a whole range of 
other prey items have been recorded in the 
diet in variable proportions. These include 
aquatic insects, reptiles, amphibians, birds, 
small mammals, and crustaceans (Jenkins et 
al. 1979, Adrian & Delibes l987,Skaren 1993). 
Age at sexual maturity is around 18 months 
in male and 24 months in the case of female, 
but in captivity it is usually 3 to 4 years (Reuther 
1991). The gestation period is approximately 
65 days, the litter size varies from I to 5, and 
the life expectancy is around 17 years 
(Acharjyo & Mishra 1983). 


Description 

The colour of the dorsal part of the fur in 
Eurasian otter varies from rusty to dusky- 
brown, where, as ventral side is lighter - 
sometimes up to grey or white. The lips 
and the throat show individual yellow, grey 
or white spots. The completely hairy tail is 
flattened at its terminal half and tapered at 
its end. The rhinarium is bare, mostly of black 
colour, sometimes with light spots. The 
shape of its upper rim shows a "W". All 
four feet have five toes with strong claws 
and webs between the toes, which extend 
at least to the last bone of each digit (Pocock 
1941). 


Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule II part II of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act 1972, Appendix I 
of CITES, and NE for the IUCN Red List 
This species was not evaluated during the 
CAMP Workshop. 

SMOOTH-COATED OTTER Lutra 
perspici/lata Geoffroy, 1826 

Distribution 

The smooth-coated otter is distributed 
throughout southern Asia from Indonesia, 
through southeast Asia, and westwards 
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The smooth- 
coated otter 
is the most 
cosmopolitan of 
all the Indian 
otter species. 


through southern China, India and Pakistan, 
with an isolated population in Iraq (Pocock 
1941, Prater 1971, Medway 1978, Mason & 
Macdonald 1986, Hussain 1993, Hussain & 
Choudhury 1997). Though its current status 
in the middle east including Iraq is not known, 
its presence has been confirmed from Nepal, 
India, Bangladesh, Bhutan, southwest China, 
Myanmar, Thailand, Vietnam, Malaysia, 
Sumatra, Java and Borneo (Mason & 
Macdonald 1986, Corbet & Hill 1992). In 
India it occurs in Himachal Pradesh, Punjab, 
plains of Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, Bihar, in the central Indian plateau 
of Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, in east and 
northeast in West Bengal, Assam, Arunachal 
Pradesh (Sanyal 1991, ZSI 1992, Choudhury 
1997 a,b, 1999) through Myanmar. In the 
south in Karnataka, Kerala, Tamil Nadu and 
Goa (Pocock 1941). 



Range map 15 Smooth-coated otter 


mm, tail length 400-450 mm, hind foot 100- 
140 mm and weight 7-1 I kg ranging from 6.5 
kg in the case of subadult to 7.00-11.4 kg in 
adults. In colour, the dorsal part of the body 
varies from deep, nearly blackish-brown, or 
lighter brown with a rufous tinge with much 
paler, tawny or sandy brown. Whereas the 
underside is always lighter than the dorsal 
part the paws are paler than the back. The 
upper lip to the edge of the rhinarium, the 
cheek to the eye and ear, the sides of the 
neck, the chin and throat are white or whitish 
(Pocock, 1941). In its external characters the 
smooth-coated otter differs from Eurasian 
otter by its very smooth, sleek coat, i.e. hair 
texture is velvety. The length of the guard 
hair ranges between 12-14 mm and under 
fur 6 - 8 mm (Duplaix & Davis, 1981). Muzzle 
is not spotted and the rhinarium is bare, dusky 
with peaked upper margin (inverted V 
shaped). The terminal half of the tail is more 
flattened than the Eurasian otter with a 
tapered end. Both the fore and the hind paws 
are large, well webbed, but the third phalanges 
are free of webbing. 

Pocock (1941) reports two subspecies from 
India. L p. perspicillata Geoffroy, 1826 occurs 
in northeast and in southern India, locality 
type Nepal Tarai and Madras. L p. sindica 
Pocock, 1940 occurs in north and 
northwestern India, locality type Chak in the 
Sukkur district of Sindh (now in Pakistan). 


Description 

The size and proportion of the smooth- 
coated otter is almost similarto the Eurasian 
otter. The tail length is more than half the 
length of the head and body and more than 
three times the length of hind foot. The total 
length ranges between 1067 and 1300 mm, 
head to body 655 and 790 mm and the tail 
length ranges between 406 and 505 mm 
(Duplaix & Davis 1981). Measurements of 
two specimens given by Pocock (1941) are 
as follows; head and body 655-687 mm, tail 
422-435 mm, hind foot 137-142 mm 
(Medway 1978). Lekagul & McNeely (1988) 
mentioned head to body length 650-750 


Behaviour and ecology 

The smooth-coated otter occurs along the 
large rivers and lakes, in mangrove forests 
along the coast and estuaries, and in 
southeast Asia it even uses the rice fields 
for foraging (Foster-Turly 1992, Sivasothi & 
Nor 1994, Melisch et al. 1996). Along the 
large rivers in India, it shows greater 
preference for rocky stretches in all the 
seasons, since these stretches provide sites 
for den and resting (Hussain 1993, Hussain 
& Choudhury 1995). In the Tarai areas of 
the upper Gangetic plains the seasonally 
flooded swamps dominated by Phragmites 
karka, Arundo donax, Sclerostachya fusca, 
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Mustelids, Viverrids & Herpestids: Species Profile 


S.A. Hussain 


The smooth- 
coated otter is 
predominantly a 
fish eater. Along a 
major river a 
typical family of 
five members 
need 17 km 
stretch of 
undisturbed river 
for survival. In the 
Tarai areas of 
upper Gangetic 
plains the 
seasonally flooded 
swamps are 
extensively used 
by this species. 


Corex obscuriceps and Cyanodon dactylon 
communities interspersed with Syzygium spp. 
were extensively used by smooth-coated 
otters during monsoon and in early winter 
(Hussain 1998). 

It is predominantly a fish eater, but 
supplements its diet with shrimp/crayfish, 
crab and insects, and other vertebrates such 
as frogs, mudskippers, birds and rats (Prater 
1971, Foster-Turly 1992, Hussain 1993, 
Hussain & Choudhury 1998). The range of 
fish in the diet varies from 75 to 100% 
(Foster-Turly 1992, Hussain 1993, Melisch 
et al. 1996, Hussain & Choudhury 1998). A 
typical group of smooth-coated otter 
consists of male, female, and up to three to 
five young ones. (Wayre 1974, Hussain 
1996). During a radio-tracking study in the 
National Chambal Sanctuary, India, the 
home ranges of all the otters tracked, 
overlapped intensively. Among the radio- 
implanted otters, the maximum home range 
was observed in a subadult male and the 
minimum in a juvenile female and male. 
Among the non-tagged otters, the home 
range of female with cubs was estimated as 
5.5 km. In case of the adult male it was 
estimated as approximately 17 km (Hussain 
1993, Hussain & Choudhury 1995). 

The smooth-coated otter attains sexual 
maturity at twenty-two months in captivity 
(Desai 1974). Yadav (1967) observed first 
litter at four years of age. In captivity it mates 
during August to November (Desai, 1974, 
Naidu & Malhotra 1989). The gestation 
period varies from 60 to 62 days (Yadav 
1967, Desai 1974, Naidu & Malhotra 1989). 
The litter size varies from I to 5 (mean = 
3.25) (Desai 1974, Naidu & Malhotra 1989). 
The longest recorded life span in captivity is 
around 20 years five months (Acharjyo & 
Mishra 1983). 

Conservation Status 

Listed in Schedule II part II of Indian Wildlife 
(Protection) Act 1972, Appendix II of CITES 
and VU A2cd in the IUCN Red List 


SMALL-CLAWED OTTER Aonyx cinerea 
llliger, 1889 

Distribution 

It occurs in north India from the Himalayan 
foothills of Himachal Pradesh (Kulu), West 
Bengal, Assam and Arunachal Pradesh (ZSI 
1992, Choudhury 1997a,b, 1999) as well 
as in southern India, in the higher ranges of 
the hills in Coorg (Karnataka), Ashambu, 
Nilgiri and Palni hills (Tamil Nadu) and some 
places in Kerala (Pocock 1941, Prater 1971). 
Outside India it occurs in Myanmar, Thailand, 
southern China, Laos PDR, Vietnam, 
Malaysia, Indonesia and Philippines (Mason 
& Macdonald 1986, Wozencraft 1993). 



Description 

It is smallest of all otter species (Harris 1968). 
It is distinguished from the Eurasian and 
smooth-coated otter in external characters 
by the structure of the feet, which are 
considerably narrower, with more 
emarginate webs which do not extend along 
the digital pads and are sparsely covered 
below with short hair. The claws, except in 
small cubs, are minute, erect spikes, not 
projecting beyond the end of the digital pads. 
The planter pads are better developed, 
more normal in shape, sub-symmetrical and 
four lobed. The rhinarium is as in the 
smooth-coated otter (inverted V shaped). 
The shape of the tail is similar to Eurasian 
otter and is little longer than the length of 
the head and body. The colour of the dorsal 
surface is dark brown, sometimes with a 
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tawny or rufous tinge and the tip of the 
contour hair paler. The underside is generally 
paler brown than the upper part often 
showing grey cast The edge of the upper 
lip, chin, cheek, side of the neck and throat 
are grey or nearly white. The length of the 
head and body is around 420 to 540 mm, 
tail 233 to 330 mm and weight ranges 
between 2.7 to 5.4 kg. 

Pocock (1941) reports two subspecies from 
India. A cinerea concolor, Rafinesque, 1832 
occurs in Himalayas from Kulu eastwards 
from entire northeast India, locality type - 
Garo hills, Assam. A. cinerea nimai Pocock, 
1940 occurs in southern India, locality type - 
Virajpet in south Coorg. 


Behaviour and ecology 

In most of their range the small-clawed otters 
are sympatric with smooth-coated and 
Eurasian otters. In India all three species occur 
in southwest India particularly from Western 
Ghats and possibly in the hills of Uttar Pradesh 
and Assam. In south India it is mostly found 
along hill streams. It was once common in 
the mangroves of east Calcutta and 
Sunderbans (Sanyal 1991). In Malaysia and 
Indonesia including Java it occurs in coastal 
wetlands, and along the banks of paddy fields. 
Comparable data from Java, Myanmar, and 
India revealed that Oriental small-clawed 
otter has a high climatic and trophic 
adaptability in south and southeast Asian 
tropics, occurring from coastal wetlands up 


Table 4. Summary of the distribution and conservation status of the Indian mustelid 
species. 



Species 

Distribution 


Conservation status 


The small-clawed 

Biogeographic zones 

IWPA 

CITES 

IUCN 

CAMP 

otter is 

Beech marten 

IA.IB. 2A, 2B.2C, 2D 

II 

III 

- 

DD 

predominantly an 
invertebrate 

Yellow-throated 

marten 

1B, 2A, 2B, 2C, 2D. 9A. 
9B 

II 

III 

" 

LR Ic 

feeder and relies 

Nilgiri marten 

5B 

II 

III 

VUBI2c 

VUBI 2bc 

mostly on crabs 

Ermine 

IAIB.2A 

1 

III 

- 

DD 

for its survival. 

Pale weasel 

IA. IB, 2A, 2B. 2C, 2D 

II 

III 

- 

DD 

ULT-r 

Siberian weasel 

IA, IB, 2A, 2B.2C, 2D. 
9A 

II 

III 

- 

LR nt 


Yellow-bellied 

weasel 

IA, IB, 2A,2B, 2C, 2D, 

9A, 9B 

II 

III 

- 

DD 


Back-striped weasel 

1 B(Sikkim), 2C, 2D, 

9A, 9B 

- 

III 

VU C2a 

DD 


Polecat 

IA. IB 

II 

III 

- 

DD 


Ratel 

3A, 3B, 4A, 4B, 6A, 6B, 
6C, 6D, 6E, 7A, 7B, 9A 

1 

III 

- 

LR nt 


Hog-badger 

1B (Sikkim), 2C, 2D, 

9A, 9B 

1 

III 

- 

DD 


Small-toothed ferret 
badger 

1B (Sikkim). 2C, 2D. 

9 A, 9B 

1 

III 

- 

EN Bl 2c 


Large-toothed ferret 
badger 

1B (Sikkim), 2C, 2D, 
9A,9B 

II 

III 

- 

VU C2 a 


Eurasian otter 

IA, IB, 2A, 2B, 2C, 2D, 
5B, 6B, 6C, 6E, 7B, 9A. 
9B 

II 

1 

NE 



Smooth-coated otter 

IA, IB, 2A. 2B, 2C, 2D. 
3B, 4A, 4B, 5A, 5B, 6A, 
6B, 6C, 6D, 6E, 7A, 7B, 
9A.9B 

II 

II 

VU A2 cd 



Small-clawed otter 

IB (Sikkim),2B, 2C, 2D, 
5B, 7B, 9A, 9B 

1 

II 

LR nt 

- 


IWPA- Indian Wildlife Protection Act, CITES - Appendices of CITES, IUCN - IUCN Red List (1996). 
CAMP - Conservation Assessment and Management Plan for Mammals of India (CAMP Workshop) 
(Molur et ai. 1998). Biogeographic zone - (Rodgers et al. 2000). 
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BOX I 


The Biogeographic Zones of India (Rodgers et al. 2000). 


Code 

Zones 

Code 

Zones 

IA 

Trans-Himalayas-Ladakh-Mountains 

6B 

Deccan Peninsula-Chotta Nagpur 

IB 

Trans-Himalayas-Tibetan Plateau 

6C 

Deccan Peninsula-Eastern Highlands 

2A 

Himalayas-Northwest Himalayas 

6D 

Deccan Peninsula-Central Plateau 

2B 

Himalayas-West Himalayas 

6E 

Deccan Peninsula-Deccan South 

2C 

Himalayas-Central Himalayas 

7A 

Gangetic Plain-Upper 

2D 

Himalayas-East Himalayas 

7B 

Gangetic plain Lower 

3A 

Desert-Thar 

8A 

Coast-West Coast 

3B 

Desert Katchchh 

8B 

Coast-East Coast 

4A 

Semi Arid-Punjab Plains 

8C 

Coast Lakshadweep 

4B 

Semi Arid-Gujarat Rajaputana 

9A 

Northeast-Brahamaputra Valley 

5A 

Western Ghats-Malabar Plains 

9B 

Northeast- Northeast Hills 

5B 

Western Ghats-Mountains 

I0A 

Islands-Andaman 

6A 

Deccan Peninsula-Central Highlands 

I0B 

Islands- Nicobar 


The binturong 
is also known 
as bear cat 
It is the heaviest 
among all the 
viverrids. 


to mountain streams (Melisch et al, 1996). In 
contrast to Lutra species it is an invertebrate 
feeder. Invertebrates constitute around 87% 
of its diet The other important prey species 
are fish, amphibians and snakes. In the wild, 
the small-clawed otters have been seen both 
singly and in groups ranging from 2 to 8. It is 
active both during day and night, but it is 
mainly nocturnal. In captivity, females are 
capable to breed at the age of 15 months. 
The gestation period is around 60 days and 
litter size ranges from 2-7. Life span in captivity 
is around 11 years (Crandall 1964). 

Conservation status 

Listed in Schedule I and part I of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Art, 1972, Appendix II 
of CITES and LR nt in IUCN Red List It was 
not evaluated during the CAMP Workshop. 


FAMILY VIVERRIDAE 
SUBFAMILY PARADOXURINAE 
(Binturong and Palm Civets) 

BINTURONG Arctictisbinturong Raffles, 1821 

Distribution 

It is distributed in eastern Himalayas from 
Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan, Assam eastward in 
Tripura, Nagaland, Arunachal Pradesh 
(Pocock 1939, Choudhury 1997a,b, Datta 
1999,Jha 1999), Myanmar, Thailand, Malaysia 
and Indonesia as far as the Philippines (Pocock 
1939, Medway 1978, Corbet & Hill 1992). 



Description 

In general the binturong is essentially like 
Paradoxurus and Paguma but larger in size 
having a much coarser and shaggy coat The 
general coat colour is blackish or very dark 
brown with pale tipped hair giving a speckled 
appearance to the pelage. The head is deeply 
speckled and greyish, especially in the 
juveniles. The vibrissae are long, 
conspicuously white, and the edge of the 
pinnae are white with a tuft of hair, otherwise 
black. The tail is prehensile with thick fur 
and its colour similar to the body but paler 
at the base beneath. The tail is little shorter 
than the head and body. The length of the 
head and body varies between 610 to 965 
mm, the tail length is between 560-890 mm 
and body weight around 9 to 14 kg. 

The Indian subspecies is A. binturong albifrons 
Cuvier, 1822 (Pocock 1939). 
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Behaviour 

It lives mostly in mature forests. It is primarily 
arboreal, largely nocturnal and solitary. It is 
often seen in small groups with immature 
offspring. It is said to be omnivorous, eating 
fruits and shoots, insects, birds and small 
mammals. There are reports of it catching 
fish (Harrison 1952, Ogilvie 1958). In 
captivity it is very vocal. The gestation period 
is around 92 days (Gensch 1963) with litter 
size of 1-2. Weaning occurs after eight 
weeks. Longest recorded life span in captivity 
is 18 years and one month (Jones 1968). 


proximal portion of the tail and the outside 
of the legs is tawny, but varies individually 
from dusky grey-tawny to bright ochre-buff. 
The head is usually darker and greyer. The 
muzzle is brownish with median white streak 
on the muzzle and front of the forehead. 
The back is always marked with three distinct 
black or dark brown longitudinal stripes in 
the midline. The flanks are unmarked. The 
juveniles are uniformly brown. The head and 
body length is 480 to 575 mm, tail is 560 to 
600 mm and the weight varies from 2.0 to 
2.7 kg (Roberts 1977). 


The small¬ 
toothed palm 
civet 

closely resembles 
common palm 
civet in external 
form. It is also 
known as three- 
striped palm 
civet 


Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule I part I of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, Appendix III 
of CITES, and DD during CAMP Workshop. 

SMALL-TOOTHED PALM CIVET 

Arctogatidia trivirgata Gray, 1832 

Distribution 

It is distributed in northeast India possibly 
from West Bengal (Sclater 1891), Assam and 
Arunachal Pradesh (Choudhury 1997 a,b) 
through Myanmar, south China, Thailand 
Malaysia, Indonesia and Singapore (Pocock 
1939, Medway 1978, Corbet & Hill 1992). 



Range map 18 Small-toothed palm civet 


Description 

The small-toothed palm civet closely 
resembles common palm civet in external 
form and in the length of the legs and tail. 
The general colour of the nape, back, 


The Indian subspecies is A. trivirgata millsi 
Wroughton, 1921 (Pocock 1939). 

Behaviour 

Like most of the palm civets it is solitary, 
however, occasionally it is seen in a small 
group of females with young ones. Primarily 
arboreal and nocturnal, by day time it can 
be found resting on the upper branches of 
tall trees. It is omnivorous in habit, feeding 
on insects, small mammals, birds and mostly 
fruits. The stomach of two of the animals 
contained beetles, frogs and a lizard. Litter 
size is usually three. In captivity it attains 
maturity in 17 months. The gestation period 
is 45 days. The longest recorded life span is 
around 11 years (Jones 1968). 

Conservation status 

It is listed in the Schedule II part II of the 
Indian Wildlife (Protection) Act 1972 and 
in Appendix III of CITES. It was not evaluated 
during the CAMP Workshop. 

COMMON PALM CIVET Paradoxurus 
hermaphroditus Schreber 1778 

Distribution 

The common palm civet is distributed in 
northern Pakistan and in entire India from 
east of Gujarat to Jammu and Kashmir, whole 
of the peninsula down south up to Sri Lanka. 
In the north of India from Nepal, Bhutan 
and south China, eastward through West 
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The common 
palm civet is 
probably the most 
cosmopolitan of 
all the Indian 
civets. It is also 
known as 
toddy cat 


The brown palm 
civet is endemic 
to the Western 
Ghats. 


Bengal, Assam, Arunachal Pradesh (Pocock 
1939, ZSI 1992, Choudhury 1997,a,b, 1999, 
Datta 1999, Jha 1999) to Myanmar, Thailand, 
Malaysia, Indonesia, Philippines, New Guinea 
and Japan (Pocock 1939, Medway 1978, 
Corbet & Hill 1992, Wozencraft 1993). 



Description 

A black or blackish-brown civet heavily built, 
with long, coarse and shaggy hair and short 
limbs. The tail is as long as the head and 
body. The ground colour of the coat varies 
seasonally and individually from olive-grey 
to almost cream with darker bases to the 
hair. The back is always marked with three 
indistinct black or dark brown longitudinal 
stripes in the midline. The flanks are marked 
with many dark spots, which may be partly 
coalesced to form additional longitudinal 
stripes. These markings are less prominent 
in the juveniles. The tail is sometimes tipped 
white. It is distinguished from Viverra and 
Viverricula by uniformly grey un-pattemed 
throat, and un-ringed tail. The limbs are 
always black or dark brown. Facial markings 
are quite variable; the most usual pattern is 
a white patch or spot below and above the 
eyes, and each side of the nose. Weight 
ranges from 2.4 to 4.0 kg, head and body 
length varies between 480 and 590 mm and 
tail length between 440 to 535 mm. 

Around 16 subspecies have been reported 
to occur in Asia. For details see Pocock 
(1939). 


Behaviour 

Like other civets it is mostly solitary, nocturnal 
and largely arboreal, although freely 
descending to the ground to cross open 
spaces. It prefers well-wooded forests, and 
roams around in plantations taking shelter in 
hollows of trees. It also lives close to human 
habitation on roofs and in homesteads. It is 
an omnivore and feeds on birds, rodents, 
insects and fruits such as Tendu (Diospyros 
spp.) banana, pineapple, coffee and berries 
(Pocock 1939, Medway 1978, Singh 1982). 
The young ones are bom in lair in hollows of 
trees, or among boulders. The litter size is 
usually 3 to 4. They mature at the age of 11 - 
12 months. The longest recorded life span is 
22 years 5 months (Jones 1968). When 
threatened they hiss and spit like cats. 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule II part II of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act 1972, Appendix 
III of CITES and LRIc during CAMP 
Workshop. 

BROWN PALM CIVET Paradoxurus 
jerdoni Blanford, 1885 

Distribution 

The brown palm civet is endemic to 
Western Ghats, It is distributed in the Palni, 
Nilgiri and Anamalai hills, Travancore and 
Coorg (Pocock 1939, Corbet & Hill 1992, 
Mudappa 1998) particularly at an altitude 
ranging between 500 and 1300 m. 
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The masked palm 
civet is mainly 
arboreal, 
nocturnal and 
largely solitary in 
its habits. 


Description 

The brown palm civet is more or less similar 
to the common palm civet in size. The general 
body colour is brown with deep brown or 
blackish face and shoulder speckled with 
buffy-grey, which merge with the greyish 
flanks. All the limbs are darker, similar to face 
and shoulder. Unlike common palm civet it 
lacks distinct marking on the body. The length 
of the tail is almost the size of head and body 
with the distal end lighter brown to dirty 
white. Weight ranges from 2.4 - 4.0 kg, head 
and body length 480 - 590 mm and tail length 
from 400 - 535 mm. 

Two subspecies are recorded (Pocock 
1939), P. jerdoni jerdoni Blanford, 1885 
distributed largely in Palni and Nilgiri hills and 
Travancore and P. jerdoni caniscus Pocock, 
1933 in Coorg. 

Behaviour 

The brown palm civet is found in well- 
wooded forests. It is largely arboreal and 
nocturnal found around coffee estates 
(Pocock 1939). It is predominantly 
frugivorous. As found in a recent study (see 
Mudappa, Status Report 8, this issue) it feeds 
on nearly 40 rainforest trees and liana fruit 
species. It occasionally supplements its diet 
with birds, rodents and insects (Pocock 1939). 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule II part II of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, Appendix 
III of CITES, VUBI 2c in IUCN Red List and 
VU Bl 2bc during CAMP Workshop. 


MASKED PALM CIVET Paguma larvata 
Hamilton-Smith, 1827 

Distribution 

The masked palm civet has the largest 
distribution range among all the civet species. 
It is distributed throughout the Himalayas 
from north of Pakistan, Jammu and Kashmir 
to Arunachal Pradesh through Punjab, 
Himachal Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, West 


Bengal, Sikkim and Assam southwards to 
Andaman Islands (Pocock 1939, Roberts 
1977, ZSI 1992, Choudhury 1997 a,b, 1999, 
Jha 1999). Extralimitally it is distributed in 
Nepal, Bhutan, south China to eastwards in 
Myanmar, Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia, 
Taiwan and Japan (Pocock 1939, Roberts 
1977, Medway 1978, Cort>et & Hill 1992). 



Description 

The masked palm civet is distinguished from 
other Indian civets by its white whiskers and 
by the absence of spots or stripes on its 
body (Prater 1971). It is larger and heavier 
than the common palm civet with a relatively 
longer tail, which is cylindrical and thickly 
muscular in its proximal portion. The tail is 
two third of the head and body length. Its 
body colour ranges from uniform greyish- 
black at the extremities to almost pure black, 
and the underparts are greyish-buff colour. 
The tail is often tipped dirty white. The face 
has a regular black and greyish-white pattern, 
which varies among individuals, but usually a 
white semicircular band of creamy white hair 
occurs behind and below the eyes, which 
does not meet across the forehead. There 
may be a distinct line of grey tipped hair 
running down the centre of the forehead 
and nose, another beneath the ears passing 
over the cheeks, and a blotch below each 
eye. It has derived its name from these 
markings or mask. It is distinguished from 
yellow-throated marten by the pale markings 
on the face, and the dark chin and throat 
The head to body length varies from 415- 
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Mustelids, Viverrids & Herpestids: Species Profile 


S.A. Hussain 


The large 
Indian civet is 
distributed in 
northern India 
possibly from 
Chamba to 
Arunachal 
Pradesh. 


730 mm, tail is 392-560 mm and weight 
ranges from 3.6-6 kg. 

Four Indian subspecies are, P. larvata 
wroughtoni Schwarz, 1913 occurring in 
Kashmir, Upper Punjab, and parts of Kumaun 
and Garhwal; P. larvata grayi Bennett, 1835 
in Kumaun and Garhwal; P. larvata neglecta 
Pocock 1934 from Sikkim eastwards; P. 
larvata tytlerii Tytler, 1864 in Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands. 

Behaviour 

Its habits are similar to those of common 
palm civet The masked palm civet is mainly 
arboreal, nocturnal and largely solitary. It 
lives in mountain and hill forests taking shelter 
in hollows of trees. It mostly eats fruits but 
also supplements its diet with rodents, birds, 
insects and roots. When disturbed or agitated 
it ejects a foul smelling secretion from its 
four anal glands. It breeds in holes in trees. 
The litter size is I -4. In juveniles the facial 
masks are not very prominent but have 
indistinct marking on the dorsal side similar 
to common palm civets leading to confusion 
in identification in the field. The longest 
recorded life span in captivity is 15 years and 
5 months (Crandall 1964). 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule II part II of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, and 
Appendix III of CITES and LRIc during the 
CAMP Workshop. 

SUBFAMILY VIVERRINAE (Civets and 
linsangs) 

LARGE INDIAN CIVET Viverra zibecha 
Linnaeus, 1758 

Distribution 

It is distributed in northern India possibly 
from Chamba to north Bengal, Sikkim, 
eastwards to Orissa (Acharjyo & Patnaik 
1987), Assam, Meghalaya, Nagaland, 
Manipur and Arunachal Pradesh (Pocock 


1933, Choudhury 1997a,b, 1999, Datta 
1999). Extralimitally it has been reported 
from Nepal, Myanmar, Thailand, Singapore 
and in the mainland Malaysia (Pocock 1939, 
Medway 1978, Corbet & Hill 1992). 



Description 

It is a large civet with a pointed muzzle, long 
compressed body and short stumpy legs, a 
built typical to true civets. Like all members 
of the genus Viverra, the third and the fourth 
digits of the forefeet are with well-developed 
skin-sheaths protecting the claws. All the feet 
are thickly hairy between the pads. General 
colour is grey or tawny with yellowish or 
brown tinge. Flanks are marked with 
indistinct dark spots or mottling of black or 
dark brown colour. The front of the muzzle 
on each side has a whitish patch; the chin 
and the fore throat are blackish. Anterior 
edges of the ears are widely separated by 
the broad forehead. There is always an 
erectile black spinal stripe or crest (dorsal 
crest) running from behind the shoulders 
to the root of the tail. Dark bands are 
pronounced on the chest and shoulders and 
form loops and rosettes on the hindquarters. 
The tail is almost half the size of head and 
body with five to eight dark bands separated 
by pale rings extending up to the tip of the 
tail. There is significant variation in coat 
colour among individuals because of age, sex 
and seasons. The length of the head and 
body is 760-820 mm, tail 425-495 mm, and 
weight 8-9 kg. Males and females are 
approximately alike in size. 
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The Malabar 
civet is endemic 
to the Western 
Ghats occuring 
particularly in the 
coastal districts. 


Two subspecies possibly found in India are, 
V. zibetha zibetha Linnaeus, 1758 in Nepal, 
Bhutan, upper Bengal and apparently in 
Assam and V. zibetha picta Wroughton, 1915 
from east of (Brahmaputra) Assam (Pocock 
1939). 

Behaviour 

It is nocturnal, generally solitary, primarily 
terrestrial and restricted to the forest floor, 
although it can climb with ease. It is largely 
carnivorous but supplements its diet with 
fruits. Like most carnivores it feeds on 
anything worth killing. The stomach contents 
of one animal were found to have a small 
monitor lizard, a shrew, number of insects 
including cicada and some oil palm seeds. In 
India, it has also been seen fishing and in 
China crabs have been found in the gut 
contents. It breeds during May and June and 
produces 3-4 young ones in a litter. The 
maximum recorded life span is 15 years and 
five months in captivity (Crandall 1964). 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule II part II of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act 1972, Appendix 
II of CITES, and VU Ale during CAMP 
Workshop. 


MALABAR CIVET Viverra civettina Blyth, 
1862 

Distribution 

The Malabar civet is endemic to the Western 
Ghats. It is mostly recorded from the coastal 
district of Western Ghats in southern India 
from Kanyakumari in the extreme south to 
Honnavar in Karnataka, in the north as far 
as Wayanad and Coorg (Pocock 1933, 1939, 
Corbet & Hill 1992). There are only two 
reports of its occurrence in the higher 
elevation of the Western Ghats, in the High 
Wavy Mountains (Hutton 1949) and 
Kudremukh (Karanth 1986). Recent report 
is from Elayur near Calicut Kerala (Kurup 
1989). For details see Kumar et o/. 
Conservation Initiatives 2, this issue. 



Description 

It is a large civet almost similar in size to the 
large Indian civet V. zibetha. Its exact 
measurement is not available. However, it 
is believed that an adult is around 1090 - 
1250 mm long including tail which is around 
330 to 400 mm and weighing up to 6.45 to 
8 kg. The coat is long and full grey in colour. 
The body pattern is blackish and larger in 
size as compared to the little civet. The 
dorsal crest is black and prominent extending 
from neck up to the tip of the tail. The tail 
has five white rings, the last one being only 
about two inches from the tip. 

Behaviour 

The Malabar civet once inhabited the 
lowland forests in its range. In northern 
Kerala it appears to be confined to thickets 
in cashew plantations, and to highly degraded 
lowland forests (Ashraf et al. 1993). It is 
reported to be nocturnal and retreats to the 
scrub forests and cashew plantations during 
the day for shelter. From the recent surveys 
(see Kumar et al. Conservation Initiatives 2, 
this issue) concluded that the typical habitat 
of Malabar civet is lowland swamp and 
riparian forests in the coastal plain districts 
of Western Ghats. Little is known about its 
ecology and biology. 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule I part I of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act 1972, Appendix I 
of CITES, CR C2a in IUCN Red List and CR 
AI be during the CAMP Workshop. 
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Mustelids, Viverrids & Herpestids: Species Profilt ? 


S.A. Hussain 


The small Indian 
civet is sympatric 
to common palm 
civet in 
distribution. 
However, unlike 
common palm 
civet it prefers to 
hunt on ground. 


SMALL INDIAN CIVET Viverricula indica 
Desmarest, 1817 

Distribution 

It is distributed over most of India, Pakistan, 
eastward to south China, Myanmar, 
Thailand, southward from Sri Lanka, 
Singapore, Malaysia and Indonesia (Pocock 
1939, Roberts 1977, Medway 1978, Corbet 
& Hill 1992, Datta 1999). 



Description 

The small Indian civet is somewhat cat like 
in general appearance having relatively long 
forelegs and conspicuous rounded ears. The 
general body colour varies from sandy-buff 
to greyish-white and is heavily spotted with 
blackish patches in parallel horizontal lines. 
The spots are smaller in the region of the 
spine where they tend to coalesce into 
continuous lines. The spots at the flanks are 
considerably bigger and set apart than from 
the dorsal spots. All four legs are blackish 
or very dark brown and are often marked 
with small white patches. The tail is almost 
two third the length of head and body and 
is conspicuously marked with 9-10 
concentric black rings. The throat and breast 
are greyish-white with two thick black 
semicircular bands on the upper throat It 
lacks dorsal crest and the anterior edge of 
the ears is set close together. The weight 
varies from 2.2 - 3.4 kg (Shortridge 1914, 
Roberts 1977). The head and body measure 
450 to 630 mm while tail length varies from 
369 and 413 mm. 


Five subspecies have been identified from 
India; V. indica indica Geoffroy, 1803 from 
Western Ghats, V. indica bengalensis Grey, 

1832 from the plains of northern India, V. 
indica deserti Bonhote, 1898 from Rajasthan, 
V. indica wellsi Pocock, 1933 from Kangra, 
Kumaun and Uttar Pradesh, and V. indica 
baptistae Pocock, 1933 from upper Bengal 
and Assam. 

Behaviour 

It is normally solitary and strictly nocturnal 
and prefers long grasses and scrub to live in. 
Though it is capable of climbing trees, it 
prefers to hunt on ground. It is mostly 
omnivorous in nature. Its diet includes 
rodents, lizards, insects, small birds, birds’ eggs 
and nestling and often fruits. It lives in 
burrows dug by itself or under rocks. It is 
polyestrous, and young ones are seen 
throughout the year, with litter size between 
3 to 5. The life span is around 22 years in 
captivity (Jones 1968). 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule II part II of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act 1972, Appendix 
III of CITES, and LR nt during CAMP 
Workshop. 

SPOTTED LINSANG Prionodon 
pardicolor Hodgson, 1841 

Distribution 

It is distributed from east of Nepal to Sikkim, 
Assam, Arunachal Pradesh (Pocock 1939, 
Choudhury 1997a,b, 1999, Datta 1999, Jha 
1999) eastwards to Myanmar, southern 
China, Thailand, Laos PDR, Vietnam, 
Malaysia, Sumatra, Java and Borneo (Pocock 
1939, Medway 1978, Corbet & Hill 1992). 

Description 

The spotted linsang is the smallest of all the 
civets, weighing less than a kilogram, ft has a 
pointed muzzle, elongated body, short limbs 
and retractile claws. The tail is nearly as long 
as the head and body. The general coat 
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The spotted 
linsang inhabits 
thick hill forests 
of northeast India 
at 150 to 1850 
m altitude. 


and thighs. The spots decrease in size from 
dorsal to the ventral surface. The fore legs 
are spotted to the paws and the hind legs 
up to the hock. The tail has eight or nine 
complete broad dark rings separated by 
narrow white rings. Head and body length 
varies between 305 and 452 mm, tail length 
302 to 402 mm and weight ranges between 
598 and 798 gm. The absence of sex glands 
in both sexes is also distinctive. 

Behaviour 

It mostly inhabits thick hill forests ranging 
from 150 m to 1850 m. It has also been 
recorded from fringe habitats around human 
settlements within forests. It is nocturnal, 
mostly arboreal and is an efficient hunter. Its 
diet includes squirrels, rodents, small birds, 
lizards and insects. It lives in hollows of trees, 
by building nests with leaves and twigs. In one 
instance it was found in a burrow at the base 
of a palm tree (Pocock 1941). Breeding time 
is February and again in August. The litter 
size is between two to three. 


Table 5. Summary of the distribution and conservation status of the Indian 
viverrid species. 


Species 

Distribution 


Conservation status 



Biogeographic zones 

IWPA 

CITES 

IUCN 

CAMP 

Binturong 

1B (Sikkim), 2C, 2D, 7B, 

9A, 9B 

1 

III 

- 

DD 

Small-toothed 
palm civet 

2C, 2D, 9A, 9B 

II 

III 

- 

VU Bl 2c 
d2 

Common palm 
civet 

2A, 2B, 2C, 2D, 4A, 4B, 

5A, 5B, 6A, 6B, 6C, 6D, 
6E, 7A, 7B, 9A, 9B 

II 

III 


LR Ic 

Brown palm 
civet 

5 A, 5B 

II 

III 

VU Bl 2c 

VU Bl 2bc 

Masked palm 
civet 

1B, 2A 2B, 2C, 2D, 9A, 
9B, I0A, I0B 

II 

III 

* 

LR Ic 

Large Indian 
civet 

1B (Sikkim), 2A 
(Chamba), 2C, 2D, 6C, 

7B, 9A 9B 

II 

II 


VU Ale 

Malabar civet 

5A, 5B 

1 

1 

CR C2a 

CR Al be 

Small Indian 
Civet 

1B (Sikkim), 2B, 2C, 2D, 

3A, 3B, 4A 4B, 5A 5B, 

6A, 6B, 6C, 6D, 6E, 7A, 
7B, 8A, 8B, 9A, 9B, 

II 

III 


LR nt 

Spotted linsang 

1B (Sikkim), 2C, 2D, 7B, 
9A.9B 

1 

II 

* 

VU B2 2ac 


IWPA- Indian Wildlife Protection Act, CITES - Appendices of CITES, IUCN - IUCN Red List 
(1996). CAMP - Conservation Assessment and Management Plan for Mammals of India (CAMP 
Workshop) (Molur et al. 1998). Biogeographic zone - (Rodgers et al. 2000). 



Range map 25 Spotted linsang 


colour is brownish on the dorsal surface and 
nape, which gradually merge with paler buffy- 
olivaceous flanks, to bright, almost orange 
buff. There are distinct dark patches on the 
body. Dorsally there are two rows of smaller 
spots on the spine (nuchal stripes) extending 
from the occiput to the shoulders coalescing 
at the posterior end to form a single stripe. 
There are three or four longitudinal rows of 
small spots on the sides, extending from the 
back and lower down to the flanks, shoulders 
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Mustelids, Viverrids & Herpestids: Species Profile 


S.A. Hussain 


Two subspecies 
of small Indian 
mongoose occur 
in India: the 
typical H. javanicus 
auropunctatus 
from north India 
is darker brown 
and minutely 
speckled with 
golden colour and 
the western 
desert form H. 
javanicus pallipes 
is paler in shade, 
dorsally grey and 
whitish below. 


The Indian marsh 
mongoose occurs 
in Salt Lake and 
North and South 
24-Parganas and 
Howrah district in 
West Bengal, 
India. It is similar 
to small Indian 
mongoose in size. 


Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule I part I of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act 1972, Appendix 
II of CITES, and VU B2 2ac during the CAMP 
Workshop. 


FAMILY HERPESTIDAE 
SUBFAMILY HERPESTINAE (Mongoose) 

Small Indian mongoose Herpestesjavanicus 
Geoffroy, 1812 

Synonym: Herpestes auropunctatus 
Hodgson, 1836 

Distribution 

The small mongoose is distributed through 
the Himalayas at an altitude of2300 m, from 
Kashmir to Bhutan. In the south of Ganges 
it occurs in Madhya Pradesh to as far as 
Orissa in the east extending eastwards to 
West Bengal, Assam, Manipur, Myanmar, 
Thailand and Malayan peninsula (Pocock 
1939, Prater 1971, ZSI 1992, Choudhury 
1997 a,b, 1999). It occurs westwards in 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Iran and Iraq (Pocock 
1939, Medway 1978, Corbet & Hill 1992). 



Description 

It is small in size as compared to other 
mongoose species with the tail always shorter 
than the head and body, but usually overtwo- 
third its length. The coat is short up to about 
20 mm, soft and silky. The coat colour varies 
seasonally and individually. The speckling is 


always fine, the contour-hair having five rings 
of which two are pale. The general body 
colour looks like olive-brown with gold-flecks. 
Legs have the same tint as the body, with the 
paws often paler. Head and body length is 
around 250 to 410 mm, tail 236 to 253 mm 
(Pocock 1941, Medway 1978, Corbet & Hill 
1992). 

Two subspecies are reported from India, the 
typical H. javanicus auropunctatus Hodgson, 
1836 from north India is darker brown and 
minutely speckled with golden colour and the 
western desert form H. javanicus pallipes Blyth, 
1946 which is paler in shade, dorsally grey 
and usually whitish below. 

Behaviour 

ft lives in burrows, is mainly diurnal and feeds 
on a wide variety of small vertebrates and 
large invertebrates, similar to grey mongoose. 
Females are polyestrous, breeding throughout 
the year. Gestation period is around 43 days. 
Both sexes reach maturity within first year. 
The maximum-recorded life span is nine years 
and eight months (Acharjyo & Mohapatra 
1976). 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule IV of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, Appendix 
III of CITES and LR I c during the CAMP 
Workshop. 

INDIAN MARSH MONGOOSE 
Herpestes pa/ustris Ghose, 1965 

Distribution 

The Indian marsh mongoose occurs in Salt 
Lake and north and south 24-Parganas and 
Howrah district in West Bengal, India 
(Ghose 1965, Ghose & Chaturvedi 1972). 

Description 

It is similar to small Indian mongoose in size. 
Honacki et al. (1982) treated it as synonym 
of H. auropunctatus. Nothing is known 
about its biology and ecology. 
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The grey 
mongoose is 
most 

cosmopolitan of 
all the Indian 
mongoose. It is 
commonly found 
in open forests, 
scrub lands and 
cultivated fields, 
often close to 
human 
habitations. 



Conservation status 

All species of mongoose found in India are 
placed in Schedule IV of the Indian Wildlife 
Protection Act, 1972. It was evaluated as 
EN BI 2abcd during the CAMP Workshop. 

GREY MONGOOSE Herpestes edwardsii 
Geoffroy, 1818 

Distribution 

The grey or the common mongoose occurs 
in the whole of India from an altitude of 
2100 m in the Himalayas down to 
Kanyakumari in the south. In the west it 
extends to Iran and Iraq, and in the east to 
China (Pocock 1939, Medway 1978, Prater 
1971, Corbet & Hill 1992). Its occurrence 
has been confirmed from the Indian states 
of Jammu and Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh, 
Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Assam, West Bengal, 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat, Maharashtra, 
Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Karnataka and 
Kerala. 



Range map 28 Grey mongoose 


Description 

It is a medium sized tawny or yellowish grey 
mongoose with no stripes on the side of its 
neck. The tail is long, almost equal to the 
head and body length. The hair at the tip of 
the tail are pallid to ochreous-red, but never 
black. The contour hair of the back are harsh, 
longer than the rest of the body, and marked 
with as many as ten dark and light bands 
alternately arranged, giving a speckled aspect 
to the pelage. The legs are always darker than 
the body. Total length is up to 900 mm with 
tail length of around 450 mm (Medway 1978). 
The head to body length varies between 360 
and 450 mm (Corbet & Hill 1992). Males are 
always heavier and larger than females with 
weights ranging from 1.34-1.7 kg and 0.89- 
1.12 kg respectively (Medway 1978). 

Three Indian subspecies are identified, a 
north and central Indian race H. edwardsii 
nyula Hodson, 1836, with a fuller somewhat 
darker coat, a desert race H. edwardsii 
ferrugineus Blanford, 1874, with reddish fur, 
and a typical south Indian race H. edwardsii 
edwardsii GeofFroy, 1818. In field conditions 
the subspecies are difficult to identify as there 
is marked variation in the colour of the coat 
due to age, season and locality factors. 

Behaviour 

The grey mongoose is commonly found in 
open forests, scrub lands and cultivated fields, 
often close to human habitation. It lives in 
burrows, hedgerows and thickets, among 
groves of trees, taking shelter under rocks 
or bushes and even in drains. It is very bold 
and inquisitive but wary, seldom venturing 
far from cover. It climbs well. Usually found 
singly or in pairs. They prey on rodents, 
snakes, birds’ eggs and hatchlings, lizards and 
variety of invertebrates. Along the Chambal 
river they occasionally predate on gharial 
eggs (Chowdhury 1981). They breed 
throughout the year, gestation period is 
around 60-65 days, litter size 2-5. Maturity 
is achieved at the age of 6 to 9 months. The 
longest recorded life span is I I years and 2 
months in captivity (Jarvis & Morris 1961). 
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Mustelids , Vivemds & Herpestids: Species Profije 


S.A. Hussain 


In India, the hog- 
badger is found in 
stony grounds or 
small hills amongst 
tropical jungle 
along rivers and 
rivulets. 


In India, the 
small-toothed 
ferret badger 
occurs in West 
Bengal, Assam 
through Manipur, 
Nagaland and 
Arunachal 
Pradesh. 



a pig, without much fur towards the end, the 
terminal disc containing the nostrils. Ears are 
short, rounded and small being a little bigger 
than the honey badgers’. The coat is coarse 
and the colour of the dorsal body surface is 
typically a mixture of black and white or buff, 
yielding generally a greyish appearance. The 
head pattern or the mask is black and white, 
The blackish stripes run through the eyes 
and are bordered by white stripes, which 
merge with the nape and with the white of 
the throat. The ears are whitish and the 
rhinarium is mostly pinkish in colour. The tail 
is normally whitish above and below but its 
base is blackish to some extent. The fore 
legs from above the elbows and the hind 
legs from above the hock are black or deep 
brown. The length of the head and body is 
550 to 700 mm, the length of the tail is 120- 
170 mm and the weight is usually 7 to 14 kg 
(Walker 1975). 

Two subspecies are reported from India, A. 
collaris collaris Cuveir, 1835 from Sikkim 
Tarai, Upper West Bengal (Darjeeling) and 
Assam and A. collaris consul Pocock, 1835 
from Assam and Myanmar. 

Behaviour 

Once the hog-badgers were fairly common 
in their range but they are now getting 
increasingly rare. They are largely nocturnal 
and spend the day in natural shelters such as 
rock crevices or deep burrows which they 
dig themselves (Prater 1971). From the 
recent report (Ramakantha 1993) it appears 


that they are mainly crepuscular in behaviour. 
In India they frequent stony grounds or small 
hills amongst tropical jungle (Prater 1971), 
and along rivers and rivulets (Ramakantha 
1993). Hog-badgers are apparently 
omnivorous as evident from the snout, which 
is believed to be used for digging for animal 
and plant food. Very little is known about 
their reproductive biology. A female hog- 
badger from northern China had four newly 
bom young ones in April (Walker 1975). 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule I part I of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act 1972, Appendix 
III of CITES, and DD during the CAMP 
Workshop. 

SMALL-TOOTHED FERRET BADGER 
Melogale moschata Gray, 1831 

Distribution 

It is also known as Chinese ferret badger. In 
India it is distributed throughout northeast 
India from West Bengal eastwards in Assam 
Manipur, Nagaland and Arunachal Pradesh 
(Pocock 1941, Ramakantha 1992b, 1995, 
Choudhury 1997a,b, 1999, Datta 1999). 
Outside India it occurs in Myanmar, Vietnam, 
Laos PDR, Taiwan and south China (Pocock 
1941, Walker 1975, Wozencraft 1993). 



Description 

This is a small badger in which the length of 
head and body is 330 to 430 mm, tail length 
152 to 230 mm and weight is around 1.75 
kg (Walker 1975). The general colour of the 
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The large- 
toothed ferret 
badger or the 
Burmese ferret 
badger in India is 
sympatric with 
the small-toothed 
ferret badger. 


dorsal body surface varies from blackish or 
deep purplish-grey, to various shades of 
brown, often giving a silvery or grey cast to 
the pelage. The mask, cheeks, nuchal stripe, 
and ventral side is yellowish-bufly or white. 
It has a shorter, frequently interrupted dorsal 
streak (white tipped erectile hair) beginning 
from the forehead extending up to the 
shoulders which are white or reddish in 
colour. It has rounded ears with white 
margins. 

It has three subspecies millsi, taxilla and 
moschata. The subspecies M moschata millsi 
Thomas, 1922 is reported from India. 

Behaviour 

In India ferret-badgers live in tropical and 
subtropical forests, and also in grasslands. 
They are nocturnal, coming out usually at 
dusk. Like most badgers they live in holes 
dug out by themselves or in burrows of 
other animals and in rock crevices. They 
are good climbers and often sleep on the 
branches of trees. They are omnivorous 
and known to feed on small animals, insects, 
earthworms and fruits. The young ones 
are bom during May and June and the 
litter size is 1-3. Because it preys upon 
insects and pests such as cockroaches the 
local people like Lepchas and Bhotias 
encourage them to enter their huts (Prater 
1971). 


Meghalaya, Manipur and Arunachal Pradesh 
(Pocock 1941, ZSI1992, Ramakantha 1992b, 
1995, Choudhury 1997 a,b, 1999, Datta 1999, 
Chakraborty & Bhattacharya 1999). Outside 
of India its presence has been confirmed from 
Myanmar and Thailand (Pocock 1941, 
Wozencraft 1993). 



Description 

The large-toothed ferret badger is similar in 
size to small-toothed ferret badger. 
However, they differ mostly in the pattern 
of dentition. It has a massive pm^ and pm ' 
is disproportionately smaller than pm^. 
However, externally the dorsal streak in 
large-toothed ferret badger always extends 
up to the back or base of the tail, and is 
always continuous. Individual colour variation 
is prominent in both the species, and 
individually. 


Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule I part I of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, Appendix 
III of CITES, and EN BI 2c during the CAMP 
Workshop. 

LARGE-TOOTHED FERRET BADGER 
Melogale personaca Geoffroy 1831 

Distribution 

In India the large-toothed ferret badger or 
the Burmese ferret badger is distributed from 
Nepal eastwards to West Bengal, Assam, 


Four subspecies are reported, A/I. personata 
personata, M. p. nipalensis, A/I. p. pieri and A/I. 
p. laotum, of which one subspecies A/I. p. 
personata is reported from India. 

Behaviour 

Nothing is known about its behaviour and 
ecology. 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule II part II of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act 1972, Appendix 
III of CITES and VU C2a during the CAMP 
Workshop. 
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Mustelids, Viverrids & Herpestids: Species Profile 


S.A. Hussain 


The Eurasian 
otter lives in 
highland and 
lowland lakes, 
rivers, streams, 
marshes and 
coastal areas. 
Its major prey is 
fish, sometimes 
exceeding more 
than 80% of 
the diet 


SUBFAMILY LUTRINAE (Otters) 

EURASIAN OTTER Lutra lutra , Linnaeus 
1758 

Distribution 

The Eurasian otter has the widest distribution 
range of all otter species extending from 
Europe through northern Africa to Asia as 
far as Taiwan, Korea and Philippines (Mason 
& Macdonald 1986, Wozencraft 1993). In 
India it occurs in Jammu and Kashmir, 
Himachal Pradesh, hills of Uttar Pradesh, 
Sikkim, West Bengal, Assam and Arunachal 
Pradesh (ZSI 1992, Choudhury 1997a,b, 
1999) Orissa, and in the southern India in 
Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Tamil Nadu, 
Karnataka and Goa (Pocock 1941, Prater 
1971). It was not reported from Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Gujarat, Rajasthan and Maharastra. 



Range map 14 Eurasian otter 


Pocock (1941) reports four subspecies from 
India, L lutra nair Cuvier, 1823 occurs in 
southern India, locality type Pondicherry, L I. 
monticola Hodgson, 1839 occurs in northern 
India from Himachal Pradesh (Kangra) 
eastwards to Assam, locality type - Nepal, L 
/. kutub Schinz, 1844 occurs in Kashmir, Kangra 
and Tibet locality type - Kashmir and L /. 
aurobrunnea Hodgson, 1868 occurs in Nepal 
and Garhwal Himalayas, locality type Nepal. 

Behaviour and ecology 

The Eurasian otter is primarily nocturnal, 
largely solitary and lives in a wide variety of 
aquatic habitats, including highland and 
lowland lakes, rivers, streams, marshes and 
coastal areas. Like most Lutra species fish is 
the major prey of otters sometimes exceeding 
more than 80% of the diet (Erlinge 1968, 
Webb 1975, Beja 1991, Ruiz-Olmo& Palazon 
1997). In addition to fish a whole range of 
other prey items have been recorded in the 
diet in variable proportions. These include 
aquatic insects, reptiles, amphibians, birds, 
small mammals, and crustaceans (Jenkins et 
al. 1979, Adrian & Delibes l987,Skaren 1993). 
Age at sexual maturity is around 18 months 
in male and 24 months in the case of female, 
but in captivity rt is usually 3 to 4 years (Reuther 
1991). The gestation period is approximately 
65 days, the litter size varies from I to 5, and 
the life expectancy is around 17 years 
(Acharjyo & Mishra 1983). 


Description 

The colour of the dorsal part of the fur in 
Eurasian otter varies from rusty to dusky- 
brown, where, as ventral side is lighter - 
sometimes up to grey or white. The lips 
and the throat show individual yellow, grey 
or white spots. The completely hairy tail is 
flattened at its terminal half and tapered at 
its end. The rhinarium is bare, mostly of black 
colour, sometimes with light spots. The 
shape of its upper rim shows a “W". All 
four feet have five toes with strong claws 
and webs between the toes, which extend 
at least to the last bone of each digit (Pocock 
1941). 


Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule II part II of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, Appendix I 
of CITES, and NE for the IUCN Red List 
This species was not evaluated during the 
CAMP Workshop. 

SMOOTH-COATED OTTER Lutra 
perspicillata Geoffroy, 1826 

Distribution 

The smooth-coated otter is distributed 
throughout southern Asia from Indonesia, 
through southeast Asia, and westwards 
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The smooth- 
coated otter 
is the most 
cosmopolitan of 
all the Indian 
otter species. 


through southern China, India and Pakistan, 
with an isolated population in Iraq (Pocock 
1941, Prater 1971, Medway 1978, Mason & 
Macdonald 1986, Hussain 1993, Hussain & 
Choudhury 1997). Though its current status 
in the middle east including Iraq is not known, 
its presence has been confirmed from Nepal, 
India, Bangladesh, Bhutan, southwest China, 
Myanmar, Thailand, Vietnam, Malaysia, 
Sumatra, Java and Borneo (Mason & 
Macdonald 1986, Corbet & Hill 1992). In 
India it occurs in Himachal Pradesh, Punjab, 
plains of Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, Bihar, in the central Indian plateau 
of Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, in east and 
northeast in West Bengal, Assam, Arunachal 
Pradesh (Sanyal 1991, ZSI 1992, Choudhury 
1997 a,b, 1999) through Myanmar. In the 
south in Karnataka, Kerala, Tamil Nadu and 
Goa (Pocock 1941). 



Range map 15 Smooth-coated otter 


mm, tail length 400-450 mm, hind foot 100- 
140 mm and weight 7-11 kg ranging from 6.5 
kg in the case of subadult to 7.00-1 1.4 kg in 
adults. In colour, the dorsal part of the body 
varies from deep, nearly blackish-brown, or 
lighter brown with a rufous tinge with much 
paler, tawny or sandy brown. Whereas the 
underside is always lighter than the dorsal 
part the paws are paler than the back. The 
upper lip to the edge of the rhinarium, the 
cheek to the eye and ear, the sides of the 
neck, the chin and throat are white or whitish 
(Pocock, 1941). In its external characters the 
smooth-coated otter differs from Eurasian 
otter by its very smooth, sleek coat, i.e. hair 
texture is velvety. The length of the guard 
hair ranges between 12-14 mm and under 
fur6-8mm(Duplaix&Davis, 1981). Muzzle 
is not spotted and the rhinarium is bare, dusky 
with peaked upper margin (inverted V 
shaped). The terminal half of the tail is more 
flattened than the Eurasian otter with a 
tapered end. Both the fore and the hind paws 
are large, well webbed, but the third phalanges 
are free of webbing. 

Pocock (1941) reports two subspecies from 
India. L p. perspicillata Geoffroy, 1826 occurs 
in northeast and in southern India, locality 
type Nepal Tarai and Madras. L p. sindica 
Pocock, 1940 occurs in north and 
northwestern India, locality type Chak in the 
Sukkur district of Sindh (now in Pakistan). 


Description 

The size and proportion of the smooth- 
coated otter is almost similar to the Eurasian 
otter. The tail length is more than half the 
length of the head and body and more than 
three times the length of hind foot. The total 
length ranges between 1067 and 1300 mm, 
head to body 655 and 790 mm and the tail 
length ranges between 406 and 505 mm 
(Duplaix & Davis 1981). Measurements of 
two specimens given by Pocock (1941) are 
as follows; head and body 655-687 mm, tail 
422-435 mm, hind foot 137-142 mm 
(Medway 1978). Lekagul & McNeely (1988) 
mentioned head to body length 650-750 


Behaviour and ecology 

The smooth-coated otter occurs along the 
large rivers and lakes, in mangrove forests 
along the coast and estuaries, and in 
southeast Asia it even uses the rice fields 
for foraging (Foster-Turly 1992, Sivasothi & 
Nor 1994, Melisch et al. 1996). Along the 
large rivers in India, it shows greater 
preference for rocky stretches in all the 
seasons, since these stretches provide sites 
for den and resting (Hussain 1993, Hussain 
& Choudhury 1995). In the Tarai areas of 
the upper Gangetic plains the seasonally 
flooded swamps dominated by Phragmites 
karka, Arundo donax, Sderostachya fusca, 
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Mustelids, Viverrids & Herpestids: Species Profile 


S.A. Hussain 


The smooth- 
coated otter is 
predominantly a 
fish eater. Along a 
major river a 
typical family of 
five members 
need 17 km 
stretch of 
undisturbed river 
for survival. In the 
Tarai areas of 
upper Gangetic 
plains the 
seasonally flooded 
swamps are 
extensively used 
by this species. 


Corex obscuriceps and Cyanodon dactylon 
communities interspersed with Syzygium spp. 
were extensively used by smooth-coated 
otters during monsoon and in early winter 
(Hussain 1998). 

It is predominantly a fish eater, but 
supplements its diet with shrimp/crayfish, 
crab and insects, and other vertebrates such 
as frogs, mudskippers, birds and rats (Prater 
1971, Foster-Turly 1992, Hussain 1993, 
Hussain & Choudhury 1998). The range of 
fish in the diet varies from 75 to 100% 
(Foster-Turly 1992, Hussain 1993, Melisch 
et al. 1996, Hussain & Choudhury 1998). A 
typical group of smooth-coated otter 
consists of male, female, and up to three to 
five young ones. (Wayre 1974, Hussain 
1996). During a radio-tracking study in the 
National Chambal Sanctuary, India, the 
home ranges of all the otters tracked, 
overlapped intensively. Among the radio- 
implanted otters, the maximum home range 
was observed in a subadult male and the 
minimum in a juvenile female and male. 
Among the non-tagged otters, the home 
range of female with cubs was estimated as 
5.5 km. In case of the adult male it was 
estimated as approximately 17 km (Hussain 
1993, Hussain & Choudhury 1995). 

The smooth-coated otter attains sexual 
maturity at twenty-two months in captivity 
(Desai 1974). Yadav (1967) observed first 
litter at four years of age. In captivity it mates 
during August to November (Desai, 1974, 
Naidu & Malhotra 1989). The gestation 
penod varies from 60 to 62 days (Yadav 
1967, Desai 1974, Naidu & Malhotra 1989). 
The litter size varies from I to 5 (mean = 
3.25) (Desai 1974, Naidu & Malhotra 1989). 
The longest recorded life span in captivity is 
around 20 years five months (Acharjyo & 
Mishra 1983). 

Conservation Status 

Listed in Schedule II part II of Indian Wildlife 
(Protection) Act, 1972, Appendix II of CITES 
and VU A2cd in the IUCN Red List. 


SMALL-CLAWED OTTER Aonyx cinerea 
llliger, 1889 

Distribution 

It occurs in north India from the Himalayan 
foothills of Himachal Pradesh (Kulu), West 
Bengal, Assam and Arunachal Pradesh (ZSI 
1992, Choudhury I997a,b, 1999) as well 
as in southern India, in the higher ranges of 
the hills in Coorg (Karnataka), Ashambu, 
Nilgiri and Palni hills (Tamil Nadu) and some 
places in Kerala (Pocock 1941, Prater 1971). 
Outside India it occurs in Myanmar, Thailand, 
southern China, Laos PDR, Vietnam, 
Malaysia, Indonesia and Philippines (Mason 
& Macdonald 1986, Wozencraft 1993). 



Range map 16 Small-clawed otter 


Description 

It is smallest of all otter species (Harris 1968). 
It is distinguished from the Eurasian and 
smooth-coated otter in external characters 
by the structure of the feet, which are 
considerably narrower, with more 
emarginate webs which do not extend along 
the digital pads and are sparsely covered 
below with short hair. The claws, except in 
small cubs, are minute, erect spikes, not 
projecting beyond the end ofthe digital pads. 
The planter pads are better developed, 
more normal in shape, sub-symmetrical and 
four lobed. The rhinarium is as in the 
smooth-coated otter (inverted V shaped). 
The shape of the tail is similar to Eurasian 
otter and is little longer than the length of 
the head and body. The colour ofthe dorsal 
surface is dark brown, sometimes with a 
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tawny or aifous tinge and the tip of the 
contour hair paler. The underside is generally 
paler brown than the upper part often 
showing grey cast The edge of the upper 
lip, chin, cheek, side of the neck and throat 
are grey or nearly white. The length of the 
head and body is around 420 to 540 mm, 
tail 233 to 330 mm and weight ranges 
between 2.7 to 5.4 kg. 

Pocock (1941) reports two subspecies from 
India. A cinerea concolor, Rafinesque, 1832 
occurs in Himalayas from Kulu eastwards 
from entire northeast India, locality type - 
Garo hills, Assam. A cinerea nimai Pocock, 
1940 occurs in southern India, locality type - 
Virajpet in south Coorg. 


Behaviour and ecology 

In most oftheir range the small-clawed otters 
are sympatric with smooth-coated and 
Eurasian otters. In India all three species occur 
in southwest India particularly from Western 
Ghats and possibly in the hills of Uttar Pradesh 
and Assam. In south India it is mostly found 
along hill streams. It was once common in 
the mangroves of east Calcutta and 
Sunderbans (Sanyal 1991). In Malaysia and 
Indonesia including Java it occurs in coastal 
wetlands, and along the banks of paddy fields. 
Comparable data from Java, Myanmar, and 
India revealed that Oriental small-clawed 
otter has a high climatic and trophic 
adaptability in south and southeast Asian 
tropics, occurring from coastal wetlands up 


Table 4. Summary of the distribution and conservation status of the Indian mustelid 
species. 



Species 

Distribution 


Conservation status 


The small-clawed 

Biogeographic zones 

IWPA 

CITES 

IUCN 

CAMP 

otter is 

Beech marten 

1 A, 1B, 2A, 2B, 2C.2D 

ii 

III 

- 

DD 

predominantly an 
invertebrate 

Yellow-throated 

marten 

1B, 2A, 2B, 2C, 2D, 9A, 
9B 

n 

III 

- 

LR Ic 

feeder and relies 

Nilgiri marten 

5B 

n 

III 

VU BI2c 

VUBI 2bc 

mostly on crabs 

Ermine 

IA.IB.2A 

i 

III 

- 

DD 

for its survival. 

Pale weasel 

IA, IB, 2A, 2B, 2C, 2D 

ii 

III 

- 

DD 

• 

Siberian weasel 

IA. IB, 2A, 2B, 2C, 2D. 
9A 

ii 

III 

- 

LRnt 


Yellow-bellied 

weasel 

IA. IB, 2A.2B, 2C, 2D. 
9A, 9B 

ii 

III 

- 

DD 


Back-striped weasel 

1 B(Sikkim), 2C, 2D, 
9A.9B 

- 

III 

VU C2a 

DD 


Polecat 

IA, IB 

ii 

III 

- 

DD 


Ratel 

3A, 3B. 4A, 4B, 6A, 6B, 
6C, 6D, 6E, 7A, 7B, 9A 

i 

III 

- 

LRnt 


Hog-badger 

1B (Sikkim), 2C, 2D, 
9A.9B 

i 

III 

- 

DD 


Small-toothed ferret 
badger 

1B (Sikkim), 2C, 2D, 
9A.9B 

i 

III 

- 

EN Bl 2c 


Large-toothed ferret 
badger 

1B (Sikkim), 2C, 2D, 
9A.9B 

ii 

III 

- 

VU C2 a 


Eurasian otter 

IA, IB, 2A, 2B, 2C, 2D, 
5B, 6B, 6C, 6E, 7B, 9A. 
9B 

ii 

1 

NE 



Smooth-coated otter 

IA, IB, 2A, 2B, 2C, 2D, 
3B, 4A, 4B, 5A. 5B, 6A. 
6B, 6C, 6D, 6E, 7A, 7B. 

9A, 9B 

ii 

II 

VU A2 cd 



Small-clawed otter 

1B (Sikkim),2B, 2C, 2D, 
5B, 7B, 9A, 9B 

i 

II 

LRnt 

~ 


IWPA- Indian Wildlife Protection Act, CITES - Appendices of CITES, IUCN - IUCN Red List (1996). 
CAMP - Conservation Assessment and Management Plan for Mammals of India (CAMP Workshop) 
(Molur et at 1998). Biogeographic zone - (Rodgers et al. 2000). 
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BOX I 


The Biogeographic Zones of India (Rodgers et al. 2000). 


Code 

Zones 

Code 

Zones 

IA 

Trans-Himalayas-Ladakh-Mountains 

6B 

Deccan Peninsula-Chotta Nagpur 

IB 

Trans-Himalayas-Tibetan Plateau 

6C 

Deccan Peninsula-Eastern Highlands 

2A 

Himalayas-Northwest Himalayas 

6D 

Deccan Peninsula-Central Plateau 

2B 

Himalayas-West Himalayas 

6E 

Deccan Peninsula-Deccan South 

2C 

Himalayas-Central Himalayas 

7A 

Gangetic Plain-Upper 

2D 

Himalayas-East Himalayas 

7B 

Gangetic plain Lower 

3A 

Desert-Thar 

8A 

Coast-West Coast 

3B 

Desert Katchchh 

8B 

Coast-East Coast 

4A 

Semi Arid-Punjab Plains 

8C 

Coast Lakshadweep 

4B 

Semi Arid-Gujarat Rajaputana 

9A 

Northeast-Brahamaputra Valley 

5A 

Western Ghats-Malabar Plains 

9B 

Northeast- Northeast Hills 

5B 

Western Ghats-Mountains 

I0A 

Islands-Andaman 

6A 

Deccan Peninsula-Central Highlands 

I0B 

Islands- Nicobar 


The binturong 
is also known 
as bear cat. 

It is the heaviest 
among all the 
viverrids. 


to mountain streams (Melisch et al, 1996). In 
contrast to Lutra species it is an invertebrate 
feeder. Invertebrates constitute around 87% 
of its diet. The other important prey species 
are fish, amphibians and snakes. In the wild, 
the small-clawed otters have been seen both 
singly and in groups ranging from 2 to 8. It is 
active both during day and night, but it is 
mainly nocturnal. In captivity, females are 
capable to breed at the age of 15 months. 
The gestation period is around 60 days and 
litter size ranges from 2-7. Life span in captivity 
is around 11 years (Crandall 1964). 

Conservation status 

Listed in Schedule I and part I of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, Appendix II 
of CITES and LR nt in IUCN Red List. It was 
not evaluated during the CAMP Workshop. 


FAMILY VIVERRIDAE 
SUBFAMILY PARADOXURINAE 
(Binturong and Palm Civets) 

BINTURONG Arctictis binturong Raffles, 1821 

Distribution 

It is distributed in eastern Himalayas from 
Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan, Assam eastward in 
Tripura, Nagaland, Arunachal Pradesh 
(Pocock 1939, Choudhury 1997a,b, Datta 
1999,Jha 1999), Myanmar, Thailand, Malaysia 
and Indonesia as far as the Philippines (Pocock 
1939, Medway 1978, Corbet & Hill 1992). 



Description 

In general the binturong is essentially like 
Paradoxurus and Paguma but larger in size 
having a much coarser and shaggy coat. The 
general coat colour is blackish or very dark 
brown with pale tipped hair giving a speckled 
appearance to the pelage. The head is deeply 
speckled and greyish, especially in the 
juveniles. The vibrissae are long, 
conspicuously white, and the edge of the 
pinnae are white with a tuft of hair, otherwise 
black. The tail is prehensile with thick fur 
and its colour similar to the body but paler 
at the base beneath. The tail is little shorter 
than the head and body. The length of the 
head and body varies between 610 to 965 
mm, the tail length is between 560-890 mm 
and body weight around 9 to 14 kg. 

The Indian subspecies is A. binturong albifrons 
Cuvier, 1822 (Pocock 1939). 
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Behaviour 

It lives mostly in mature forests. It is primarily 
arboreal, largely nocturnal and solitary. It is 
often seen in small groups with immature 
offspring. It is said to be omnivorous, eating 
fruits and shoots, insects, birds and small 
mammals. There are reports of it catching 
fish (Harrison 1952, Ogilvie 1958). In 
captivity ft is very vocal. The gestation period 
is around 92 days (Gensch 1963) with litter 
size of 1-2. Weaning occurs after eight 
weeks. Longest recorded life span in captivity 
is 18 years and one month (Jones 1968). 


proximal portion of the tail and the outside 
of the legs is tawny, but varies individually 
from dusky grey-tawny to bright ochre-buff. 
The head is usually darker and greyer. The 
muzzle is brownish with median white streak 
on the muzzle and front of the forehead. 
The back is always marked with three distinct 
black or dark brown longitudinal stripes in 
the midline. The flanks are unmarked. The 
juveniles are uniformly brown. The head and 
body length is 480 to 575 mm, tail is 560 to 
600 mm and the weight varies from 2.0 to 
2.7 kg (Roberts 1977). 


The small¬ 
toothed palm 
civet 

closely resembles 
common palm 
civet in external 
form. It is also 
known as three- 
striped palm 
civet 


Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule I part I of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act 1972, Appendix III 
of CITES, and DD during CAMP Workshop. 

SMALL-TOOTHED PALM CIVET 

Arctogalidia trivirgata Gray, 1832 

Distribution 

It is distributed in northeast India possibly 
from West Bengal (Sclater 1891), Assam and 
Arunachal Pradesh (Choudhury 1997 a,b) 
through Myanmar, south China, Thailand 
Malaysia, Indonesia and Singapore (Pocock 
1939, Medway 1978, Corbet & Hill 1992). 



Range map 18 Small-toothed palm civet 


Description 

The small-toothed palm civet closely 
resembles common palm civet in external 
form and in the length of the legs and tail. 
The general colour of the nape, back, 


The Indian subspecies is A. trivirgata millsi 
Wroughton, 1921 (Pocock 1939). 

Behaviour 

Like most of the palm civets ft is solitary, 
however, occasionally it is seen in a small 
group of females with young ones. Primarily 
arboreal and nocturnal, by day time it can 
be found resting on the upper branches of 
tall trees. It is omnivorous in habit, feeding 
on insects, small mammals, birds and mostly 
fruits. The stomach of two of the animals 
contained beetles, frogs and a lizard. Litter 
size is usually three. In captivity it attains 
maturity in 17 months. The gestation period 
is 45 days. The longest recorded life span is 
around I I years (Jones 1968). 

Conservation status 

It is listed in the Schedule II part II of the 
Indian Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972 and 
in Appendix III of CITES. It was not evaluated 
during the CAMP Workshop. 

COMMON PALM CIVET Paradoxurus 
hermaphroditus Schreber 1778 

Distribution 

The common palm civet is distributed in 
northern Pakistan and in entire India from 
east of Gujarat to Jammu and Kashmir, whole 
of the peninsula down south up to Sri Lanka. 
In the north of India from Nepal, Bhutan 
and south China, eastward through West 
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Mustelids, Viverrids & Herpestids: Species Profile 


S.A. Hussain 


The common 
palm civet is 
probably the most 
cosmopolitan of 
all the Indian 
civets. It is also 
known as 
toddy cat 


The brown palm 
civet is endemic 
to the Western 
Ghats. 


Bengal, Assam, Arunachal Pradesh (Pocock 
1939, ZSI 1992, Choudhury I997,a,b, 1999, 
Datta 1999, Jha 1999) to Myanmar, Thailand, 
Malaysia, Indonesia, Philippines, New Guinea 
and Japan (Pocock 1939, Medway 1978, 
Corbet & Hill 1992, Wozencraft 1993). 



Description 

A black or blackish-brown civet heavily built, 
with long, coarse and shaggy hair and short 
limbs. The tail is as long as the head and 
body. The ground colour of the coat varies 
seasonally and individually from olive-grey 
to almost cream with darker bases to the 
hair. The back is always marked with three 
indistinct black or dark brown longitudinal 
stripes in the midline. The flanks are marked 
with many dark spots, which may be partly 
coalesced to form additional longitudinal 
stripes. These markings are less prominent 
in the juveniles. The tail is sometimes tipped 
white. It is distinguished from Viverra and 
Viverricula by uniformly grey un-pattemed 
throat, and un-ringed tail. The limbs are 
always black or dark brown. Facial markings 
are quite variable; the most usual pattern is 
a white patch or spot below and above the 
eyes, and each side of the nose. Weight 
ranges from 2.4 to 4.0 kg, head and body 
length varies between 480 and 590 mm and 
tail length between 440 to 535 mm. 

Around 16 subspecies have been reported 
to occur in Asia. For details see Pocock 
(1939). 


Behaviour 

Like other civets it is mostly solitary, nocturnal 
and largely arboreal, although freely 
descending to the ground to cross open 
spaces. It prefers well-wooded forests, and 
roams around in plantations taking shelter in 
hollows of trees. It also lives close to human 
habitation on roofs and in homesteads. It is 
an omnivore and feeds on birds, rodents, 
insects and fruits such as Tendu (Diospyros 
spp.) banana, pineapple, coffee and berries 
(Pocock 1939, Medway 1978, Singh 1982). 
The young ones are bom in lair in hollows of 
trees, or among boulders. The litter size is 
usually 3 to 4. They mature at the age of 11 - 
12 months. The longest recorded life span is 
22 years 5 months (Jones 1968). When 
threatened they hiss and spit like cats. 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule II part II of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, Appendix 
III of CITES and LRIc during CAMP 
Workshop. 

BROWN PALM CIVET Paradoxurus 
jerdoni Blanford, 1885 

Distribution 

The brown palm civet is endemic to 
Western Ghats, It is distributed in the Palni, 
Nilgiri and Anamalai hills, Travancore and 
Coorg (Pocock 1939, Corbet & Hill 1992, 
Mudappa 1998) particularly at an altitude 
ranging between 500 and 1300 m. 
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The masked palm 
civet is mainly 
arboreal, 
nocturnal and 
largely solitary in 
its habits. 


Description 

The brown palm civet is more or less similar 
to the common palm civet in size. The general 
body colour is brown with deep brown or 
blackish face and shoulder speckled with 
buffy-grey, which merge with the greyish 
flanks. All the limbs are darker, similar to face 
and shoulder. Unlike common palm civet it 
lacks distinct marking on the body. The length 
ofthe tail is almost the size of head and body 
with the distal end lighter brown to dirty 
white. Weight ranges from 2.4 - 4.0 kg, head 
and body length 480 - 590 mm and tail length 
from 400 - 535 mm. 

Two subspecies are recorded (Pocock 
1939), P. jerdoni jerdoni Blanford, 1885 
distributed largely in Palni and Nilgiri hills and 
Travancone and P. jerdoni caniscus Pocock, 
1933 in Coorg. 

Behaviour 

The brown palm civet is found in well- 
wooded forests. It is largely arboreal and 
nocturnal found around coffee estates 
(Pocock 1939). It is predominantly 
frugivorous. As found in a recent study (see 
Mudappa, Status Report 8, this issue) it feeds 
on nearly 40 rainforest trees and liana fruit 
species. It occasionally supplements its diet 
with birds, rodents and insects (Pocock 1939). 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule II part II of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act 1972, Appendix 
III of CITES, VUBI 2c in IUCN Red List, and 
VU BI 2bc during CAMP Workshop. 


MASKED PALM CIVET Paguma larvata 
Hamilton-Smith, 1827 

Distribution 

The masked palm civet has the largest 
distribution range among all the civet species. 
It is distributed throughout the Himalayas 
from north of Pakistan, Jammu and Kashmir 
to Arunachal Pradesh through Punjab, 
Himachal Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, West 


Bengal, Sikkim and Assam southwards to 
Andaman Islands (Pocock 1939, Roberts 
1977, ZSI 1992, Choudhury 1997 a,b, 1999, 
Jha 1999). Extralimitally it is distributed in 
Nepal, Bhutan, south China to eastwards in 
Myanmar, Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia, 
Taiwan and Japan (Pocock 1939, Roberts 
1977, Medway 1978, Cortot & Hill 1992). 



Description 

The masked palm civet is distinguished from 
other Indian civets by its white whiskers and 
by the absence of spots or stripes on its 
body (Prater 1971). It is larger and heavier 
than the common palm civet with a relatively 
longer tail, which is cylindrical and thickly 
muscular in its proximal portion. The tail is 
two third of the head and body length. Its 
body colour ranges from uniform greyish- 
black at the extremities to almost pure black, 
and the underparts are greyish-buff colour. 
The tail is often tipped dirty white. The face 
has a regular black and greyish-white pattern, 
which varies among individuals, but usually a 
white semicircular band of creamy white hair 
occurs behind and below the eyes, which 
does not meet across the forehead. There 
may be a distinct line of grey tipped hair 
running down the centre of the forehead 
and nose, another beneath the ears passing 
over the cheeks, and a blotch below each 
eye. It has derived its name from these 
markings or mask, ft is distinguished from 
yellow-throated marten by the pale markings 
on the face, and the dark chin and throat. 
The head to body length varies from 415- 
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Mustelids, Viverrids & Herpestids: Species Profile 


S.A. Hussain 


The large 
Indian civet is 
distributed in 
northern India 
possibly from 
Chamba to 
Arunachal 
Pradesh. 


730 mm, tail is 392-560 mm and weight 
ranges from 3.6-6 kg. 

Four Indian subspecies are, P. larvata 
wroughtoni Schwarz, 1913 occurring in 
Kashmir, Upper Punjab, and parts of Kumaun 
and Garhwal; P. larvata gray! Bennett, 1835 
in Kumaun and Garhwal; P. larvata neglecta 
Pocock 1934 from Sikkim eastwards; P. 
larvata tytlerii Tytler, 1864 in Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands. 

Behaviour 

Its habits are similar to those of common 
palm civet. The masked palm civet is mainly 
arboreal, nocturnal and largely solitary. It 
lives in mountain and hill forests taking shelter 
in hollows of trees. It mostly eats fruits but 
also supplements its diet with rodents, birds, 
insects and roots. When disturbed or agitated 
it ejects a foul smelling secretion from its 
four anal glands. It breeds in holes in trees. 
The litter size is I -4. In juveniles the facial 
masks are not very prominent but have 
indistinct marking on the dorsal side similar 
to common palm civets leading to confusion 
in identification in the field. The longest 
recorded life span in captivity is 15 years and 
5 months (Crandall 1964). 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule II part II of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, and 
Appendix III of CITES and LRIc during the 
CAMP Workshop. 

SUBFAMILY VIVERRINAE (Civets and 
linsangs) 

LARGE INDIAN CIVET Viverra zibecha 
Linnaeus, 1758 

Distribution 

It is distributed in northern India possibly 
from Chamba to north Bengal, Sikkim, 
eastwards to Orissa (Acharjyo & Patnaik 
1987), Assam, Meghalaya, Nagaland, 
Manipur and Arunachal Pradesh (Pocock 


1933, Choudhury 1997a,b, 1999, Datta 
1999). Extralimitally it has been reported 
from Nepal, Myanmar, Thailand, Singapore 
and in the mainland Malaysia (Pocock 1939, 
Medway 1978, Corbet & Hill 1992). 



Description 

It is a large civet with a pointed muzzle, long 
compressed body and short stumpy legs, a 
built typical to true civets. Like all members 
of the genus Viverra, the third and the fourth 
digits of the forefeet are with well-developed 
skin-sheaths protecting the claws. All the feet 
are thickly hairy between the pads. General 
colour is grey or tawny with yellowish or 
brown tinge. Flanks are marked with 
indistinct dark spots or mottling of black or 
dark brown colour. The front of the muzzle 
on each side has a whitish patch; the chin 
and the fore throat are blackish. Anterior 
edges of the ears are widely separated by 
the broad forehead. There is always an 
erectile black spinal stripe or crest (dorsal 
crest) running from behind the shoulders 
to the root of the tail. Dark bands are 
pronounced on the chest and shoulders and 
form loops and rosettes on the hindquarters. 
The tail is almost half the size of head and 
body with five to eight dark bands separated 
by pale rings extending up to the tip of the 
tail. There is significant variation in coat 
colour among individuals because of age, sex 
and seasons. The length of the head and 
body is 760-820 mm, tail 425-495 mm, and 
weight 8-9 kg. Males and females are 
approximately alike in size. 
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The Malabar 
civet is endemic 
to the Western 
Ghats occuring 
particularly in the 
coastal districts. 


Two subspecies possibly found in India are, 
V. zibetha zibetha Linnaeus, 1758 in Nepal, 
Bhutan, upper Bengal and apparently in 
Assam and V. zibetha picta Wroughton, 1915 
from east of (Brahmaputra) Assam (Pocock 
1939). 

Behaviour 

It is nocturnal, generally solitary, primarily 
terrestrial and restricted to the forest floor, 
although it can climb with ease. It is largely 
carnivorous but supplements its diet with 
fruits. Like most carnivores it feeds on 
anything worth killing. The stomach contents 
of one animal were found to have a small 
monitor lizard, a shrew, number of insects 
including cicada and some oil palm seeds. In 
India, it has also been seen fishing and in 
China crabs have been found in the gut 
contents. It breeds during May and June and 
produces 3-4 young ones in a litter. The 
maximum recorded life span is 15 years and 
five months in captivity (Crandall 1964). 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule II part II of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, Appendix 
II of CITES, and VU Ale during CAMP 
Workshop. 


MALABAR CIVET Viverra civettina Blyth, 
1862 

Distribution 

The Malabar civet is endemic to the Western 
Ghats. It is mostly recorded from the coastal 
district of Western Ghats in southern India 
from Kanyakumari in the extreme south to 
Honnavar in Karnataka, in the north as far 
as Wayanad and Coorg (Pocock 1933, 1939, 
Corbet & Hill 1992). There are only two 
reports of its occurrence in the higher 
elevation of the Western Ghats, in the High 
Wavy Mountains (Hutton 1949) and 
Kudremukh (Karanth 1986). Recent report 
is from Elayur near Calicut Kerala (Kurup 
1989). For details see Kumar et al. 
Conservation Initiatives 2, this issue. 



Description 

It is a large civet, almost similar in size to the 
large Indian civet V. zibetha. Its exact 
measurement is not available. However, it 
is believed that an adult is around 1090 - 
1250 mm long including tail which is around 
330 to 400 mm and weighing up to 6.45 to 
8 kg. The coat is long and full grey in colour. 
The body pattern is blackish and larger in 
size as compared to the little civet. The 
dorsal crest is black and prominent extending 
from neck up to the tip of the tail. The tail 
has five white rings, the last one being only 
about two inches from the tip. 

Behaviour 

The Malabar civet once inhabited the 
lowland forests in its range. In northern 
Kerala it appears to be confined to thickets 
in cashew plantations, and to highly degraded 
lowland forests (Ashraf et al. 1993). It is 
reported to be nocturnal and retreats to the 
scrub forests and cashew plantations during 
the day for shelter. From the recent surveys 
(see Kumar et al. Conservation Initiatives 2, 
this issue) concluded that the typical habitat 
of Malabar civet is lowland swamp and 
riparian forests in the coastal plain districts 
of Western Ghats. Little is known about its 
ecology and biology. 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule I part I of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, Appendix I 
of CITES, CR C2a in IUCN Red List and CR 
AI be during the CAMP Workshop. 
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S.A. Hussain 


The small Indian 
civet is sympatric 
to common palm 
civet in 
distribution. 
However, unlike 
common palm 
civet it prefers to 
hunt on ground. 


SMALL INDIAN CIVET Viverricula indica 
Desmarest, 1817 

Distribution 

It is distributed over most of India, Pakistan, 
eastward to south China, Myanmar, 
Thailand, southward from Sri Lanka, 
Singapore, Malaysia and Indonesia (Pocock 
1939, Roberts 1977, Medway 1978, Corbet 
& Hill 1992, Datta 1999). 



Description 

The small Indian civet is somewhat cat like 
in general appearance having relatively long 
forelegs and conspicuous rounded ears. The 
general body colour varies from sandy-buff 
to greyish-white and is heavily spotted with 
blackish patches in parallel horizontal lines. 
The spots are smaller in the region of the 
spine where they tend to coalesce into 
continuous lines. The spots at the flanks are 
considerably bigger and set apart than from 
the dorsal spots. All four legs are blackish 
or very dark brown and are often marked 
with small white patches. The tail is almost 
two third the length of head and body and 
is conspicuously marked with 9-10 
concentric black rings. The throat and breast 
are greyish-white with two thick black 
semicircular bands on the upper throat. It 
lacks dorsal crest and the anterior edge of 
the ears is set close together. The weight 
varies from 2.2 - 3.4 kg (Shortridge 1914, 
Roberts 1977). The head and body measure 
450 to 630 mm while tail length vanes from 
369 and 413 mm. 


Five subspecies have been identified from 
India; V. indica indica Geoffroy, 1803 from 
Western Ghats, V. indica bengalensis Grey, 
1832 from the plains of northern India, V. 
indica deserti Bonhote, 1898 from Rajasthan, 
V. indica wellsi Pocock, 1933 from Kangra, 
Kumaun and Uttar Pradesh, and V. indica 
baptistae Pocock, 1933 from upper Bengal 
and Assam. 

Behaviour 

It is normally solitary and strictly nocturnal 
and prefers long grasses and scrub to live in. 
Though it is capable of climbing trees, it 
prefers to hunt on ground. It is mostly 
omnivorous in nature. Its diet includes 
rodents, lizards, insects, small birds, birds' eggs 
and nestling and often fruits. It lives in 
burrows dug by itself or under rocks. It is 
polyestrous, and young ones are seen 
throughout the year, with litter size between 
3 to 5. The life span is around 22 years in 
captivity (Jones 1968). 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule II part II of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act 1972, Appendix 
III of CITES, and LR nt during CAMP 
Workshop. 

SPOTTED LINSANG Prionodon 
pardicolor Hodgson, 1841 

Distribution 

It is distributed from east of Nepal to Sikkim, 
Assam, Arunachal Pradesh (Pocock 1939, 
Choudhury 1997a,b, 1999, Datta 1999, Jha 
1999) eastwards to Myanmar, southern 
China, Thailand, Laos PDR, Vietnam, 
Malaysia, Sumatra, Java and Borneo (Pocock 
1939, Medway 1978, Corbet & Hill 1992). 

Description 

The spotted linsang is the smallest of all the 
civets, weighing less than a kilogram. It has a 
pointed muzzle, elongated body, short limbs 
and retractile claws. The tail is nearly as long 
as the head and body. The general coat 
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The spotted 
linsang inhabits 
thick hill forests 
of northeast India 
at 150 to 1850 
m altitude. 



colour is brownish on the dorsal surface and 
nape, which gradually merge with paler bufly- 
olivaceous flanks, to bright, almost orange 
buff. There are distinct dark patches on the 
body. Dorsally there are two rows of smaller 
spots on the spine (nuchal stripes) extending 
from the occiput to the shoulders coalescing 
at the posterior end to form a single stripe. 
There are three or four longitudinal rows of 
small spots on the sides, extending from the 
back and lower down to the flanks, shoulders 


and thighs. The spots decrease in size from 
dorsal to the ventral surface. The fore legs 
are spotted to the paws and the hind legs 
up to the hock. The tail has eight or nine 
complete broad dark rings separated by 
narrow white nngs. Head and body length 
varies between 305 and 452 mm, tail length 
302 to 402 mm and weight ranges between 
598 and 798 gm. The absence of sex glands 
in both sexes is also distinctive. 

Behaviour 

It mostly inhabits thick hill forests ranging 
from 150 m to 1850 m. It has also been 
recorded from fringe habitats around human 
settlements within forests. It is nocturnal, 
mostly arboreal and is an efficient hunter. Its 
diet includes squirrels, rodents, small birds, 
lizards and insects. It lives in hollows of trees, 
by building nests with leaves and twigs. In one 
instance it was found in a burrow at the base 
of a palm tree (Pocock 1941). Breeding time 
is February and again in August The litter 
size is between two to three. 


Table 5. Summary of the distribution and conservation status of the Indian 
viverrid species. 


Species 

Distribution 


Conservation status 


Biogeographic zones 

IWPA 

CITES 

IUCN 

CAMP 

Binturong 

IB (Sikkim), 2C, 2D, 7B, 

9A, 9B 

1 

III 


DD 

Small-toothed 
palm civet 

2C, 2D, 9A, 9B 

II 

III 


VU Bl 2c 
d2 

Common palm 
civet 

2A, 2B, 2C, 2D, 4A, 4B, 

5A, 5B, 6A, 6B, 6C, 6D, 
6E. 7A, 7B, 9A, 9B 

II 

III 


LR Ic 

Brown palm 
civet 

5A, 5B 

II 

III 

VU Bl 2c 

VU Bl 2bc 

Masked palm 
civet 

IB, 2A, 2B, 2C, 2D, 9A, 
9B, I0A, I0B 

II 

III 

- 

LR Ic 

Large Indian 
civet 

IB (Sikkim), 2A 
(Chamba), 2C, 2D, 6C, 

7B, 9A, 9B 

II 

II 


VU Ale 

Malabar civet 

5 A, 5B 

1 

1 

CR C2a 

CR Al be 

Small Indian 
Civet 

1B (Sikkim), 2B, 2C, 2D, 

3A, 3B, 4A, 4B, 5A, 5B, 
6A, 6B, 6C, 6D, 6E, 7A, 
7B, 8A, 8B, 9A, 9B, 

II 

III 


LR nt 

Spotted linsang 

1B (Sikkim), 2C, 2D, 7B, 
9A.9B 

1 

II 

- 

VU B2 2ac 


IWPA- Indian Wildlife Protection Act, CITES - Appendices of CITES, IUCN - IUCN Red List 
(1996). CAMP - Conservation Assessment and Management Plan for Mammals of India (CAMP 
Workshop) (Molur et o/. 1998). Biogeographic zone - (Rodgers et al. 2000). 
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Two subspecies 
of small Indian 
mongoose occur 
in India: the 
typical H. javanicus 
auropunctatus 
from north India 
is darker brown 
and minutely 
speckled with 
golden colour and 
the western 
desert form H. 
javanicus pallipes 
is paler in shade, 
dorsally grey and 
whitish below. 


The Indian marsh 
mongoose occurs 
in Salt Lake and 
North and South 
24-Parganas and 
Howrah district in 
West Bengal, 
India. It is similar 
to small Indian 
mongoose in size. 


Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule I part I of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act 1972, Appendix 
II of CITES, and VU B2 2ac during the CAMP 
Workshop. 


FAMILY HERPESTIDAE 
SUBFAMILY HERPESTINAE (Mongoose) 

Small Indian mongoose Herpestesjavanicus 
Geoffroy, 1812 

Synonym: Herpestes auropunctatus 
Hodgson, 1836 

Distribution 

The small mongoose is distributed through 
the Himalayas at an altitude of 2300 m, from 
Kashmir to Bhutan. In the south of Ganges 
it occurs in Madhya Pradesh to as far as 
Orissa in the east extending eastwards to 
West Bengal, Assam, Manipur, Myanmar, 
Thailand and Malayan peninsula (Pocock 
1939, Prater 1971, ZSI 1992, Choudhury 
1997 a,b, 1999). It occurs westwards in 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Iran and Iraq (Pocock 
1939, Medway 1978, Corbet & Hill 1992). 



Range map 26 Small Indian mongoose 


Description 

It is small in size as compared to other 
mongoose species with the tail always shorter 
than the head and body, but usually over two- 
third its length. The coat is short, up to about 
20 mm, soft and silky. The coat colour varies 
seasonally and individually. The speckling is 


always fine, the contour-hair having five rings 
of which two are pale. The general body 
colour looks like olive-brown with gold-flecks. 
Legs have the same tint as the body, with the 
paws often paler. Head and body length is 
around 250 to 410 mm, tail 236 to 253 mm 
(Pocock 1941, Medway 1978, Corbet & Hill 
1992). 

Two subspecies are reported from India, the 
typical H. javanicus auropunctatus Hodgson, 

1836 from north India is darker brown and 
minutely speckled with golden colour and the 
western desert form H. javanicus pallipes Blyth, 
1946 which is paler in shade, dorsally grey 
and usually whitish below. 

Behaviour 

It lives in burrows, is mainly diurnal and feeds 
on a wide variety of small vertebrates and 
large invertebrates, similar to grey mongoose. 
Females are polyestrous, breeding throughout 
the year. Gestation period is around 43 days. 
Both sexes reach maturity within first year. 
The maximum-recorded life span is nine years 
and eight months (Acharjyo & Mohapatra 
1976). 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule IV of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act 1972, Appendix 
III of CITES and LR Ic during the CAMP 
Workshop. 

INDIAN MARSH MONGOOSE 
Herpestes pa/ustris Ghose, 1965 

Distribution 

The Indian marsh mongoose occurs in Salt 
Lake and north and south 24-Parganas and 
Howrah district in West Bengal, India 
(Ghose 1965, Ghose & Chaturvedi 1972). 

Description 

It is similar to small Indian mongoose in size. 
Honacki et al. (1982) treated it as synonym 
of H. auropunctatus. Nothing is known 
about its biology and ecology. 
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Conservation status 

All species of mongoose found in India are 
placed in Schedule IV of the Indian Wildlife 
Protection Act, 1972. It was evaluated as 
EN Bl 2abcd during the CAMP Workshop. 


Description 

It is a medium sized tawny or yellowish grey 
mongoose with no stripes on the side of its 
neck. The tail is long, almost equal to the 
head and body length. The hair at the tip of 
the tail are pallid to ochreous-red, but never 
black. The contour hair of the back are harsh, 
longer than the rest of the body, and marked 
with as many as ten dark and light bands 
alternately arranged, giving a speckled aspect 
to the pelage. The legs are always darker than 
the body. Total length is up to 900 mm with 
tail length of around 450 mm (Medway 1978). 
The head to body length varies between 360 
and 450 mm (Corbet & Hill 1992). Males are 
always heavier and larger than females with 
weights ranging from 1.34-1.7 kg and 0.89- 
1. 12 kg respectively (Medway 1978). 


The grey 
mongoose is 
most 

cosmopolitan of 
all the Indian 
mongoose. It is 
commonly found 
in open forests, 
scrub lands and 
cultivated fields, 
often close to 
human 
habitations. 


GREY MONGOOSE Herpestes edwardsii 
Geoffroy, 1818 

Distribution 

The grey or the common mongoose occurs 
in the whole of India from an altitude of 
2100 m in the Himalayas down to 
Kanyakumari in the south. In the west it 
extends to Iran and Iraq, and in the east to 
China (Pocock 1939, Medway 1978, Prater 
1971, Corbet & Hill 1992). Its occurrence 
has been confirmed from the Indian states 
of Jammu and Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh, 
Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Assam, West Bengal, 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat Maharashtra, 
Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Karnataka and 
Kerala. 



Range map 28 Grey mongoose 


Three Indian subspecies are identified, a 
north and central Indian race H. edwardsii 
nyula Hodson, 1836, with a fuller somewhat 
darker coat, a desert race H. edwardsii 
ferrugineus Blanford, 1874, with reddish fur, 
and a typical south Indian race H. edwardsii 
edwardsii Geoffroy, 1818. In field conditions 
the subspecies are difficult to identify as there 
is marked variation in the colour of the coat 
due to age, season and locality factors. 

Behaviour 

The grey mongoose is commonly found in 
open forests, scrub lands and cultivated fields, 
often close to human habitation. It lives in 
burrows, hedgerows and thickets, among 
groves of trees, taking shelter under rocks 
or bushes and even in drains. It is very bold 
and inquisitive but wary, seldom venturing 
far from cover. It climbs well. Usually found 
singly or in pairs. They prey on rodents, 
snakes, birds’ eggs and hatchlings, lizards and 
variety of invertebrates. Along the Chambal 
river they occasionally predate on gharial 
eggs (Chowdhury 1981). They breed 
throughout the year, gestation period is 
around 60-65 days, litter size 2-5. Maturity 
is achieved at the age of 6 to 9 months. The 
longest recorded life span is 11 years and 2 
months in captivity (Jarvis & Morris 1961). 
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The ruddy 
mongoose is 
distributed in 
peninsular India, 
extending 
northwards up to 
Madhya Pradesh, 
Bihar, Rajasthan 
and Delhi. It is 
mainly a forest 
dwelling species. 


Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule IV of the Indian Wildlife 
(Protection) Act, 1972, Appendix III of 
CITES. It was evaluated as LR I c during the 
CAMP Workshop. 


RUDDY MONGOOSE Herpestes smithii 
GRAY, 1837 

Distribution 

It is distributed in peninsular India, in Western 
and Eastern Ghats, extending northwards 
up to Madhya Pradesh, and at least up to 25 
N in Rajasthan as far as Delhi and eastwards 
24° N in Bihar (Pocock 1939, Prater 1971, 
Corbet & Hill 1992). Recent records from 
north India are from Madhav NP, Madhya 
Pradesh, Sariska TR, Rajasthan and Asola 
Wildlife Sanctuary, Delhi. 



Flange map 29 Ruddy mongoose 


the tip curved upwards, which is the 
identification character. Head and body 
length varies between 390 to 470 mm, tail 
length 333 to 362 mm and hind feet 78 to 
84 mm (Pocock 1941, Phillips 1984, Corbet 
& Hill 1992). The weight varies from 0.95 
to 1.85 kg. Males are larger than the females. 

Of the two subspecies, the Indian race is H. 
smithii smithii Gray 1837 and the other H. 
smithii zeylanius Thomas, 1852 found in Sri 
Lanka 

Behaviour 

The ruddy mongoose is mainly a forest loving 
animal in contrast to the grey or small Indian 
mongoose and prefers more secluded areas. 
They have also been recorded from secluded 
paddy fields and in comparatively open fields. 
Like other mongoose, it hunts by day as well 
as by night but it is in fact crepuscular in 
nature. Its normal food is similar to other 
mongoose species including carrion. 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule IV of Indian Wildlife 
(Protection) Act, 1972, and Appendix III of 
CITES. It does not figure in IUCN Red List 
It was evaluated as LR I c during the CAMP 
Workshop. 

BROWN MONGOOSE Herpestes fuscus 
Waterhouse, 1838 


The brown 
mongoose occurs 
in the Western 
Ghats. Though it 
is more common 
in Sri Lanka, it is 
rare in India. 


Description 

The ruddy mongoose is very closely related 
to Indian grey mongoose H. edwardsii, but 
distinguished by its slightly larger size and 
black tipped tail extending for 2 to 3 inches 
at the distal end. Body is generally darker in 
colour with black and greyish-white speckling 
and a reddish cast traceable in the hair of 
the upper side, particularly on the head, neck 
and between the shoulders. The fore legs 
are reddish-brown and speckled, while the 
hind legs are brighter red. The tail is three- 
quarters the length of the head and body, 
busy at the base, and is usually carried with 


Distribution 

The brown mongoose is found in the forests 
of the south Indian hill ranges at 900-1850 
m altitude particularly from Virajpet in south 
Coorg and Ooty in the Nilgiri hills, Tiger 
Shola in the Palni hills, High Wavy Mountains 
in Madurai, and Peeramedu in Kerala 
(Pocock 1939, Prater 1971, Corbet & Hill 
1992, Mudappa 1998). Outside India it 
occurs in Sri Lanka (Phillips 1984). 

Description 

On an average the brown mongoose is little 
larger than the grey mongoose and more 
uniformly dark brown above and especially 
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The striped¬ 
necked 
mongoose is 
largest of the 
Asiatic 

mongoose. It 
occurs in 
southern India, 
particularly in 
Western Ghats, 
and in Sri Lanka. 
It is typically a 
forest dwelling 
species. 



below. It is heavily built with a relatively shorter 
tail which is only about two-thirds the length 
ofthe head and body. The dark brown pelage 
is often more or less speckled with yellow or 
tawny colour. The contour hair are less harsh 
and the upper half or third of the soles of the 
hind feet are covered with hair throughout 
the year. The length of the head and body is 
around 500 mm, tail 300 mm and weight 
about 2.7 kg (Phillips 1984). 

Five subspecies are reported, one subspecies 
H. fuscus fuscus Waterhouse, 1858 from India, 
and the rest i.e. H. fuscus flavidense Kelaart, 
1850, H. fuscus rubidior Pocock 1937, H. 
fuscus maccarthiae Gray, 1851 and H. fuscus 
siccatus Thomas, 1924 from Sri Lanka 
(Pocock 1941, Phillips 1984). There are great 
variations in the coat colours and sizes among 
individuals and in all the subspecies. 

Behaviour 

Being rare, very little is known about this 
species. In Nilgiri hills ft inhabits dense forests 
up to an altitude of 1850 m. Like its cousin 
H. f. flavidense in Sri Lanka ft is commonly 
found around coffee and tea plantations. In 
its activity ft appears to be more nocturnal, 
but is also seen during crepuscular hours. It 
is believed to breed in burrows, beneath 
rocks and tree roots, and the litter size is 
around three to four. 


CITES and VU, Bl 2abc during the CAMP 
Workshop. 

STRIPED-NECKED MONGOOSE 
Herpestes vitticollis Bennett, 1835 

Distribution 

The striped-necked mongoose is confined 
to southern India, particularly in Western 
Ghats and other hill tracts from Coorg to 
Travancore and in Sri Lanka (Pocock 1939, 
Medway 1978, Prater 1971, Phillips 1984, 
Corbet & Hill 1992, Mudappa 1998). 



Description 

It is the largest of the Asiatic mongoose. It is 
stoutly built with short limbs, invariably 
distinguishable from other species of 
mongoose by a black stripe, composed of 
soft underfurs and pale tips of the contour 
hair, starting from the back of the ear through 
the side of the neck, up to the shoulder. 
The length of the tail is about three-fifth the 
length of the head and body. General colour 
varies from grizzled dark brown and 
yellowish-grey to tawny-red. Three to four 
inches of the tip of the tail is jet black. Head 
and body length is between 430 to 530 mm 
(Pocock, 1939, Phillips 1984, Corbet & Hill 
1992) tail 304.5 to 325 mm and weight 
ranges from 1.36 to 2.73 kg. 


Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule IV of the Indian Wildlife 
(Protection) Act, 1972, Appendix III of 


Two subspecies are known from India. The 
typical form H. vitticollis vitticollis Bennett, 
1835 from Western Ghats, Coorg and 
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The crab-eating 
mongoose is 
more aquatic in 
habit than 
other species of 
mongoose. It is 
largely 

nocturnal, and 
hunts along the 
stream banks 
looking for 
crabs, frogs 
and fish. 


Table 6. Summary of the distribution and conservation status of the Indian herpestid 
species. 


Species 

Distribution 


Conservation status 


Biogeographic zones 

IWPA 

CITES 

IUCN 

CAMP 

Small Indian 
mongoose 

2C, 2D, 3A, 3B, 4A. 4B, 

6A, 6B, 6C, 7A, 7B, 9A, 9B 

IV 

III 

- 

LR Ic 

Indian marsh 
mongoose 

8B 

IV 

— 

— 

ENBI 

2abcd 

Grey mongoose 

2A, 2B, 2C, 3A, 3B, 4A, 4B, 

5A, 5B, 6A, 6B, 6C, 6D, 6E, 

7A, 7B, 8A, 8B, 9A, 9B 

IV 

III 


LR Ic 

Rudy mongoose 

4A, 4B, 5A, 5B, 6A, 6B. 6C, 

6D, 6E 

IV 

III 

~ 

LR Ic 

Brown mongoose 

5A, 5B 

IV 

III 

- 

VU 2abc 

Striped-necked 

mongoose 

5A 5B 

IV 

III 

— 

LR nt 

Crab-eating 

mongoose 

2G 2D, 7B, 9A 9B 

IV 

III 

- 

VUBI 

2ac 


IWPA- Indian Wildlife Protection Act. CITES - Appendices of CITES, IUCN - IUCN Red List (1996). 
CAMP - Conservation Assessment and Management Plan for Mammals of India (CAMP Workshop) 
(Molur et al. 1998). Biogeographic zone - (Rodgers et al. 2000). 


Kerala is characterised by the dominance of 
chestnut red on its coat and the second H. 
vitticollis inomatus Pocock 1941 from north 
Kanara has no red tinge on the upper side 
of the body. 

Behaviour 

It is not as common around human 
habitations as other species of mongoose 
and is typically a forest dwelling species. It is 
rarely found far away from water sources. 
It is often found in swamps and rice fields. 
This indicates that probably it preys upon 
frogs and crabs. In Sri Lanka there is record 
of it preying on mouse deer, hares, rodents, 
jungle fowl and reptiles (Phillips 1984) 
Though it is diurnal in habit it is more active 
during crepuscular period. The litter size is 
probably two to three. 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule IV of the Indian Wildlife 
(Protection) Act, 1972, Appendix III of 
CITES and LR nt during the CAMP 
Workshop. 


CRAB-EATING MONGOOSE Herpestes 
urva Hodgson, 1836 

Distribution 

The crab-eating mongoose is distributed in 
Nepal, West Bengal, Assam, including Naga 
hills, eastward to Myanmar, south China 
including Formosa and Hainan, Laos PDR 
and the northern part of Malaysia 
(Wroughton 1917, Pocock 1939, Medway 
1978, Corbet & Hill 1992, ZSI 1992, 
Choudhury 1997a,b, 1999). 
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BOX II 

The meaning of the IUCN Red List Categories and Criteria 

CATEGORIES 

Critically Endangered (CR) - a taxon is Critically Endangered when it is facing an extremely high risk of 
extinction in the wild in the immediate future as defined by the criteria. 

Endangered (EN) - a taxon is Endangered when it is not Critically Endangered but is facing a very high 
risk of extinction in the wild in the near future as defined by the criteria. 

Vulnerable (VU) - a taxon is Vulnerable when it is not Critically Endangered or Endangered but is 
facing a high risk of extinction in the wild in the medium term future as defined by the criteria. 

Lower Risk (LR) - a taxon is Low Risk when it has been evaluated and does not qualify for any of the 

threatened categories, Critically Endangered, Endangered, Vulnerable, or 

Data Deficient. (LRnt - near threatened, LR-lc -least concern, LR-cd - conservation dependent). 

Data Deficient (DD) - a taxon is Data Deficient when there is inadequate information to make a direct 
or indirect assessment of its risk of extinction based on its distribution and/or population status. 

Not evaluated (NE) - a taxon is Not Evaluated when it has not yet been assessed against the criteria. 

CRITERIA 

A - Population reduction - (I) observed, inferred, suspected or estimated reduction, or (2) projected 
or predicted reduction of at least 20% (VU), or 50% (EN), or 80% (CR) in 10 years or 3 generations 
whichever is longer based on (a) Direct observation; (b) index of abundance appropriate for the taxon; 
(c) decline in areas of occupancy, extent of occurrence and/or quality of habitat; (d) actual or potential 
levels of exploitation; (e) effects of introduced taxa, hybridisation, pathogens, pollutants, competitors 
or parasites. 

B - Restricted distribution — Extent of occurrence estimated to be less than 20,000 sq km (VU), or 
5,000 sq km (EN) or 100 sq km (CR) and/or area of occupancy estimated to be less than 2000 sq km 
(VU), or 500 sq km (EN), or 10 sq km (CR), and qualifying for any two of the following : (I) severely 
fragmented, or known to exist in not more than 10 locations (VU), or 5 locations (EN), or single 
location (CR); (2) continuing decline, observed, inferred, projected in any (a) extent of occurance, (b) 
area of occupancy; (c) area, extent and/or quality of habitat; (d) number of locations or subpopulations; 
(e) number of mature individuals; (3) extreme fluctuation in either (a) extent of occurrence, (b) area of 
occupancy, (c) number of populations or subpopulations, (d) number of mature individuals. 

C - Population estimates - population estimated to number less than 10,000 (VU), or 2,500 (EN), or 
250 (CR) mature individuals and either (I) estimated, continuing decline of at least 10% in 10 years or 
3 generations or whichever is longer (VU), or 20% in 5 years or 2 generations, whichever is longer 
(EN), or 25% in 3 years or I generation whichever is longer (CR) OR in (2) continuing decline, 
observed, projected, inferred, number of mature individuals and population structure in the form of 
either (a) severely fragmented [no subpopulation estimated to contain more than 1000 (VU), or 250 
(EN), or 50 (CR) mature individuals]; (b) all individuals are in a single subpopulation. 

D - Restricted populations - (I) Population estimated to number less than 1000 (VU), or 250 (EN), 
or 50 (CR) mature individuals; (2) Population restricted in area of occupancy of less than 100 sq km or 
less than 5 locations (VU). 

E - Probability of extinction - quantitative analysis showing the probability of extinction in the wild 
is at least 10% in 100 years (VU), or 20% in 20 years or 5 generations, whichever is longer (EN), or 
50% in 10 years or 3 generations, whichever is longer (CR). 

Contributed by: Sally Walker & Sanjay Molur, Source: IUCN 1994 
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The presence of 
large assemblages 
of small 

carnivores is an 
indicator of rich 
biological 
diversity. 


Description 

The crab-eating mongoose is similar in size 
to stripe-necked mongoose, with 
comparatively short tail. A stripe of white 
contour hair extends from the comer of the 
mouth to the shoulder. The sole of the hind 
foot is hairy nearly down to the hallux. The 
general colour of the coat above is black and 
white to dusky iron grey. The contour hair 
are white at the tip. The woolly under fur is 
dark brown at the base and pale brownish 
yellow at the tip. Head to body length is 450- 
500 mm, tail without hair at the end is 250- 
300 mm and weight varies from 1.8 - 2.3 kg. 

Behaviour 

The crab-eating mongoose is more aquatic 
in habit than other species of mongoose. It 
is largely nocturnal and hunts along the 
stream banks feeling under stones and in 
rock crevices with its paw for fish, crabs, 
snails and frogs. It also eats small mammals, 
birds and reptiles and possibly insects as well. 
The litter size is small, possibly two. The 
longest recorded life span is around 12 years 
in captivity (Acharjyo & Mohapatra 1976). 

Conservation status 

It is listed in Schedule IV ofthe Indian Wildlife 
(Protection) Act 1972, Appendix III of CITES, 
andVU.BI 2acduringthe CAMP Workshop. 

CONSERVATION SIGNIFICANCE OF 
MUSTELIDS, VIVERRIDS AND 
HERPESTIDS 

The mustelids, viverrids and herpestids 
consist of around 136 species distributed 
worldwide, of which 32 species occur in India. 
Though in terms of diversity they outnumber 
other carnivores, they are not as intricately 
involved in human culture as are felids and 
canids. Nevertheless, over the centuries 
human beings have been exploiting them 
either for fur, meat or for the secretion that 
they produce from their scent glands. Around 
30% of the confiscated wildlife skins in India 
are of otters. Mongoose hair/bnstles are 
used for making paint brushes. Besides several 


tribes eat meat of mustelids, viverrids and 
herpestids. They are also kept as pets to 
eradicate snakes, scorpions and other 
domestic pests, or merely for amusement. In 
view of the general ferocious nature of the 
members of this group, magical and 
aphrodisiac powers have been attributed to 
the internal organs, fat and other body parts 
of a wide variety of species. These are 
extensively used as medicine or as amulets. 

Because of their small size, together with 
small cats and red panda this group is termed 
as small carnivores. Unlike large carnivores, 
which depend on a relatively narrow prey 
base, the small carnivores have a wide dietary 
range such as mammals, birds, reptiles, 
amphibians, fish and a variety of invertebrates 
particularly insects and also fruits. Thus, the 
presence of large assemblages of small 
carnivores is an indicator of rich biological 
diversity. Nevertheless, mustelids, viverrids 
and herpestids, particularly the tropical forms 
are among the least known carnivores. An 
appreciable number of species are only 
known from a few museum skulls or skins 
(Schreiber et al. 1989). This is true for India 
too. Even basic ecological information on 
common species, such as mongoose and small 
Indian civets is lacking. 

The small carnivores use large variety of 
habitats ranging from rain forests to arid 
deserts, high altitude ecosystems, wetlands, 
and coastal and marine ecosystems for their 
sustained reproduction. Conservation of 
natural habitats at a landscape level should 
therefore be the highest priority for ensuring 
survival ofthe small carnivores and also other 
wildlife. India has a large network of Protected 
Areas representing different biogeographic 
zones and habitat types, which ensure survival 
of a wide range of wildlife. With increasing 
human population and associated 
development activities in the last century, it 
is not known what is happening to small 
carnivore populations. Effort should be made 
to undertake more studies to determine the 
status of small carnivores in India. 
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Mustelids and 
Viverrids of the 
Northwestern and 
Western Himalayas 

S. Sathyakumar 


THE NORTHWESTERN and western 
Himalayan biogeographic zones of India are 
home to some of India’s highly endangered, 
elusive and endemic fauna. Existing 
information on mammals of the Himalayan 
regions is mostly confined to large mammals 
particularly mountain ungulates. Information 
on other mammalian species is largely 
anecdotal. Amongst the carnivores, 
mustelids and viverrids form one important 
component of the faunal diversity of the 
Himalayas, but not much information exists. 
This article presents an account of mustelids 
and viverrids of the northwestern and 
western Himalayas based on personal 
observations of the author and collation of 
existing information. 


and are rarely encountered below 1500 m 
(Prater 1971, Sharma 1994). 

Champion (1996) has reported that pine 
martens (most probably beech or stone 
martens) or Chitraulas as they are called in 
Kumaon hills were frequent visitors or 
permanent residents of English households 
or colonies and were a great trouble for 
the domestic fowl. Reports of martens 
entering fowl-run and slaughtering all fowl 
were not uncommon in those days. 

Beech or stone martens are now threatened 
as they are hunted for their fur. About 400 
skins are smuggled out of Ladakh annually 
(Dar & Gaur 1984). 


Five species of mustelids viz., Beech or stone 
marten Martes foina, yellow-throated marten 
M flavigula, Himalayan stoat or ermine 
Mustela erminea, yellow-bellied weasel A/I. 
kathiah, Siberian weasel A/I. s ibirica and one 
species of viverrid i.e., the Himalayan masked 
palm civet Paguma larvata occur in the 
northwestern and western Himalayas (Fig. 
I). Although the small Indian civet Viverricula 
indica and common palm civet or toddy cat 
Paradoxurus hermaphroditus and a few 
mongoose are reported to occur in the 
western Himalayas, information on these 
species is almost non-existent and therefore 
not included in this article. 

- MARTENS 

Wildlife Institute of India , Beech Qr $tone marten Mm 

P.0. Box # / 8 , ^ . , , . 

Dehra Dun. 248 001 Beech or stone martens inhabit the 
- temperate and alpine zones of the Himalayas 


2. Yellow-throated marten Martes flavigula 

In the western Himalayas the yellow- 
throated marten occurs in the forested 
habitats from 1200 m to 3200 m and in the 
Shiwaliks, in a wide range of habitats. It was 
fairly common in Kedarnath Wildlife 
Sanctuary (WLS), Uttar Pradesh 
(Sathyakumar 1994). During 1989 and 1991 
it was sighted on 16 occasions between 
1650 m and 3220 m of which seven sightings 
were of pairs, four sightings were of groups 
of three and the rest as solitary individuals. 
Green (1985) had reported that the 
Himalayan yellow-throated marten was the 
most abundant predator in Kedarnath WLS 
during 1979 and 1981. There were 12 
sightings (group size: I -4) of this species. It is 
fairly common in other parts of western 
Himalayas such as Govind WLS, Gangotri 
and Yamunotri valleys, Nanda Devi National 
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the north¬ 
western and 
western 
Himalayas. 


Park (NP) and Biosphere Reserve and Great 
Himalayan NP (Sathyakumar 1993, unpubl., 
Vinod & Sathyakumar 1999). It is reported 
to be rare in Panchchuli (Askot WLS) region 
(Rawat & Sathyakumar 1998). Silori & Badola 
(1999) reported four sightings, totalling nine 
individuals in the Chamoli part of Nanda 
Devi Biosphere Reserve during the years 
1995-97. 

Green (1985) analysed marten scats 
collected in Kedamath WLS during 1979- 
1981, and reported that they predated on 
Himalayan tahr Hemitragus jemlahicus, flying 
squirrel Petaurista spp., reptiles and insects. 
Sathyakumar (1994) has reported 
observations on martens pursuing prey in 
Kedamath WLS. They include: (i) a pair of 
martens chasing an adult male Himalayan 
tahr towards the ‘treeline' while the other 
tahrs gave alarm calls (ii) a Himalayan musk 
deer Moschus chrysogaster was chased by a 
pair on another occasion in the same area, 
and (iii) a solitary marten was observed 
chasing two gorals in the lower temperate 
forests. However, the hunting success of 
these pursuits were not known. 
Sathyakumar et al. (1993) reported an 
unsuccessful attempt by marten on kalij 
pheasant Lophura leucomelana in the low 
altitude oak forests of Kedamath WLS. Once 
a group of seven martens were observed 
on a goral Nemorhaedus goral kill near a river 
adjacent to a chir pine forest and also a pair 
entering the Musk Deer Captive Breeding 
Centre at Kanchulakharakh near Kedamath 
WLS (T.S.Bisht pers. comm.) 

WEASELS 

I. Himalayan stoat or ermine Muste/a 
erminea 

In the western Himalayas the ermine inhabits 
wide and varied habitats in elevations ranging 
from 1500 to 4800 m, but prefers river 
banks, streams as well as edges of lakes and 
ponds (Kruska 1990, Sharma 1994). In India, 
this species is persecuted for its prized pelt 
(Sharma 1994). 


2. Yellow-bellied weasel Mustek kathiah 

The yellow-bellied weasel owes its name 
to the dark-yellow colour of the ventral side 
of the body. It is reported to be common in 
the Himalayas from northern Pakistan across 
Nepal, Myanmar, south and central China 
and Indo-China Peninsula where it lives at 
elevations between I 800 and 4000 m 
(Kruska 1990). Information on the status, 
distribution and ecology of this species is 
not known. 

3. The Siberian weasel Muste/a sibirica 
The Siberian weasel also known as the 
Siberian mink or kolinsky is the most 
common among Asian mustelids. In the 
Indian subcontinent, it is also known as the 
Himalayan weasel. 

The Himalayan weasel is rare (as sightings 
are very few) in many Protected Areas in the 
western Himalayas such as Kedamath WLS, 
Nanda Devi NP, Great Himalayan NP, 
Govind WLS, Askot WLS (Panchchuli area) 
and in other forest divisions or valleys 
(Sathyakumar 1993, 1994, unpubl., Rawat & 
Sathyakumar 1998, Vinod & Sathyakumar 
1999). It appears to be common in Kugti 
WLS in Bharmour District of Himachal 
Pradesh where three sighti ngs were obtained 
in just two days (Sathyakumar pers. obs.). 

All these three races of the Himalayan 
weasel are distributed in widely varied 
habitats throughout the Himalayas between 
1500 and 4800 m elevations. They shelter 
amongst rocks, under roots of trees, in 
hollow stumps or logs and quite often in 
the burrow of some other animals. Like the 
stoat or ermine, the Himalayan weasel is 
also known as the killing machine for its swift 
killing behaviour. They prey on rats, mice, 
mouse hares, birds and bird eggs, reptiles 
and even insects. Sharma (1994) has 
reported Himalayan weasel preying on 
Himalayan pit viper in Dachigam NP and 
on Agama lizard in Poonch and Kistawar 
sector of Jammu and Kashmir state. 
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Fig. I Parts of western Himalayas with location of the Protected Areas with confirmed sightings of 
mustelids and viverrids. 


They breed from February to May 
depending upon the region and the 
gestation period varies from 35-42 days (28 
in captivity). Four to ten young ones are 
bom. 

CIVETS 

I. Himalayan masked palm civet Paguma 
larvata 

Sathyakumar (1994) reported that the 
Himalayan masked palm civet was very rare 
and was never sighted during the three-year 
study period (1989-1991) in Kedarnath 
WLS. The only record of this species was 
of a dead specimen in the upper temperate 
forests at an altitude of 2800 m. Green 
(1985) has recorded this species at 2440 m 
in Kedarnath WLS, which indicates probably 
a single sighting. Another dead specimen, a 
road kill was collected near Devprayag in 
Uttar Pradesh. Vinod & Sathyakumar (1999) 
have reported that this species is very rare 
in the Great Himalayan NP in Himachal 
Pradesh. It is reported to be rare in 
Panchchuli (Askot WLS) region (Rawat & 
Sathyakumar 1998). 


The mustelids and viverrids of the western 
and northwestern Himalayas deserve 
immediate attention as they suffer from 
habitat loss, consequent loss of their prey 
and poaching for fur, all of which could lead 
to decrease in their numbers or local 
extinction. There is an urgent need for 
protection to these species from poaching. 
Status surveys are required to gather 
baseline information on these species. 
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THE NORTHEASTERN INDIA comprising 
the states of Assam, Arunachal Pradesh, 
Nagaland, Manipur, Mizoram, Meghalaya and 
Tripura forms part of a rich biogeographic 
unit and is among the biodiversity “Hotspots" 
of the world (Myers 1988, 1991). However, 
extensive documentation of its diverse fauna 
has not so far been done, particularly for 
small carnivores. Status reports on the small 
carnivores of Assam and Arunachal Pradesh 
have been published recently (Choudhury 
I997a,b). Accounts on small carnivores of 
Assam are also found in Choudhury (1994, 
1997c) and parts of Arunachal Pradesh in 
Datta (1999). The region has 13 species of 
mustelids (including one probable species), 
seven viverrids and three herpestids. General 
information on these groups (including their 
tentative status in the region) are found in 
some synoptic works especially Prater 
(1971), Ellenman & Morrison-Scott (1951) 
and Corbet & Hill (1992). This paper reviews 
the status of mustelids, viverrids and 
herpestids in northeast India. 

MUSTELIDS 

Yellow-bellied weasel Mustela kathiah 

It has been recorded from Arunachal Pradesh, 
Nagaland (a killed specimen sold at Kohima 
market for food in 1997; photo by K. Sohe), 
Meghalaya, Assam (mainly in the Barail Range), 
and Manipur. Possibly it occurs in Mizoram 
also. Not uncommon but rarer than Mortes 
flavigula. It is found between 1000 and 2000 
m elevation. In winter, it may come down to 
lower than 1000 m also. 

Siberian weasel Mustela sibirica 

A species of high elevation occurring in the 


mountains of eastern Himalayas, Mishmi hills 
and Dapha Bum range in Arunachal Pradesh. 
Since it occurs mostly above 2400 m 
elevation, it is unlikely to be found in other 
areas of the region. 

Back-striped weasel Mustek strigidorsa 
Found in areas above 1000 m and usually 
below 2000 m elevation, especially in the 
middle ranges of the eastern Himalayas, 
Mishmi hills and Dapha Bum range in 
Arunachal Pradesh. In Patkai range, it occurs 
at elevations lower than 1000 m in 
Arunachal Pradesh and Nagaland. 

Beech marten or Stone marten Manes foina 

Found in northern part of Arunachal Pradesh 
extending from Tawang to Lohit district 
occurring in the middle and higher ranges 
of the eastern Himalayas and Mishmi hills 
(usually above 1500 m elevation). May also 
occur in Dapha Bum range. 

Yellow-throated marten Manes flavigula 

It is common all over northeast in the forested 
areas only. Observed in Dhansiri Reserved 
Forest (RF) of Karbi Anglong district, Assam 
at an elevation of about 160 m (Choudhury 
1997c). Corbet & Hill (1992) mentioned that 
it occurs between 300 and 3000 m in the 
Himalayas. Usually seen singly although two 
animals have also been sighted on a number 
of occasions. Occurs from near the edge of 
hills to the mountains. In the less disturbed 
forests, it can also be seen during daytime. 

Ratel or Honey badger Mellivora capensis 

Found in forests, scrub jungle and among 
tall elephant grasslands of western and 
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central Assam. It is not recorded in eastern 
and southern Assam. Usually an animal of 
drier country it was not known from 
anywhere in northeastern India (Prater 
1971, Corbet & Hill 1992). The only record 
is of a lone animal in Kaziranga National Park, 
near Bimoli camp in Bagori Range area 
(Choudhury 1997a,c). The only other 
record from nearer to the region is from 
Hashimara in Jalpaiguri district, northern 
West Bengal, recorded by the Zoological 
Survey of India in 1992 (Choudhury 1999). 

Hog-badger Arctonyx collaris 
Perhaps the most common of all the 
badgers/ferret-badgers, this species is wide 
spread in the forests as well as well-wooded 
countryside. Most of the sightings were of 
lone animals among high elevation areas. 
An immature specimen was recently caught 
near Tenga in West Kameng district of 
Arunachal Pradesh at 1300 m elevation. 

Large-toothed ferret-badger Melogale 
personata 

Though it is found all over northeast, its 
status is unknown. Its sighting is very difficult 
due to its nocturnal habit Occurs in both 
hill forests as well as in grassland on the 
plains. Some recent records are from 
Dibang Valley district (Arunachal Pradesh), 
Dhansiri RF and Innerline RF (Assam). There 
is a specimen at the Zoological Survey of 
India obtained from Khasi Hills, Meghalaya. 


Small-toothed ferret-badger Melogale 

moschata 

It is found all over northeast India; however, 
its exact status is unclear. Like Burmese 
ferret-badger its sighting is very difficult. It 
has recently been recorded from Namdapha 
National Park (Arunachal Pradesh), Dhansiri 
RF and Innerline RF (Assam). 

Eurasian otter Lutra lutra 

It is common all over the states, especially 
in the hill streams. Occurs in the mountains 
often ascending above 3000 m elevation in 
summer in Arunachal Pradesh. Seen singly, 
in twos (often pairs) or small groups. A few 
records of lifting of village chicken are there. 
In the 1950s, one was killed by a dog in 
Shillong. Some recent records are from Barail 
RF (Cachar and North Cachar hills districts), 
Innerline RF (Hailakandi and Cachar districts), 
Manas, Nameri and Kaziranga National Parks 
(Assam), Narpuh RF (Jaintia hills district), 
Balphakram National Park, Nongkhyllem 
Wildlife Sanctuary (Meghalaya), Sangti Valley 
(West Kameng district), Eaglenest, Kamlang, 
Mehao, and Pakhui Wildlife Sanctuaries, and 
Namdapha National Park (Arunachal 
Pradesh). 

Smooth-coated otter Lutra perspicillata 

It is quite common and most familiar of all 
the otter species in northeast India. It is very 
common in Kaziranga National Park as well 
as in many other localities of the 
Brahmaputra Valley in Assam including 
vicinity of human habitation along the rivers, 
lakes, marshes, pools, ponds and even road¬ 
side ditches (sighted in Nambor [north 
block] RF, Golaghat district portion, in 1991- 
92). In Kaziranga, this species has been 
mistakenly recorded as Lutra lutra during 
wildlife census (L lutra is also found but less 
numerous). Seen alone or in small groups, it 
is usually not found in the higher hills. 

Oriental small-clawed otter Aonyxcinerea 

Not uncommon in wetlands but less 
numerous than the smooth-coated otter. 
Found mainly in the plains and foothills. 
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There is a record at Gandhigram at 1100 
m elevation near Namdapha National Park 
(Ghosh, 1987). A specimen from similar 
elevation was examined in 1998 at Sessa 
Orchid Sanctuary, also in Arunachal Pradesh. 
The type locality of the subspecies concolor 
is Garo Hills, Meghalaya (Choudhury, 
1997c). 

VIVERRIDS 

Large Indian civet Viverra zibetha 

Very common and widespread all over. 
Found in the plains as well as hills affecting 
forest, tea plantations, scrub jungle and 
wooded countryside. Usually it is seen singly. 
Innumerable locality records, some of the 
recent are from Dolu tea garden (Cachar 
district), Daldali RF, Dhansiri RF (Karbi 
Anglong district), Inneriine RF (Hailakandi 
and Cachar districts), Dibru-Saikhowa, 
Kaziranga, Manas, Nameri, and Orang 
National Parks, Garampani Wildlife 
Sanctuary, some localities in Guwahati city 
(Assam), Narpuh RF (Jaintia Hills district), 
near Nongpoh (Ri-Bhoi district), Balpakram 
National Park, Nongkhyllem Wildlife 
Sanctuary (Meghalaya), Eaglenest Kamlang, 
Mehao and Pakhui Wildlife Sanctuaries, and 
Namdapha National Park (Arunachal 
Pradesh). 

Small Indian civet Viverricula indica 
It is very common in northeast India. It 
prefers vicinity of human habitation and 
regularly lifts domestic chicken and ducks. It 
is common even in busy towns and cities 
including the heart of Guwahati. 

Spotted linsang Prionodon pardicolor 

The rarest of all small carnivores covered in 
this paper. There are very few recent 
records. Perhaps occurs in the hill forests as 
well as grasslands near forests. Skull and skin 
recorded in Upper Siang (Katti et a/. 1990). 
Also recorded in Mouling National Park 
(Singh et o\. 1996) and Mehao Wildlife 
Sanctuary (Chakraborty & Sen 1991). One 
sighting was on the Assam-Arunachal 
Pradesh border (at Nameri National Park- 


Pakhui Wildlife Sanctuary border) in 
February 1999 (P. Saikia, pers. comm). 

Common palm civet Paradoxurus 
hermaphroditus 

Very common in the region, occurring all 
over including forests and well wooded 
villages. A familiar and well known lifter of 
domestic chicken. 

Masked palm civet or Himalayan palm 
civet Paguma larvata 

Also common but less abundant than the 
common palm civets. It occurs all over 
northeastern India, especially in the forests 
and light woodlands in the foothills and hills. 
Although the range map in Corbet & Hill 
(1992) shows its distribution only in the 
Himalayan region, it occurs all over 
northeastern India including Manipur, 
Mizoram and Tripura. 

Binturong Arctictis binturong 

It is common in the forests, both in the plains 
and hills throughout Arunachal Pradesh to 
Tripura. However, it is more common in 
the foothills and hills with good tree-cover. 
Some specific areas where the species has 
been recorded include Manas National Park, 
near Kakoijana RF (Bongaigaon district; 
photo by Nature’s Foster), Dulung RF, Kakoi 
RF (Lakhimpur district), hill forests of Karbi 
Anglong, North Cachar Hills, Cachar and 
Hailakandi districts (Assam), Panir RF of 
Papum Pare and Lower Subansiri districts, 
Dibang RF of Dibang Valley district, 
Namdapha National Park, and Kamlang, 
Pakhui, Eaglenest, and Mehao Wildlife 
Sanctuaries of Dibang Valley (all in Arunachal 
Pradesh), and Balphakram National Park 
(Meghalaya). 

Small-toothed palm civet Arctogalidia 
trivirgata 

Found in the hills and foothills of the south 
bank of the Brahmaputra river. Although not 
uncommon, its exact status is unclear. In 
Arunachal Pradesh, it occurs in the districts 
of Tirap, Changlang, Lohit and perhaps 
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Dibang Valley. Also in Nagaland and 
Manipur. Recently observed (1994) in 
Upper Dihing (west block) RF, Tinsukia 
district and in village woodlands near 
Kothalguri, Dibrugarh district (Assam). 

HERPESTIDS 

Small Indian mongoose Herpestes 
javanicus/ auropunctatus 
Very common all over northeast India, 
occurring in almost all types of habitats 
ranging from forests, scrub jungle, and 
grasslands to the vicinity of human habitation 
in towns and villages. 

Indian grey mongoose Herpestes 
edwardsii 

Also common and widespread, mainly in 
the western parts of the northeast India. 
Less common than auropunctatus especially 
near human habitations. Exact status in 
other parts especially eastern areas is 
unclear. The eastern most record is from 
Mehao Wildlife Sanctuary (Chakraborty & 
Sen 1991). 

Crab-eating mongoose Herpestes urva 

It is common in the forests, both in the plains 
and hills in Arunachal Pradesh. Occurs along 
the wetlands and forest streams including 
small marshes inside forests. Not observed 
near human habitations. Observed recently 
in Innerline RF (Hailakandi district) and at 
the edge of Dhansiri RF (Karbi Anglong 
district) in Assam and Dichu RF (Arunachal 
Pradesh). Sightings are however rare. The 
species is less agile than the other two 
species but vanishes among undergrowth 
whenever any human being is noticed. 
Usually seen in twos or more. 

Discussion 

Most of the small carnivores are nocturnal 
and shy, thus they are difficult to observe. 
However, there is an urgent need to take 
up baseline studies on the small carnivores. 
For the surveys to ascertain the exact status 
and distribution (especially of the least 
known and endangered species), camera¬ 


trapping may be effective. It appears that the 
exact status of many species is still unclear 
(e.g., Mustela sibirica, A/I. kathiah, A/I. strigidorsa, 
Melogale spp., Prionodon pardicolor and 
Arctogalidia trivirgata). Occurrence of 
Eurasian badger A/leles meles in northeast 
India is yet to be confirmed but its possible 
presence cannot be ruled out in the extreme 
northern and eastern areas because of 
records from the adjacent areas of Tibet and 
northern Myanmar. Considering the large- 
scale deforestation, forest-dwelling species 
such as the spotted linsang and binturong 
are becoming rarer day by day. A number 
of records of the binturong (mostly of 
animals killed or caught by locals) were from 
degraded forests, thus indicating its 
vulnerability to forest destruction. 

Most of the mustelids, viverrids, and 
herpestids are considered edible by many 
of the tribal groups inhabiting the different 
parts of northeastern India. Frequently these 
are trapped with the help of crude snares, 
or shot with guns for the pot Because most 
species are nocturnal, the pressure exerted 
by such hunting is difficult to assess. Species 
such as small Indian civet, common palm 
civet and small mongoose appear to be in 
no danger from any comer and their survival 
is assured because of their adaptability within 
a diverse range of habitats (including human 
habitations). The existing protected area 
network in the region also helps conservation 
of some of these animals. Because of large 
size and diverse habitat (tropical to 
subtropical), some protected areas such as 
Dibang (4149 km 2 ), Namdapha (1985 km 2 ), 
Kamlang (783 km 2 ), Pakhui (862 km 2 ), Manas 
(500 km 2 ), and Dampa (500 km 2 ) are 
believed to have viable populations of many 
species of small carnivores. There is a record 
(examination of skin) of the striped-necked 
mongoose H. vitticollis from Dichu Valley 
(I 100 m ASL) of Lohit district (Singh et al, 
1995) but it was obviously a case of 
misidentification of H. urva as the distribution 
of H. vitticollis is confined only to the south 
western India and Sn Lanka. 
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Status Report - 3 


Locality Records of 
Mustelids, Viverrids 
and Herpestids from 
Arunachal Pradesh 

R. Suresh Kumar 


Wildlife Institute of India, 
Post Box # / 8, 
Dehra Dun. 248 001 


I UNDERTOOK SURVEYS for pheasants in 
six districts of western and central parts of 
Arunachal Pradesh during February to May 

1998, September to November 1998, and 
October 1999 to January 2000 (Kumar & Singh 

1999, Kumar & Singh in prep.). During these 
visits, I collected information on mustelids, 
viverrids and herpestids, hereafter referred as 
MVHs. Arunachal Pradesh falls in the Eastern 
Himalaya Biogeographic Province of the 
Himalayan Biogeographic zone (Rodgers & 
Panwar 1988) and is listed among the 18- 
biodiversity hotspots of the world (Myers 
1990). Zoogeographically, it is part of the 
Oriental region and lies at the junction of the 
Indian and Indo-Chinese subregions. The 
higher reaches of its mountains form the 
southern fringes of the Palearctic region 
(Athreya 1997). Due to this unique 
biogeographic position, topography and varying 
climatic conditions, the state is endowed with 
a large number of small carnivores. 

Surveys for wildlife in this largely mountainous 
state, especially in the interior and higher areas 
have been very few and no specific study on 
the MVHs in the state has been carried out 
Most published information consists of an 
overall general assessment of the distribution 
and status of small carnivores in the state 
(Prater 1971, Corbett & Hill 1992). 
Choudhury (1997) and Dutta (1999) provide 
some information on recent records of small 
carnivores from the state. The information 
presented here is from both direct and 
indirect evidences of MVHs with emphasis 
on locality records for each species. Other 
confirmed records of small carnivores from 
the state are also given here. 


MUSTELIDS 

Yellow-throated marten Martes flavigula and 
an unknown otter Lutra sp. were the only 
mustelids seen during my visits to the state. 
The unidentified otter could also be small- 
clawed otter Aonyx cinerea. However, skins 
of a yellow-bellied weasel Mustela kathiah, 
beech marten Martes foina and yellow- 
throated marten were seen, details for which 
are given below. The other mustelids known 
to occur in the state are the back-striped weasel 
Mustela strigidorsa, from a specimen collected 
from Namdapha TR. and Burmese ferret- 
badger Melogale personata, which was recently 
obtained from Pakhui WLS (Table I and Fig. 

I). Siberian weasel Mustela sibirica, hog-badger 
Arctonyx collaris and Chinese ferret-badger 
Melogale moschata are believed to occur in 
the state, but no confirmed records of their 
occurrence have been obtained so far. 

Yellow-bellied weasel Mustela kathiah 

A fresh skin of this weasel was seen with a 
local in Sape village, Sarli circle in Lower 
Subansiri district. The Nishi tribe living there 
knows this animal as "senai". The local told 
me that he found the animal in the bamboo 
trap laid fortrapping rodents. The forest type 
where the weasel was killed was subtropical 
forest at an altitude of 1700 m. Measurement 
of the specimen collected: head and body 
length = 272 mm , tail length = 133 mm. 
The only other record of this species from 
the state is from East Siang district (Katti et 
al. 1990). 

Threats: Not known. Appears to be 
occasionally killed in snares or traps laid for 
rodents and birds. 
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Surveys to 
determine the 
status of wildlife in 
Arunachal 
Pradesh, especially 
in the interior and 
higher areas have 
been very few and 
no specific study 
on the mustelids, 
viverrids and 
herpestids in the 
state has been 
carried out 



Yellow-throated marten Manes flavigula 

Three individuals were sighted in the Eagle 
Nest WLS in West Kameng district at 2200 
m. They were seen running down a slope in 
a bamboo-dominated area. Another was 
seen crossing a path at 1700 m and then 
disappear into a dense secondary forest near 
Sape village, Sarli circle in Lower Subansiri 
district Earlier, Athreya & Karthikeyan (1995) 
have also reported sighting this marten at 
Eagle Nest WLS. Singh (1999) has recorded 
this species from a Yak farm near Dirang in 
West Kameng district Skins of this marten 
were also seen in most localities visited. 

Threats: All local people were found to eat 
the meat of this marten. Therefore hunting for 
meat could be a serious threat The Nishi tribe 
knows this animal as “sarch” and uses itstesticles 
for medicinal purposes. The Adi tribe of the 
West Siang district were observed to decorate 
their "dao" or sword mainly with the skin of 
this species. Local people in allthe other districts 
visited were found to use the skin ofthis species 
to make small bags or pouches. 

Beech marten Manes foina 

A skin of this marten was found with a local 
in Sape village, Sarli circle in Lower Subansiri 
district The Nishi tribe living there knows this 
animal as “tobo”. The specimen examined was 


killed at 4000 m in the alpine meadows close 
to the Indo-Chinese border. The local people 
told me that this animal was often seen chasing 
monal pheasants Lophophorous sp. in the 
alpine meadow region. This is the first 
confirmed record of this species from 
Arunachal Pradesh. Measurement of the 
specimen collected: head and body length 
= 364 mm, tail length = 212 mm. 

Threats: Not known. 

Otters 

All three species of otters, the Eurasian otter 
Lutra lutra, smooth-coated otter Lutra 
perspicillata and Oriental small-clawed otter 
Aonyx cinerea found in the Indian subcontinent 
occur here. Two individuals of an unknown 
otter species were the only otters sighted 
during my visits to the state. The otters were 
observed in the Kameng or Bhareli River near 
Tipi forest rest-house in the West Kameng 
district which forms the western boundary of 
the Pakhui WLS. They were observed for a few 
minutes, basking on a partly submerged rock 
alongthe river bankafterwhich, they dived into 
the freezing waters and moved down stream. 
Dutta (1999) also reports seeing otter tracks 
and spraints alongthe Bhareli river in Tipi. Local 
people living alongthe upper reaches of all the 
major rivers in the districts visited, such as the 
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Kameng, Kurung, Kamala, Subansiri and Siyom 
rivers, readily recognized otters from pictures 
shown. They reported seeing otters mainly 
duringthe monsoon season (June-August) and 
were also aware that the movement of otters 
was associated with the migration of fishes up 
stream during this period. It also appears that 
otters tend to be nocturnal in the areas visited 
due to heavy hunting pressure. 

Threats: Hunting is most likely the major and 
serious threat to otters in the state. There is a 
flourishing trade for otter furs, which are used 
for lining the inside of jackets. They are priced 
at Rs. 2000/- a piece at Itanagarthe state capital, 
which seems to be the main market for trade. 
The Nishi tribe knows this animal as "serum" 
and traditionally never used to hunt otters. 
However, due to the demand for skins in the 
fur trade, few Nishi's have taken to hunting or 
they get the otters killed through the Sulungs 
(sub-tribe of the Nishi’s), who do not have 
any taboo about hunting otters. Occasionally 
known to have been killed by snares laid for 
trapping fish. Habitat destruction also appears 
to be a threat since the forests all along the 
course of major rivers mentioned above are 
disturbed due to habitations and clearing for 
shifting cultivation. Therefore, in areas where 
there is no suitable cover alongthe rivers, otters 
probably do not occur. 


VIVERRIDS 

Only two species of viverrids were recorded 
during my trips to the state. An important 
record is of the little known spotted linsang 
Prionodon pardicolor. Droppings that appeared 
to be that of some civet species were also 
observed often along forest trails or paths. 
Small Indian civet Viverricula indica, common 
palm civet Paradoxurus hermaphroditus, 
masked palm civet Paguma larvata and 
binturong Arctictis binturong are the other 
viverrids known from the state (Table I and 
Fig. 2). Athreya & Johnsingh (1995) report 
civets to be fairly common in Namdapha TR. 
Only few locality records for another little 
known viverrid the binturong exists in the 
state. Choudhury (1997) reports the 
occurrence of the small-toothed palm civet 
Arctogalidia trivirgata from eastern Arunachal 
Pradesh. However, he does not mention any 
locality from where this species was recorded. 

Large Indian civet Viverra zibetha 

A stuffed specimen was seen with a local in 
Sarli, Lower Subansiri district. The local had 
eaten the meat This animal was killed nearthe 
village late one evening at 1600 m. The local 
also reported having seen this civet around Sarli 
area on a number of occasions before. 

Threats: Hunting for food and habitat loss. 



Fig.2. Locality records of viverrids and herpestids in Arunachal Pradesh. 
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Table I. List of recent locality records of mustelids, viverrids and herpestids in 
Arunachal Pradesh. 


Species 

Evidences 

Locality 

Source 

MUSTELIDAE 

Yellow-bellied weasel 

Skin 

Sape, Sarli, Lower 

From this study 

Mustefa kathiah 

One seen 

Subansiri district 

Katti et a/. (1990) 



On way to Miging, East 
Siang district 


Back-striped weasel 

Specimen 

Namdapha TR 

Dutta (1999) 

Muste/a stngidorsa 


Changlang district 


Beech marten 

Skin 

Sape, Sarli, Lower 

From this study 

A^lortes foina 


Subansiri district 


Yellow-throated marten 

Seen 

Eagle Nest WLS, West 

Athreya & 

Martes flavigula 

Three seen 

Kameng district 

Karthikeyan Unpubl. 


One seen at 

Eagle Nest WLS, West 

From this study 


1700m, skins 

Kameng district 



Skins 

Sape, Sarli, Lower 

u 


Skin 

Subansiri district 

M 


Skin 

Tato and Karo, West 

M 


One seen 

Siang district 

Nacho, Upper Subansiri 
district 

Chayang Tajo, East 
Kameng district 

Yak farm, West Kameng 
district 

Singh (1999) 

Burmese ferret-badger 

Stuffed specimen 

Pakhui WLS., Seijusa, 

Dutta (1999) 

Melogale personata 


East Kameng district 


Otter Lutro sp. 

Two seen 

Bhareli river bank, Tipi, 

From this study 


Tracks, Spraints 

West Kameng district 

Dutta (1999) 


Tracks 

Bhareli river bank. Tipi, 

Athreya & 



West Kameng district 
Pakhui WLS, East 

Kameng district 

Karthikeyan Unpubl 

VIVERRIDAE 




Viverricula sp. 

Tracks, skin 

Khari, Pakhui WLS, East 

Athreya & 


Kameng district 

Karthikeyan Unpubl 

Small Indian civet 

Seen 

Namdhapa TR, 

Athreya and 

Viverricula indica 

One seen 

Changlang district 

Johnsingh (1995), 
Athreya (1997) 


One seen 

Khari, Pakhui WLS, East 

Dutta (1999) 


' 

Kameng district 
Namdhapa TR, 

Changlang district 

Dutta (1999) 

Large Indian civet 

Seen 

Namdhapa TR 

Athreya and Jonsingh 

Viverricula zibetha 

Skin 

Changlang district 

(1995), Athreya 
(1997) 


Stuffed specimen 

Bhalukpong, West 

Dutta (1999) 



Kameng district 

Sarli, Lower Subansiri 

From this study 



district 


Spotted Linsang 

Stuffed specimen 

Tato, West Siang district 

From this study 

Prionodon pardicolor 

Skin 

Nacho, Upper Subansiri 

From this study 


Skull, skin 

district 

Katti et al. (1990) & 



Mouling NP, East Siang 

Pratap Singh 


Coned... 
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Common palm civet 

Seen (Four 

Tipi, Khari and Seijusa, 

Dutta (1999) 

Paradoxurus 

occasions) 

Pakhui WLS, East 


hermaphroditus 


Kameng district 


Masked palm civet 

Seen 

Namdapha TR, 

Athreya and 

Paguma larvata 


Changlang district 

Johnsingh (1995), 


Seen 

On way to Miging, East 
Siang district 

Athreya (1997) 

Katti et al. (1990) 

Binturong 

Two seen 

Tipi, Pakhui WLS, East 

Dutta (1999) 

Arctictis binturong 

Skin 

Kameng district 

M 


Seen 

Seijusa, East Kameng 

Athreya and 



district 

Johnsingh (1995), 



Namdapha TR, 
Changlang district 

Athreya (1997) 

HERPESTIDAE 

Small Indian mongoose 

Seen on several 

Seijusa, Pakhui WLS, 

Dutta (1999) 

Herpestes auropunctatus 

occasions 

East Kameng district 


Crab-eating mongoose 

Seen 

Namdapha TR, 

Athreya and 

Herpestes urva 


Changlang district 

Johnsingh (1995), 
Athreya (1997) 

Herpestes sp. 

One seen 

Seijusa, Pakhui WLS, 

East Kameng District 

From this study 


Spotted linsang Prionodon pardico/or 

This civet is reported to be nowhere common 
(Prater 1971) and is considered as the rarest 
small carnivore (Choudhury 1997). Van 
Rompaey (1995) has given a detailed account 
of this species. A stuffed specimen, partly 
damaged was seen in Tato, West Siang district 
The local in possession of the skin had killed 
the animal in the nearby forests around 2000 
m. He also claimed to have killed another 
individual the previous year from the same 
area Measurements of the specimen seen: 
head and body length = 36.2 cm, tail = 23.3 
cm. The numbers of rings on the tail were six. 
Another skin of this animal was seen in Nacho, 
upper Subansiri district The other record of 
this civet from the state is from Mouling NP, 
East Siang district where a skin was seen (Katti 
et al. 1990 and Pratap Singh pers. comm.). 

Threats: Not known. Occasionally killed in 
snares or traps laid for some other animal. 

HERPESTIDS 

Three species of herpestids are known to 
occur in the state. They are the small Indian 
mongoose Herpesles auropunctatus, common 
mongoose H. edwardsii and crab-eating 
mongoose H. un/a. During the survey, only 
one unknown Herpestes sp. was sighted in 


Pakhui WLS crossing a forest path. Dutta 
(1999) reported sighting H. auropunctatus from 
the same area on several occasions. Athreya 
& Johnsingh (1995) and Athreya (1997) report 
the presence of H. urva from Namdapha Tiger 
Reserve (Table I and Fig. 2). 

Threats: Not known 
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Status Report - 4 


Mustelids, Viverrids 
and Herpestids 
of Tripura 

A. K. Gupta 


TRIPURA IS A SMALL STATE located in 
the northeastern part of India with 10,470 
km 2 area. It is one of the richest areas with 
regard to biodiversity (Gupta, 1998). This 
richness can be attributed to its unique 
biogeographical and zoogeographical 
locations. Although Tripura is a part of Indian 
sub-region of Oriental zoogeographical 
regions yet the flora and fauna in Tripura 
bear a close affinity with the Indo-Malayan 
and Indo-Chinese sub-regions. Tripura also 
has close affinity with Ethiopian and 
Palearctic zoogeographical regions. Assam 
and adjoining areas (Tripura inclusive) served 
as a great faunal gateway, through which not 
only the Indo-Chinese and Indo-Malayan 
elements of the Oriental fauna, but also of 
Ethiopian and Palearctic could spread to 
India (Chivers 1986, Gupta 1998). In more 
recent times, a geographical and climatic 
discontinuity has developed between Assam 
and the rest of India, which is visible at the 
region of Garo-Rajmahal gap by distinctive 
dispersal breaks. These breaks have since 
acted as filters and barriers in the effective 
dispersal of mammals either way. As a result 
of this the Assam region which also includes 
Tripura, has remained the western most 
boundary of the distribution range of many 
of the Indo-Chinese and Indo-Malayan 
mammals (e.g. certain squirrels) and the 
eastern most limit of the distribution of many 
peninsular species (e.g. spotted deer). 


Wildlife Institute of Indio 
Post Box # 18, 
Dehro Dun. 248 001 


Almost 70% of the total area in the state is 
covered by hills. Seven parallel hill ranges 
run across the state from north to south, 
and at least one major river flows in between 


the adjacent hill ranges. About 61% of 
geographical area (6292 km 2 ) of the state is 
forest area, of which the reserved forests 
makes up for about 39% and remaining 22% 
unclassed Government forests (the erstwhile 
Protected Forests until 1982). The forest 
cover is about 52.8% (5,538 km 2 ) of total 
geographical area (Forest Survey of India, 
1995), of which the dense forest (>40% 
cover) account for 17.3%, and open forest 
(<40% cover) 35.5%. On the basis of 
composition, the forests of Tripura can be 
classified into following five major classes: 
(i) Hardwood (miscellaneous) forests (1829 
km 2 ); (ii) Hardwood (miscellaneous) mixed 
with bamboo (484 km 2 ); (iii) Bamboo forest 
(988 km 2 ); (iv) Plantations (2,066 km 2 ); and 
(v) Open scrub (resulting from shifting 
cultivation) (875 km 2 ). About 6% (603 km 2 ) 
of total land area of the state is protected 
in the form of four wildlife sanctuaries. On 
an average about 55,000 tribal families 
practice shifting cultivation clearing roughly 
35,000 to 40,000 ha of forest annually. 

STATUS OF WILDLIFE IN TRIPURA 

Early records of the faunal diversity of 
Tripura are available from Blyth (1844, 

1847), Stemdale (1884), Pocock (1939) and 
Khajuria (1954, 1956). These descriptions 
are mostly on large mammalian species such 
as rhinoceros Rhinoceros unicornis [a place 
in Dhalai district in Tripura is called 
‘Gandachhara’, because large populations of 
rhinos (locally called as ‘Ganda’) existed 
there in the past], elephants, tigers, leopards, 
bears and primates. Prater (1971) has 
mentioned presence of slow loris in Tripura. 
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Occurrence of 
six species of 
mustelids, five 
species of 
viverrids and 
three species 
of herpestids 
have been 
confirmed from 
Tripura. 


Table I. Distribution of mustelids, viverrids and herpestids in Tripura. 


Locations in the Districts 

North 

Species 

Dhalai 

Species 

Rangauti, Tilagaon, 
Hirachhara, 

Murtichhara 

small clawed 
otter, 

hog badger 

Maujachhara, 

Ghagrachhara Manikpur, 
Chhamanu, Durgachhara, 
Gandachhara, Debchhara, 
Central Catchment 
Manu-Chailangta, 
Ultachhara, Sipasing, 
Sukraichhara, Jarulchhara 

Assam badger, 
marten, 
small clawed 
otter, 

hog badger 

Tilagaon. Bilaspur, 
Panisagar, Sonamukhi, 
Dasmanipara, Sunitipur, 
Gachirampur, 
Lambachhara, Bangsu 

grey 

mongoose, 
small Indian 
mongoose 

Bishnupur, Debchhara, 
Central Catchment, 
Manu-Chailangta, 
Chhamanu, Gandachhara 

grey 

mongoose, 
small Indian 
mongoose 

Jubrajnagar. 

Natugchhara. 

Sonamukhi, Satnala, 
Dasda,Sabnu!,T uichham 
a Simplong, 

Banglabari, Bangsu, 

Laljuri 

civets 

Lambuchhara, 

Daluchhara, Nalichhara 
Manuchailangta Manikpur, 
Chhamanu, Sardeng, 
Potachhari, Tuichhama, 

civets 

West 

Species 

South 

Species 

Brahmachhara, 

Badarghat,Dulki, 

Ratanpur, 

Chanlam.Gajaria 

Kamlasagar, 

Birampur, 

Gamarichhara, 

Nidaya 

Jagatrampur, 

Kathalia,Jatrapur 

hog badger, 

weasels, 

marten, 

Burmese 

ferret 

badger 

Matai, Sonaichhari, 

Kalahari, Betaga, 
Madhabnagar, Mukchhari, 
Purbakalajhari.Ramnagar, 
Jarimura 

marten, 
otter, small 
clawed 
otter, 

hog badger 

Ulemchhara, 

Nunachhara, 

Brahmachhara, 

Hawaibari, 

Champabari, Teliamura, 
Simna, Sankhola, 
Charilam, Garjaria, 
Nidaya, Jagatrampur, 
Kathalia, Jatrapur 

All 

herpestids 
except 
crab eating 
mongoose 

Matai, Sonaichhari, 

Udaipur, R.K.Pur, 

Trishna, Tulamura, 

Srinagar, Amlighat, 
Samboom, Bijoypur, 

Harina, Gurakappa, 

Pilak 

Bagafa, Baramura, 
Deotamura 

All herpestids 

Karai bari, Ath aram ura, 
Nunachhara,T eliamura, 
Simna, Sankhola, 

Sidhai, Charilam, 
Golaghati, Nidaya, 
Kathalia, Jatrapur, 

civets, 

binturong 

Trishna, Radhanagar, 
Sarasima, Amlighat, 
Harbatali, Srinagar, 
Magrum, 

civets, spotted 

linsang 

binturong 
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The forest department reported around 6- 
7 tigers from the state during 1970-74, The 
census report on Manu Forest Division in 
1972 confirms the presence of many species 
including elephant, sloth bear, Indian bison, 
leopard, hoolock gibbon, sambhar, hog deer, 
barking deer and wild dog. 

The first scientific information on the status 
of wildlife in Tripura comes from Agarwal 
& Bhattacharya (1977) who described 31 
species and sub-species of mammalian fauna 
based on field survey conducted during 
1969-73. This list included one species of 
bat Rousettus amplexi caudatus and one 
subspecies of mongoose Herpestes 
auropunctatus bimnanicus new to the Indian 
region. They had also noted that several 
species, e.g. short nosed fruit bat Cynoptews 
sphinx, rhesus macaque Macaco mulatto, 
and the Irrawadi squirrel Calloscisurus 
pygerythrus are widely distributed 
throughout the state, whereas some other 


species, e.g., slow loris, elephant 
leopard, clouded leopard, 
golden cat which were said to 
be very common throughout 
the state, are now confined to 
the south-eastern portion (foot 
hills of Longtharai, Sakhan, 
Atharamura-Kalajhari belts) of 
the state. Bhattacharya & 
Chakraborty (1984) updated 
this list to 56 mammalian 
species belonging to 9 orders 
and 20 families. In 1989-90, 
based on a survey by Gupta & 
Mukherjee (1994) this list was 
further updated. During the 
survey 90 terrestrial mammal 
species from 65 genera and 10 
orders were recorded. This 
makes up for about 19%, 48% 
and 100% of total terrestrial 
mammal species, genera, and 
orders, respectively, in India. 
Some of the important species 
were clouded leopard Neofelis 
nebulosa, leopard Panthera 
paradus, Indian gaur Bos gaums, elephant 
EJephas maximus and several species of 
primates. 

Status of mustelids, viverrids, and 
herpestids 

The information on the presence of different 
species of mustelids, viverrids, and herpestids 
is mostly based on the literature reviews, 
examination of working plans of different 
territorial forest divisions, management plans 
of sanctuaries and surveys conducted all over 
the state by the author as a part of three 
different projects on primates in Tripura. 
Based on the information collected by the 
above methods, the possible distribution 
locations of different species in the state have 
been described in the Table I and marked 
on the state map (Fig. I). In the absence of 
proper census operations, it is not possible 
to work out the population estimates of 
different species. 
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MUSTELIDS 

Following six genera and six species of 
mustelids are found in Tripura: 

1. Eurasian otter Lutra lutra 

2. Small clawed otter Aonyx cinerea 

3. Yellow-throated martin Martis flavigula 

4. Burmese ferret badger Melogale 
personata 

5. Hog badger Arctonyx collaris 

6. Yellow bellied weasel Mustela kathiah 

The Eurasian otter and small-clawed otter 
are most commonly found mustelids in the 
state owing to wide ranging habitat available 
to these species practically all over the state. 
They mostly inhabit wetlands on densely 
covered small hillocks where suitable food 
is available. Other species are not very 
common in the state. In the absence of 
systematic census information on these 
species, the information on their presence 
and absence is only available from different 
parts of the state based solely on reports 
by forest staff, local people and records of 
certain amateur naturalists. 

VIVERRIDS 

Following five species of viverrids are 
reported (Stemdale 1884, Pocock 1939, 
Prater 1971, Singh 1896, Menon 1975, 
Agan/val & Bhattacharya 1977) from Tripura. 

1. Large civet Viverra zibetha 

2. Small civet Viverricula indica 

3. Palm civet Paradoxurus hermaphroditus 

4. Spotted linsang Prionodon pardicolor 

5. Binturong Arctitis binturong 

While all the three species of civets are very 
common in their distribution throughout 
the state, the spotted linsang and the 
binturong are highly endangered and are 
rarely encountered. Of these two, the latter 
is still common in its distribution. Linsang is 
reported from areas under Kanchanpur, 
Manu, Teliamura, Gumti, and Bagafa forest 
divisions in North, Dhalai, West and South 


districts. Binturong has been sighted on many 
occasions by the author from Gumti and 
Trisha Wildlife Sanctuaries in the South 
district. Recently in 1999, a status survey for 
binturong population was conducted in 
Trishna Wildlife Sanctuaries by the author. 

HERPESTIDS 

Following three species of mongoose are 
reported (Stemdale 1884, Prater 1971) from 
Tripura. This report is also based on 
secondary information through official 
records (mostly from Working Plans of 
territorial forest divisions) and reporting 
from local people sharing the forest habitat 
with certain herpestids. 

1. Common mongoose Herpestes edwardsii 

2. Crab-eating mongoose H. urva 

3. Small Indian mongoose H. javanicus 

Common mongoose and small Indian 
mongoose are widely distributed throughout 
the state. Their food requirements, which 
may include rats, snakes, lizards, frogs, insects 
and birds' eggs are also not specialized. On 
the other hand crab-eating mongoose is 
very rare in the state. These two species 
have been documented in the working plans 
of the various forest divisions (Kailashahr, 
Kanchanpur and Ambassa in the north 
district, Manu in Dhalai district and Gumti 
and Bagafa forest divisions in the south 
districts). Besides, all mongoose species have 
also been reportedly sighted in all the four 
districts in the state and three wildlife 
sanctuaries (Sepahijala, Gumti and Trishna) 
in the state (Pers. Comm, with various forest 
officers, staff and personal observations). 
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WEST BENGAL is a state with 
variable biogeographic characteristics. 
Starting from high Himalayan alpine zone 
down to coastal areas including world 
famous mangroves of Sunderbans, the entire 
area harbours bewildering array of genera 
and species of plants and animals. In fact 
West Bengal offers a wide variety of habitats 
ranging from temperate Himalayan type to 
moist tropical forests of northern Bengal 
including Savana woodlands, Gangetic alluvial 
zones of Central Bengal, the lateritic dry 
zones of coppiced sal forests of 
southwestern Bengal and the vast estuarine 
mangroves of Sunderbans. 

MUSTELIDS 

Eighty five percent of the area of the state 
is non-forest but contains numerous 
wetlands, which provide habitat for otters. 
Three species are said to occur Eurasian 
otter Lutra lutra, smooth-coated otter L 
perspicillata and small-clawed otter Aonyx 
cinerea. Past records reveal collections of 
common otters as far back as 1886 
(Anderson 1879) and Pocock (1941) 
reported both Eurasian and smooth-coated 
otters as occurring near Calcutta. Jerdon 
(1867) recorded small-clawed otters from 
Salt Lake and Sunderbans to the east of 
Calcutta. Trade in otter skins was once 
common in Bengal (Anderson 1879). Since 
1972 this has decreased but the very nature 
of the vast wetlands of Gangetic Bengal 
make law enforcement very difficult. 

57 D, Pumadas Road, „ , .... 

Calcutta 700 029 Presently the Eurasian otter is widely 

_ distributed in the districts of Howrah, 24 


Parganas (N) and 24 Parganas (S) (Sanyal 
1991). In the Howrah district, Panchla and 
Shyampur areas sustain about 50 km 2 of 
wetlands and canal inundated areas with vast 
beds of Typha angustata, Phragmites karka 
and Sderostachya fusca. These areas are 
flooded by both tidal canals of Hooghly river 
as well as by the freshwater canals from the 
river Damodar. Thus the area is one of 
paddy fields interspersed with Typha and 
need beds. 

The area was surveyed for signs of otters. The 
plant species present in the area were 
identified. Since otters sometimes take fish 
from the bamboo fish traps set by local people, 
food preference was studied in the wild. 

The salinity of the water in Ganges/Damodar 
canals, measured in the driest season (June) 
never exceeded 0.4 ppt. The sides of the 
canals were lined with Typha angustata. 
Another 15 plant species were identified and 
the presence of species like Otelea and Salvinia 
demonstrates that salinity levels remain low 
in spite oftidal flooding via the Hooghly river. 

There were about 20 fish traps in the study 
area. Footprints revealed that Eurasian otters 
visited the traps frequently and took some 
of the fish. In past 2 years the local people 
had killed and eaten 4 otters. 

A study on the diet of Eurasian otters 
showed a preference for small prawn 
Metapenaeus spp. the non-scaled fish 
Glassogobius gigures and the highly predatory 
"Boal” fish Wallago attu. Wallago attu is 
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Around 11 
species of 
mustelids and 
four species 
each of 
vivemds and 
herpestids 
represent 
West Bengal. 


menacingly predatory and efforts are being 
made to impress upon the local people the 
advantages of otters preying upon it. The 
inter-tidal zone between Calcutta and 
Sunderbans now harbours a good 
population of Eurasian otters. 

By contrast, the smooth-coated otter 
population of Sunderbans appears to be 
restricted to the mid and inner estuarine 
zone only. Good populations may however 
occur in the riverine forests of north Bengal, 
in Gorumara and Jaldapara Sanctuary where 
communal sprainting sites are found along 
the rivers Torsa and Murti. 

It is possible that the small-clawed otter still 
survives in the Himalayan region of north 
Bengal as well as in the mangroves of 
Sunderbans delta, but further surveys are 
required to ascertain this. 

The other lesser known mustelids of West 
Bengal found in the higher elevations are 
yellow-bellied weasel Mustela kathiah, 
Siberean weasel M sibirica, back-striped 
weasel A/I. strigidorsa, beech marten Martes 
foina, yellow-throated marten M flavigula, 
hog badger Arctonyx collaris, large-toothed 
ferret badger Melogale personta and small¬ 
toothed ferret badger A/I. moschata (ZSI 
1992, Chaudhury 1999). In the plains, 
occassionaly, ratel or honey badger Mellivora 
capensis has also been observed (ZSI 1992). 

VIVERRIDS 

Three species of viverrids are common in 
West Bengal namely, the small Indian civet 
Viverricula indica, the large Indian civet Viverra 
zibetha and the common palm civet 
Paradoxurus hermaphroditus. 

Amongst these species common palm civet 
is very common even within the city of 
Calcutta and its outskirts particularly in old 
buildings. It often becomes a problem in 
hospital kitchens where the wildlife 
department has to intervene and trap a few 
animals to redress the difficulties of kitchen 


authorities. In the reclaimed Sunderbans 
over an area of nearly 5,000 km 2 the 
common palm civets are often sighted. They 
are also found to be addicted to village 
sweet shops in this region. 

The large Indian civet is quite frequent in 
the moist tropical forests of north Bengal. 
In Buxa Tiger Reserve, innumerable pairs of 
eyes are visible during summer nights on 
the fine lines, when the large Indian civets 
come out to feed. Local people in West 
Bengal, i.e. in the lateritic districts of 
Midnapore, Purulia, Bankura, Birbhum and 
parts of Burdwan often hunt the small Indian 
civets. For the tribal population of Bengal, 
small Indian civets are highly palatable. 

The other lesser known viverrid of West 
Bengal, the masked palm civet Paguma 
larvata was once common but is now rarely 
sighted (ZSI 1992). 

HERPESTIDS 

Four species of Herpestes are found in West 
Bengal namely Indian grey mongoose 
Herpestes edwardsii, small Indian mongoose 
H. auropunctatus, marsh mongoose H. 
palustris and crab-eating mongoose H. urva 
(Pocock 1941,ZSI 1992,Choudhury 1999). 

Indian grey and small mongoose are quite 
common all over Bengal and are often a 
menace to the poultry (ZSI 1992). A good 
population of Herpestes species is found in 
the outskirts of Calcutta. Marsh mongoose 
is particularly endemic to the east Calcutta 
wetlands where it was first reported (Ghose 
1965). Its population has however 
decreased in recent times owing to 
continuous anthropogenic interference in 
the east Calcutta wetland ecosystem where 
its habitat is shared by both the species of 
mongoose as well as by the Fishing cat 
Prionailurus viverrinus and Eurasian otter. 

The crab-eating mongoose occurs in north 
Bengal in the Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri 
districts (Wroughton 1916). Its present 
status is not known. 
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Status Report - 6 


Status of 
Mustelids, Viverrids 
and Herpestids 
of Orissa 

L.N. Acharjyo 


THE FURS OF MUSTELIDS and musk-like 
secretions of viverrids are in demand 
throughout the world. The herpestids 
famous for their snake-killing habits are kept 
as pets by many people to get rid of snakes 
and other pests like rats, scorpions and 
insects from their houses. In India, the largest 
civet-keeping in captivity perhaps occurs in 
Kerala where the small Indian civet or its 
products have been traditionally utilized 
primarily in religious rituals and medicinal 
preparations (Xavier 1993). Unlike the large 
mammals, these small carnivores are least 
known and have not attracted attention 
though they have considerable influence on 
the ecology of the areas of their occurrence. 
Eighty-six species of wild mammals are found 
in Orissa including 22 species of carnivores 
(Mishra et al. 1996). Only two of the 16 
species of Indian mustelids and three of the 
nine species of Indian viverrids are known 
to occur in Orissa. Similarly, only three of 
the seven Indian species of herpestids have 
been reported to occur in Orissa. 
Information on the occurrence and current 
status are discussed in brief in this 
communication. 


House No. M-71, 
Housing Board Colony 
Baramunda, 
Bhubaneswar. 751003 


MUSTELIDS 

Ratel or Honey badger Mellivora capensis 

According to Behura & Guru (1969) this 
species is found only in Ganjam district One 
specimen of this species was collected for 
Zoological Survey of India (ZSI) from Khurda 
(Khurda district) in 1912 (Das et al. 1993). 
The ratel is found throughout the state of 
Orissa (Mishra et al. 1996). During the 
period from August 1967 to September, 


1999 seventeen specimens of ratel were 
received at the Nandan Kanan Zoological 
Park, Bhubaneswar (NKZP) from different 
parts of Orissa, both from within and outside 
the Protected Areas, suggesting that they 
are distributed throughout the state. 
Interestingly 16 of these were males and 
only one was female. On September 30, 
1999 there were five specimens (4 males 
and I female) on display at NKZP. This 
animal is believed to be rare in the state. 

Smooth-coated otter Lutra perspicillata 
The smooth-coated otter is distributed all 
over the state including mangrove swamps 
and coastal plains (Mishra et al. 1996). One 
specimen was collected for ZSI from Barkul 
in Khurda district (Das et al. 1993). Behura 
& Guru (1969) stated that this animal occurs 
in Orissa. During the period from April, 1964 
to September, 1999, eleven young 
specimens of both sexes of smooth-coated 
otters were received at NKZP mostly from 
nearby water bodies like river Mahanadi and 
its tributaries, Puri main canal originating 
from river Mahanadi, lakes and large ponds. 
It is understood that a good population of 
this otter occurs in Bhitarkanika National 
Park. There was only one male specimen 
on exhibition on September 30, 1999 at 
NKZP. It appears that ft is not as common 
as it was earlier. 

VIVERRIDS 

Common palm civet Paradoxurus 
hermaphroditus 

The occurrence of common palm civet in 
Orissa is reported by Behura & Guru (1969). 
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Only two 
species of 
mustelids and 
three species 
each of 
viverrids and 
herpestids 
occur in Orissa 


It is distributed all over the state including 
coastal areas (Mishra et al. 1996). The 
occurrence of this species in Kalahandi 
district (Das et al. 1993), Mayurbhanj district 
(Acharjyo & Tripathy 1974) and Puri district 
(Saha 1995) has been described. Fifty 
specimens of common palm civet of both 
sexes were received at NKZP from different 
parts of Orissa during April, 1961 to 
September, 1999. Seven of these were 
collected from inside the zoo premises itself 
while they were trying to attack the birds 
through the wire netting barriers. This is the 
most common civet of Orissa found all over 
the state, both inside the forests as well as 
near human habitations. There were four 
specimens (3 males and I female) on display 
at NKZP on September 30, 1999. Because 
of its ability to adopt to various habitats, 
there appears to be no danger to this species 
in near future. 

Small Indian civet Viverricula indica 
There were records of occurrence of this 
species in Ganjam district (Behura & Guru 
1969), Puri, Mayurbhanj and Angul districts 
(Das et al. 1993) and Khurda and Puri 
districts (Saha 1995). Mishra et al. (1996) 
stated that small Indian civet is distributed 
all over the state except mangrove swamps. 
The NKZP has received 24 specimens of 
this species from different parts of the state 
including 6 animals trapped from inside the 
zoo premises. They frequently attack the zoo 
birds in the night through the cage barriers. 
There are occasional reports of their 
sighting/occurrence both in the forests and 
in towns and villages. The local people 
believe that their scent glands have medicinal 
properties. So at times they are killed for 
collection of their scent glands. This species 
has adapted well to various habitats and so 
there appears to be no immediate threat 
to it. 

Large Indian civet Viverra zibetha 

Acharjyo & Patnaik (1987) reported the 
occurrence of this civet for the first time in 


Orissa based on the receipt of a live 
specimen at NKZP from Fulnakhara in 
Cuttack district on January 12, 1986. One 
male specimen of this species was collected 
from Satpara in Puri district on December 
9, 1986 for ZSI (Saha 1995). No specimen 
of this species is available at NKZP at 
present. Nothing is known about its status 
in the state as there were only two reports 
of its occurrence. 

HERPESTIDS 

Common mongoose Herpestes edwardsii 

This species is known to occur in Orissa 
(Behura & Guru, 1969). Mishra et al. (1996) 
stated that it occurs all over the state. 
According to Das et al. (1993) it occurs in 
Balasore, Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Kalahandi 
and Puri districts of Orissa. Das & Agrawal 
(1973) collected a specimen for ZSI from 
Gopalpur in Keonjhar district. During the 
period from February, 1962 to August 1992, 
49 live specimens of this species were 
received at NKZP from different parts of 
Orissa including 15 specimens collected right 
inside the park premises. They are very 
common throughout the state both in the 
forested areas as well as areas adjoining 
human habitations. This species is very 
common inside NKZP premises and they 
frequently enter the enclosures of 
carnivorous animals to steal remnants of 
beef / mutton / fish, etc. Only two specimens 
were on exhibition at NKZP on September 
30, 1999. This is very common throughout 
the state and there appears to be no danger 
to this species in near future. 

Small Indian mongoose Herpestes 
auropunctatus 

The occurrence of small Indian mongoose 
in Orissa has been reported by Behura & 
Guru (1969), Mishra et al. (1996) and Prater 
(1998). Saha (1995) reported the collection 
of four specimens of this species from Barkul 
in Khurda district and Satpara in Puri district 
for ZSI during 1986 and 1987. Four 
specimens of this species were procured for 
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There is a need 
to carry out 
intensive survey 
of small 
carnivores in 
Orissa to 
ascertain their 
status. 


NKZP from different parts of Orissa, 
including one specimen collected from the 
park premises during the period from 
February, 1967 to August 1992. This species 
has also been encountered inside the park 
premises. At present no specimen is on 
display at NKZP. Though it is present all over 
the state, it is less frequently seen than the 
common mongoose. 

Striped-necked mongoose Herpestes 

vitticollis 

Mishra et o\. (1996) reported that this species 
of mongoose is restricted to Similipal forest 
of Mayurbhanj district and Bhitarkanika in 
Orissa. But it appears that this report is not 
based on collection of live or dead specimen 
or its skin or photograph. Accordingto Prater 
(1998) the species is distributed in the 
Western Ghats from north Kanara 
southwards to some ofthe adjoining southern 
Indian hill ranges and Sri Lanka. There are no 
other reports on the occurrence of this 
mongoose in Orissa. Not a single specimen 
ofthis mongoose was ever received at NKZP 
during its 39 years of existence. The single 
report might have been based on mistaken 
identity which should be eliminated byfurther 
investigation and substantiated with 
photographs, skins, dead or live specimen. 
This species was never exhibited at NKZP. 
Its occurrence in Orissa is doubtful. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The main threats for the survival of these 
animals include habitat destruction and 
ignorance of the common man about their 
beneficial role in the ecosystem. There is a 
need to carry out an intensive survey to 
ascertain their status and abundance in 
different regions of the state. All attempts 
should be made for conservation of their 


natural habitats and to create awareness 
among the public for their conservation. 
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Status Report - 7 


Lesser Known 
Carnivores of the 
Western Ghats 

Divya Mudappa 


THE WESTERN GHATS is formed by a 
chain of mountains, 1,600 km long, stretching 
along the west coast of India from 8° N to 
21° N. It encompasses various forest types 
such as the tropical rainforests, moist and 
dry deciduous forests and scrub jungles. Low 
and high altitude grasslands and rivers are 
also important habitats for some small 
carnivores. These habitats in the Western 
Ghats range up to 2,700 m altitude. Each of 
these habitats contains distinct assemblages 
of small carnivores. 

In the Western Ghats, there are 13 species 
of small carnivores viz. 4 herpestids, 4 
viverrids and 5 mustelids. Apart from these 
the jungle cat Felis chaus, leopard cat 
Prionailurus bengalensis, rusty-spotted cat P. 
rubinginosus and fishing cat P. viverrinus are 
also found here. Due to their elusive habits, 
little is known of their ecology in the region. 
In this article, I present a brief review of the 
natural history, distribution and conservation 
status of all the species of mustelids, viverrids 
and herpestids found in the Western Ghats. 


streams and lakes in the mountains. Its 
activity peaks at night or dusk and dawn. 

Smooth-coated otter L. perspicillata 
It is also widespread in the Western Ghats. 
It is about the same size as the common 
otter, but with a smooth and sleek coat 
blackish to chocolate brown in colour. It is 
commonly found in plains, including arid areas. 
These animals are often seen in groups in 
large rivers, lakes and reservoirs such as in 
Periyar Tiger Reserve. They are more diurnal 
or crepuscular in their habit The species is 
known to readily adapt to hunting in forests, 
when water sources dry up (Prater 1971). 

Small-clawed otter Aonyx cinerea 

It is about half the size of the common otter. 
It is dark brown above and pale yellow 
below. Its distribution overlaps that of the 
common otter. This is also a species of hilly 
mountain streams in the Western Ghats. 
There is very little information on this species 
due to lack of studies. 


THE MUSTELIDS 


Wildlife Institute of India 
Post Box # 18, 
Dehra Dun. 248 001 


Eurasian or common otter Lutra lutra 

It has a widespread global distribution and 
also occurs in the Western Ghats. It is mostly 
Palaearctic in distribution, but also occurs in 
south and southeast Asia. It is a montane 
species in the Indo-Malayan region but 
coastal elsewhere. The south Indian animals 
are smaller and less grizzled on the dorsal 
side than the Himalayan individuals. It lives 
in lairs among rocks and boulders along 


Honey badger or ratel Mellivora capensis 

It is an animal of the arid regions of Peninsular 
India. It avoids heavy rainfall tracts. Its diet 
comprises of small mammals, other 
vertebrates, invertebrates, fruits and honey. 
Information on its ecological requirements 
and even its distribution is lacking. 

Nilgiri marten Manes gwatkinsii 

It is the southern counterpart of the yellow- 

throated marten Martes flavigula of the 
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Siwaliks and the Himalayas. It is endemic to 
the Western Ghats and known from south of 
12° N (Coorg). It is a beautiful animal, 
unmistakable for its mostly black body with a 
stout tail, typical weasel like legs and a flat 
pointed head. The throat is brightly coloured, 
ranging from pale yellow to bright orange. Its 
gait is weasel-like, while hopping on the ground 
and it seems very comfortable even on trees. 
It has been observed to traverse long distances 
on the canopy in undisturbed, dense and 
evergreen forests (personalobservations ). Moist 
and tropical rainforests are its preferred 
habitats (within an altitudinal range of 300- 
1200 m). It is mostly diurnal in its activity. 


The only ecological study is that of 
Rabinowitz (1991) in Thailand. This study 
showed that they are nocturnal in habit and 
have home ranges of about 3 km 2 . Despite 
being good climbers, they have been 
observed to forage largely on the ground. 
Small Indian civets are commercially 
exploited for the "civet" or scent, extracted 
at regular intervals from the perineal gland 
using a special wooden spoon. The animals 
are kept in captivity, or sometimes the "civet” 
is collected from wild, poached animals. This 
“civet" or scent is used in perfume industries 
and in Indian medicine for its purported 
aphrodisiac properties. 


Five species of 
mustelids and 
four species each 
of viverrids and 
herpesitds occur 
in Western 
Ghats. Of these, 
Nilgiri marten 
and Malabar 
civets are 
endemic. 


Nilgiri martens have been observed to hunt 
small vertebrates like mouse deer and 
Varanus (N. M. Ishwar, pers. comm, and 
personal observation ). There is a report of 
them feeding on the nectar of Ceiba 
pentandra (silk cotton tree, Hutton 1944). 
In some areas of their distribution (as in 
Coorg), they are considered pests as they 
raid honey from boxes in farms (Ajith 
Kumar, pers. comm.). They are elegant 
animals about whom very little is known. 

The species has been reported from various 
parts of the southern Western Ghats 
(Madhusudan 1995, Yoganand & Kumar 
1995, Christopher & Jayson 1996, Gokula & 
Ramachandran 1996, Mudappa 1998). 

THE VIVERRIDS 

Small Indian civet Viverricu/a indica 

This species occurs in almost all kinds of 
habitats, including the arid zones of western 
India. It prefers scrub and dry forests or 
grasslands and is relatively rare in undisturbed 
rainforests (Prater 1971, Mudappa 1998). 
Garbage dumps near settlements are known 
to attract these civets. They are omnivorous 
in diet and are known to feed largely on 
insects. They den in burrows and crevices 
under rocky outcrops and hedges. Secretions 
from their perineal glands are used to mark 
territories. 


Malabar civet Viverra civettina 

Endemic to the Western Ghats, ft is similar 
to the large-spotted civet V. megaspila found 
in southeast Asia. This is an extremely rare 
species, known only from a few specimens. 
It is distinguished from the small Indian civet 
by its larger size (Table I) and the black crest 
of hair running along the length of the back 
The tail has fewer and broader rings than in 
the small Indian civet. The white bands are 
incomplete around the tail because of the 
black line extending dorsally along the length 
of the tail. The tail tip is black The Malabar 
civet is probably terrestrial and is known for 
its use of latrine sites or ‘civetries'. 

The Malabar civet has been mostly recorded 
from the coastal hinterland and coastal 
evergreen forests in southwest India below 
14° N (Schreiber et al. 1989). Most of its 
habitat has been lost to the ever-increasing 
demands of the human population. It was 
last seen in early 1900s and rediscovered in 
1989 in Elayur, Kerala, based on evidence 
from a fresh skin (Kurup 1989). A survey 
conducted by the Wildlife Institute of India 
revealed that the Malabar civet still exists 
(and is not extinct as listed in IUCN Red Data 
Book) but is probably critically endangered 
(Ashraf et al. 1993). Its conservation status is 
currently unknown and ft may occur only in 
low numbers in small pockets within the range 
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of its distribution. The species may follow the 
Indian cheetah to extinction if immediate 
action is not taken for its conservation. 

Common palm civet Paradoxurus 
hermaphroditus 

This species almost entirely overlaps in 
distribution with the small Indian civet 
(except in very arid areas), the masked palm 
civet Paguma larvata (except in higher 
altitudes of the Himalayas) and the golden 
palm civet Paradoxurus zeylonensis in Sri 
Lanka. It is confined to moist and dry 
deciduous forest and drier habitats at lower 
altitudes. 

Pocock (1933a,b, 1934) gives a detailed 
account of the morphological variation in the 
common palm civet over the range of its 
distribution. One of the earliest studies of 
natural history of this species was by Bartels 
(1964). It was observed to be predominantly 
frugivorous in diet and probably plays a major 
role as seed disperser. The palm civet uses 
prominent sites such as rocks and fallen logs 
along the trails in forest to defecate. Like 
most other civets, this species is also 
nocturnal and arboreal, living, resting and 
foraging on trees. 

Some ecological requirements of this species 
are known from studies in Nepal and Thailand 
(Rabinowitz 1991,Joshi et al. 1995, Grassman 
1998). The common palm civets were found 
to range over larger areas in drier forests and 
habitats with disturbances such as fire and 
over smaller areas in evergreen forests with 
year-round food availability. Their home 
ranges varied between I and 17 km 2 in 
Thailand (Rabinowitz 1991, Grassman 1998). 
The average monthly home range in Nepal 
was 14.1 hectares (Joshi et al. 1995). 

Brown palm civet P. jerdoni 

It is also known as Jerdon’s palm civet. It 
replaces the common palm civet in tropical 
rainforests of the Western Ghats south from 


Coorg (12° N). It has a uniformly brown 
pelage, darker around the head, neck, 
shoulder, legs and tail. The dark tail sometimes 
has a white tip. It has no distinct markings on 
the body or the face as in the common palm 
civet. Sometimes the pelage may be slightly 
grizzled. A distinctive feature is the reversed 
direction of hair growth on the nape, similar 
to that in the golden palm civet of Sri Lanka. 
It is about as large as the common palm civet, 
but with a long and sleek tail. 

The brown palm civet is an endemic, 
restricted to the rainforest tracts of the 
Western Ghats (up to 12° N). They have 
been reported from an altitudinal range of 
500-1300 m, being more common in higher 
altitudes (Mudappa 1998). Recent 
photographs or sight records are from 
Anamalais, Nilgiris, Coorg (Schreiber et al. 

1989 and references therein), Silent Valley 
(Christopher & Jayson 1996) and Kalakad- 
Mundanthurai Tiger Reserve (Mudappa 
1998). The brown palm civets are probably 
sympatric with the common palm civets only 
in transition zones between the rainforests 
and drier habitats. 

Earlier it was known only from museum 
collections or sight records and captive 
animals in four zoos (Schreiber et al. 1989). 
The first ecological study of the species is 
being carried out (using radio-telemetry) in 
the rainforests of Kalakad-Mundanthurai 
Tiger Reserve (by the author). The animals 
were found to be predominantly 
frugivorous, highly arboreal and strictly 
nocturnal in habit, living a solitary life. The 
brown palm civets were found to feed on 
nearly 40 rainforest tree and liana fruit 
species. They seem to have smaller area 
requirements than strictly carnivorous 
species of similar body sizes. Both year- 
round food availability and habitat quality 
(canopy contiguity, habitat structure, etc.) 
are likely to determine their ranging habits. 
They play an active role in seed dispersal of 
many rainforest tree and liana species. 
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THE HERPESTIDS 

Common grey mongoose Herpestes 
edwardsii 

It is the most common species of mongoose 
in India. The morphological measurements 
of all the mongoose and other species of 
small carnivores are given in Table I. There 
are only anecdotal notes of the species 
(Prater 1971). A taxonomic review is given 
by Pocock (1941) and notes on its 
distribution can be found in Corbet & Hill 
(1992). The species is more popular for its 
enmity with snakes, particularly cobras. 

Ruddy mongoose H. smithii 
It is similar to the common grey mongoose, 
but is more an animal of forested areas in 
western, central and southern India, including 
the Western Ghats. A subspecies is found 
in Sri Lanka. In the Western Ghats, the ruddy 
mongoose can be found in dry and moist 
deciduous forests and disturbed areas. It 
can be distinguished from the common grey 
mongoose by its brown pelage with a rufous 
tinge, darker feet and black tip to the tail. 
This species may be relatively common and 
widespread. 

Indian brown mongoose H. fuscus 

It is found in the Western Ghats, south of 
Coorg (12° N) and in Sri Lanka. The 
Western Ghats form has a darker brown 
coat than its Sri Lankan counterpart. It has a 
characteristic bushy, conical tail and black 
feet. The brown mongoose in the Western 
Ghats occurs in tropical rainforests up to 
an altitude of 1850 m. Even within its range 
of distribution in the Western Ghats, it is 
relatively rare (Mudappa 1998). It is also 
found in coffee plantations. The Sri Lankan 
race is more common and is considered a 
major pest of poultry. 

Stripe-necked mongoose H. vitticollis 
It is restricted to the Western Ghats in India 
and Sri Lanka. In the Western Ghats, it is 
found south from north Kanara in Karnataka. 


The species has a distinct black stripe with a 
white border on the sides of the neck Its 
fur is a reddish brown, being more reddish 
in the southern populations. The stripe¬ 
necked mongoose occurs in well-wooded 
habitats, particularly in the dry and moist 
deciduous forests. It is known to prefer 
streams and rivers and is believed to feed 
extensively on crabs. There are reports of ft 
hunting small mammals such as mouse deer 
in Sri Lanka (Prater 1971). 

CONCLUSIONS 

As can be gathered by the specific accounts, 
very little is known of the ecology and 
conservation status of most small carnivores 
in the wild. Most of these are not common 
in captivity either. Even knowledge of their 
range of distribution is lacking. Small 
carnivores form diverse assemblages in 
tropical forests (Rabinowitz 1991). A few 
studies have shown that habitat loss and 
alterations adversely affect wide ranging 
carnivorous and frugivorous mammals 
(Heydon & Bulloh 1996). A number of small 
carnivore species are considered vulnerable 
and threatened in tropical Asia (Schreiber 
et o\. 1989). Most small carnivores are hunted 
throughout the world for meat and are an 
important protein source for many local 
tribal communities in the tropics. Often, 
accidental trapping contributes to the death 
of many small carnivores. Meat, fur, scent 
extract, internal organs, fat and skin are used 
in many local Indian medicines for their 
purported aphrodisiac and magical 
properties. True civets (such as African and 
small Indian civets) are used to extract 'civet' 
for the scent glands, to be used as a base in 
perfume industries. This is got from either 
wild caught civets or civets kept in farms as 
in Kerala. 

In the Western Ghats, hunting or poaching 
for commercial use in local markets is 
negligible. Most people are not even aware 
of the existence of many of the species found 
in the Western Ghats. Sometimes, mustelids, 
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Table I. Morphological measurements of small carnivores of the Western Ghats. 


Species 

Head and 
body 

length (cm) 

Tail 

length 

(cm) 

Body 

weight 

(kg) 

Source* 

FAMILY MUSTELIDAE 

1. Nilgiri marten 

30-60 

38-43 

? 

1,2 

2. Honey badger 

60 

15 

8-10 

1,2 

3. Common otter 

54-80 

45 

? 

1,2 

4. Smooth-coated otter 

52-75 

40-45 

7-1 1 

1,2 

5. Small clawed otter 

36-55 

25-35 

3-6 

1,2 

FAMILY VIVERRIDAE 

6. Malabar civet 

c. 76 

c. 45 

? 

1,2 

7. Small Indian civet 

46-63 

30 

3-4 

1,2 

8. Common palm civet 

42-69 

c. 60 

27-4.5 

1,2 

9. Brown palm civet 

46-62 

40-50 

2-3.6 

3 

FAMILY HERPESTIDAE 

10. Common grey mongoose 

36-45 

45 

1.4 

1.2 

1 1. Ruddy mongoose 

39-47 

c. 45 

c. 1.5 

1.2 

12. Brown mongoose 

33-50 

30 

2.7 

1,2 

1 3. Stripe-necked mongoose 

43-53 

c. 40 

3.2 

1.2 


* I = Corbet & Hill 1992, 2 = Prater 1980 and 3 = Mudappa, unpublished data 


viverrids and herpestids are captured from 
the wild and sold to private collections and 
zoos. Road kills are found commonly on busy 
highways, both within and outside wildlife 
reserves. The extent of persecution of small 
mammals in the Western Ghats is not clearly 
known. However, if not checked 
immediately, aided by habitat loss and 
fragmentation, their decline may go 
unnoticed until it is too late. 

As long as they don’t antagonise man, more 
widespread, common and adaptable species 
such as the common palm civet and the 
common grey mongoose are likely to benefit 
from expansion of human habitation and 
activities. The fate of more restricted and 
endemic species such as the brown palm 
civet Malabar civet and the Nilgiri marten 
remains threatened by habitat loss and 
fragmentation. It is time that more attention 
is paid to small carnivores to understand their 
importance in the ecosystem and their 
conservation status. Research on the ecology 


and behaviour of all small carnivores needs 
to be encouraged. Protection of large tracts 
of undisturbed habitats and key resources 
in disturbed areas will help in the 
conservation of small carnivores. 
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Status Report - 8 


Status of Otter in 
Southern Indian 
States: An Updated 
Report - 1999 

V. Nagulu, C. Srinivasulu and V. Vasudeva Rao 


Wildlife Biology Section, 
Department of Zoology, 
Osmania University, 
Hyderabad. 500 007 


SINCE LAST DECADE, we have been 
carrying out surveys to document the 
distribution patterns of otters in south India. 
Through this paper we attemptto summarize 
the status of otters in south India with 
particular reference to Andhra Pradesh. In 
southern India, otters are represented by 
three species namely, the Eurasian otter Lutra 
lutra, the smooth-coated otter Lutra 
perspicillata and the small-clawed otter Aonyx 
cinerea (Jerdon 1867, Pocock 1941, Nagulu 
1996). Our studies indicate that the otter 
distributional range in south India is restricted 
to the east and west coasts, hilly terrain of 
the Western Ghats and also sporadically 
elsewhere on the mainland of the peninsula. 

STATE-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF 

OTTERS 

Karnataka 

A stronghold of the smooth-coated otter in 
Karnataka is Hampi. Besides, otters are also 
reported from other areas as in the hilly terrain 
of Coorg, especially at Sirimangala where 
Eurasian otter coexists with the small-clawed 
otter. Otters were also collected from 
Virajpet and Haleri from the same belt 
(Pocock 1941). There exist no further reports 
of otters from elsewhere, but we believe 
that further surveys along the Protected Area 
networks in major river basins are needed to 
confirm the present status. 

Tamil Nadu 

The small-clawed otter has been reported 
from the hilly areas of Nilgiri, Palani and 
Annamalai. The Eurasian otter has been 
reported from Moyar Project and also from 


the Pembar river basin. On the east coast, 
the Eurasian otter has been recorded from 
the Vellar-Coleroon estuary system 
(Umapathy & Durairaj 1995). 

Kerala 

Our surveys in Kerala revealed that compared 
to the past records otters during the present 
time, are distributed in few pockets (Nagulu 
et al. 1997). Jerdon (1867) reported all the 
three species from the backwaters of 
Tellicherry and Calicut. Today, the Periyar 
river basin area has a thriving population of 
otters. The Eurasian otter is common in 
Eravikulam and Parambikulam areas, and also 
along the Peechi-Vazhani complex and 
Calicut It is confirmed that all the three species 
of otters are found positively in Kerala, but 
their distribution is rather sparse and patchy. 

Andhra Pradesh 

Mostly the smooth-coated otter occurs in 
Andhra Pradesh. Like all other south Indian 
states this species is more or less patchily 
distributed in this state. We have reported 
smooth-coated otter to be present in 10 of 
23 districts of the state (Nagulu et al. 1998). 
A stronghold of its population exists in 
mangrove and estuarine habitat of Godavari 
river, especially in and around the Coringa 
Wildlife Sanctuary, Kolleru lake and 
Mantralayam. The status and distribution 
pattern of the smooth-coated otter in 
Andhra Pradesh is depicted in Table I. 

THE FUTURE 

Otters are under great threat as their 
habitats are fast depleting under the ever- 
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The future of 
otters in 
southern India 
depends on 
judicious 
conservation- 
oriented 
management 
inputs. Checking 
of habitat loss, 
over exploitation 
of aquatic 
resources, 
curbing biotic 
interference and 
excessive 
aquaculture, and 
promoting 
awareness 
amongst the 
local people will 
certainly go a 
long way in 
conserving otter. 


Table I. Status of smooth-coated otter Lutra perspicillata in Andhra Pradesh, 
India. 



Key: M & E - Mangrove and Estuarine Habitat, T - Tank, RB - River Bank, E - Estuarine 
Habitat R - Reservoir, AB - Abundant CO - Common, SP - Sparse 
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Otters in Southern Indian States 


Nagulu e( a/. 


escalating human pressures. The future of 
otters in southern India depends on judicious 
conservation-oriented management inputs. 
Checking of habitat loss, over exploitation 
of aquatic resources, curbing biotic 
interference and excessive aquaculture and 
creating awareness amongst the local people 
about the importance of otter and aquatic 
habitats will certainly go a long way in 
conserving these endangered species. 
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Research Article - / 

Distribution and 
Abundance of Small 
Carnivores in 
Nilgiri Biosphere 
Reserve, India 

Ajith Kumar and K. Yoganand 


ABSTRACT 

The distribution and abundance of small carnivores in eleven Protected Areas of 
Nilgiri Biosphere Reserve representing various altitude, vegetation and human 
disturbance regimes were examined during 1994-96 using frequency of scats as 
an indicator. Nearly 800 km were surveyed, mostly on foot, during which around 
500 scats were collected. These could, however, be identified only up to the 
family level. The overall encounter rate of scats was 0.83/km, that of civets being 
the most abundant (0.47 scats/km), followed by mongoose (0.17 scats/km), cats 
(0.14 scats/km) and marten (0.05scats/km). The wet and semi-evergreen forests 
had the highest abundance of scats (2.78 scats/km), primarily because of the 
abundance of civet scats (2.46 scats/km). The montane shola-grasslands had the 
next highest abundance (1.29 scats/km) owing to the abundance of marten 
scats (0.79 scats/km) which were found only in this vegetation type. The dry 
thorn and scrub forests (0.36 scats/km), dry and mixed deciduous forests (0.38 
scats/km) and moist deciduous forests (0.58 scats/km) had considerably lower 
abundance of scats, those of mongoose being the most abundant. Cat scats 
occurred in all these vegetation types, being low in abundance as well as in 
variation. Plantations, mostly of teak, had the lowest scat abundance (0.15 scats/ 
km). The small carnivores also varied in their response to habitat degradation. 
Civet scats were least abundant in areas with low canopy cover and high weed 
cover, whereas that of mongoose and cats were more abundant in moderately 
open canopy. Scats of these taxa were also highest in areas with lowest weed 
cover, however, the difference was not as large as in the case of civets. 


Ajith Kumar 
Salim All Centre for 
Ornithology and 
Natural History 
Coimbatore. 641 108, 
Tamil Nadu 

K Yoganand 
Wildlife Institute of India 
Post Box # / 8, 
Dehra Dun. 248 001 


INTRODUCTION 

Species in a small carnivore community share 
a wide variety of food resources which include 
fruits, invertebrates, lower vertebrates, birds, 
and small mammals. This community in a 
locality is therefore a good indicator of 
diversity at habitat and species levels. It also 
has important ecosystem functions since 
species in this community are major dispersers 
of seeds as well as predators of other animals. 
The conservation and ecological studies of 
small carnivores have therefore attracted 
considerable attention in recent years. The 
advent of new technologies such as radio¬ 
telemetry has, in the recent years, made 


ecological studies of this community feasible. 
India has a rich assemblage of small carnivores 
belonging to the families of Felidae (cats), 
Mustelidae (weasels, badgers, ratel and martens), 
Viverridae (civets and linsangs) and Herpestidae 
(mongoose). Eastern Himalaya and the Western 
Ghats, the two biodiversity hotspots in India 
are also major centres of species richness among 
the small carnivores. However, the rich 
assemblage of small carnivores in India has 
received very little conservation and research 
attention. It was in this context that the Salim 
Ali Centre for Ornithology and Natural History 
undertook a project during 1994-97 with the 
following objectives: 
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Sites for 
surveying the 
small carnivores 
in the Nilgiri 
Biosphere 
Reserve were 
selected 

representing the 
various 
vegetation 
types, altitudinal 
ranges and 
human impact 
levels. 


1. assess the distribution and abundance 
of small carnivores (four species each 
of civets, mongoose, and lesser cats, and 
one species of marten) with reference 
to different habitat types and human 
disturbance levels; 

2. assess the diet and habitat use pattern 
of some species; and 

3. assess the conservation implications of 
the findings. 

Nilgiri Biosphere Reserve was chosen as the 
study area since it has a full complement of 
the habitat types as well as the small 
carnivore community of the Western Ghats 
(Fig. I). This paper deals with the objective 
I - distribution and abundance of small 
carnivores of Nilgiri Biosphere Reserve with 
reference to different habitat types and 
human disturbance. 


METHODS 

Selection of sites for survey 

Sites for surveying the small carnivores were 
selected representing the various vegetation 
types, altitudinal ranges and human impact 
levels in the Reserve (Table I). The following 
sources were used to classify the habitat 
types and to select the survey sites; Survey 
of India topo sheets, ISRO/NRSA satellite 
imageries, Champion & Seth (1968), Gadgil 
& Sukumar (1986) and the various forest 
working plans. On the basis of these sources, 
we selected survey areas. Of these, 10 areas 
were surveyed (Table I). These 10 areas 
covered all the eight major vegetation types 
and the grades of human disturbance within 
the vegetation types. An area was selected 
to either represent one or more of the 
vegetation types or to represent the human 
impact patterns. For example, the Silent 
Valley NP area was selected to represent 
the nearly undisturbed wet evergreen forest 
whereas the New 
Amarambalam RF 
represented moderately 
disturbed wet 

evergreen and the 
Nilambur Kovilakam RF 
represented the highly 
disturbed wet 

evergreen forests. 

Direct sightings 

Most small carnivores 
occur in low densities, 
and are nocturnal and 
solitary. Therefore, 
direct sightings can not 
be relied upon to make 
an assessment of their 
distribution and 
abundance. However, 
during the survey, the 
various habitats in the 
selected areas were 
extensively walked to 
get direct sightings of the 
study species. Vehicular 



Fig. I. Map of Nilgiri Biosphere Reserve showing 
different habitat types 
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Various habitats in 
the selected areas 
were extensively 
walked to get 
direct sightings of 
small carnivores. 
Automatic camera 
traps were set up 
in different 
habitats near 
water holes and 
scat-marking sites 
to get 

photographs of 
the animals. 
Transects were 
monitored in 
various habitats in 
the study area to 
quantify indirect 
signs of small 
carnivore 
presence. 


Table I. Major localities and forest types of the Nilgiri Biosphere Reserve. 


S.No 

Locality 

Major vegetation types 

1* 

Nagarhole National Park 

Moist, dry deciduous. 

2* 

Bandipur Tiger Reserve 

Dry deciduous. 

3 

Wynad Wildlife Sanctuary 

Moist, dry deciduous. 

4 

Mudumalai Wildlife Sanctuary 

Moist dry deciduous, scrub. 

5 

Sigur Resen/e Forest (RF) 

Scrub forest 

6 

Talamalai Reserve Forest 

Dry, moist deciduous. 

7 

Moyar valley Reserve Forest 

Dry thorn forest 

8 

Nilgiris southeastern slopes RF 

Mixed deciduous. 

9 

Siruvani hills Reserve Forest 

Wet, semi-evergreen, moist deciduous. 

10 

Upper Nilgiris, Mukkurthi NP 

Montane evergreen (shola-grassland). 

11* 

Attapadi Reserve Forest 

Evergreen, moist deciduous, scrub. 

12 

Silent valley National Park 

Wet evergreen. 

13 

New Amarambalam RF 

Wet evergreen, semi-evergreen. 

14* 

Nilambur Kovilakam RF 

Wet evergreen, semi-evergreen. 


(* sites not surveyed) 


transects were done, mostly at night, 
wherever possible. Stationary observations 
for long periods of time were made at 
probable haunts of the various species, such 
as water holes and fruiting trees. The 
sightings of animals were recorded along 
with various habitat parameters. 

Automatic camera traps were set up in 
different habitats near probable sites such 
as water holes and scat-marking sites to get 
photographs of the animals. The traps were 
baited with dry fish, rodents, peanut butter 
and fruits to attract the animals. However, 
this was not intensive, because only two 
camera traps were available with us. 


groups - cats (Felidae), civets (Viverridae), 
mongoose (Herpestidae) and the marten 
(Mustelidae) - depending on the various 
characteristics such as size, shape and scent 
marking sites. A number of macro and 
micro habitat parameters such as altitude, 
vegetation type, proximity to streams, 
canopy cover, prominence of the 
substratum, and distance alongthe transect 
were recorded. Other signs such as foot 
prints were recorded and traced for later 
identification by comparing with known 
prints. The sampling effort in different 
habitats, measured as the length of the 
transect, was roughly proportional to the 
area of each habitat type. 


Indirect evidences 

Transects were laid in various habitats in 
the study area to quantify indirect signs of 
small carnivore presence and use. The main 
evidence of animal usage was the presence 
of scats, either excreted or marked for 
intra- and inter- specific communication. 
The animals were observed to mainly use 
bridle paths and less-used roads for scat 
marking. Therefore, mostly these roads and 
footpaths were considered as transects for 
sampling. The scats found on the transects 
were collected for species identification 
using biochemical technique. In the field, 
scats were assigned to various family 


The data obtained from the survey was used 
to (a) estimate the relative abundance of 
the various taxa at the family level. The 
abundance estimated was the number of 
scats encountered per km walked, (b) 
examine the relationships between scat 
abundance and macro habitat parameters; 
and (c) to examine the impact of human 
disturbance on different taxa. 

During the survey we assumed that there is 
a positive correlation between scat 
abundance and abundance of a particular 
taxon irrespective of other parameters 
which influence defecation rate. 
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A total of 800 
km was walked 
during which 18 
sightings were 
made of which 
12 were of 
mongoose. Of 
the 500 scats 
collected during 
the survey 
those of civets 
formed 56.7%. 
mongoose 
20.5%. cats 
16.6% and 
marten 6.1%. 


RESULTS 
Direct sightings 

A total distance of about 800 km was walked 
covering all the survey sites. We had 18 
sightings of eight species of small carnivores 
(Table 2). The animals sighted included the 
common mongoose, ruddy mongoose, 
stripe-necked mongoose, brown mongoose, 
common palm civet small Indian civet jungle 
cat and leopard cat Of the 18 sightings, 12 
were of mongoose. 

Scat abundance 
Overall scat abundance 

About 800 km of transects were done in 
order to estimate the abundance of small 
carnivore scats in different sites and vegetation 
types. A total of about 500 scats were 
collected, and categorised as belonging to 
cats, civets, mongoose and Nilgiri marten. 
Of the total scats, those of civets formed 
56.7%, followed by mongoose (20.5%), cats 
(16.6%) and marten (6.1%). Overall, civet 
scats were encountered at a rate of 0.47/km, 
compared to 0.17/km for mongoose, 0.14/ 
km for cats, and 0.05/km for marten. It should 
be noted that marten is represented in the 
study area by only one species, compared to 
four species each in the other three families. 
The overall encounter rate of scats was 0.83/ 
km, that of civets being the most abundant 
(0.47 scats/km), followed by mongoose (0.17 
scats/km), cats (0.14 scats/km) and marten 
(0.05 scats/km) (Fig. 2). 


Scat abundance in various sites 

a) Siruvani hills 

Forests in Siruvani were surveyed during 
November and December 1994. Siruvani 
forest is very diverse, its vegetation types 
range from degraded scrub to disturbed wet 
evergreen forests. A total of 64.5 km of 
transect was done to estimate scat 
abundance in the various vegetation types. 
Out of 99 scats collected, 41 were of 
mongoose, 33 of civets and 25 of cats. 
Siruvani had an overall scat abundance of 
1.54/km. Mongoose were the most 
abundant (0.64 scats/km), followed by civets 
(0.51 scats/km) and cats (0.39 scats/km). A 
total of 159 km was walked to get two 
sightings of common palm civet. The overall 
scat abundance was highest in the dry 
deciduous forest (2.78 scats/km), with high 
abundance of mongoose and cats. Wet 
evergreen forest stands next (1.63 scats/km), 
with most being contributed by civets. No 
scats were found in the teak plantations. 

b) New Amarambalam Reserved Forests 

Survey of New Amarambalam forests was 
done in January 1995. This area holds a large 
patch of wet evergreen forest In the lower 
altitudes considerable amount of past human 
disturbance has transformed the vegetation 
to semi-evergreen. Small patches of natural 
moist deciduous forest remain in certain areas 
whereas the rest have been converted into 
teak and multi-species plantations. A total of 


Table 2. Sightings of small carnivores during the survey of the Nilgiri 
Biosphere Reserve in 1994-95 


Vegetation 

Species (number) 

Dry thorn forest & scrub 

ruddy mongoose (3); jungle cat (1) 

Dry & mixed deciduous 

common mongoose (2); ruddy mongoose 
(1); stripe-necked mongoose (1); small 

Indian civet (2) 

Moist deciduous 

ruddy mongoose (1); common palm civet 
(2); stripe-necked mongoose (1) 

Wet & semi-evergreen 

brown mongoose (1); leopard cat (1) 

Montane evergreen 

stripe-necked mongoose (1) 

Plantation 

brown mongoose (1) 
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Seven scats, 
probably of 
Nilgiri marten 
were found 
along the 
transects in the 
Mukkurthi NP, 
giving an 
abundance of 
0.16 scats/km. 



scats/km 


■ Mongoose □ Qvet ■ Cat □ Marten 


Fig. 2. The abundance of scats of mongoose, civets, cats and Nilgiri 
marten in nine areas in the Nilgiri Biosphere Reserve 


38.5 km of transect was done to estimate 
scat abundance, during which 67 scats were 
collected, with an overall abundance of 1.74 
scats/km. Four scats were of mongoose, 61 
of civets and two of cats. Civets were the 
most abundant (1.58 scats/km). A total of 
66 km was walked to record direct sightings. 
Nothing was sighted while sampling, but one 
leopard cat was sighted near the campsite at 
Maancheri. The wet evergreen forests had 
the highest overall abundance (5.07 scats/ 
km), contributed largely by civets (4.77 scats/ 
km). The semi-evergreen also had a high 
abundance of civets (2.08 scats/km). Like 
Siruvani hills, no scats were found in the teak 
plantations. 

c) Silent Valley National Park 
Silent Valley National Park was surveyed in 
March 1995. It is known for its vast stretch 
of relatively undisturbed wet evergreen 
forest. Along with this, sampling was also 
done in the grasslands of the hill tops. A 
total of 35.75 km of transect was done to 
estimate scat abundance and 136 scats were 
collected, with an overall abundance of 3.80 
scats/km. A total of 84 km were walked to 
record direct sightings with one sighting of 
a brown mongoose. Civets were by far most 


abundant in this area (3.55 scats/km), while 
cats (0.20 scats/km) and mongoose (0.06 
scats/km) were rare. The grasslands have 
very similar species composition as the 
dominant wet evergreen forests, with civets 
being the most abundant But the interesting 
finding here is the frequent presence of cat 
scats (0.67 scats/km), in contrast to wet 
evergreen forest (0.07 scats/km). 

d) Mukkurthi National Park 
Mukkurthi National Park was surveyed in 
March 1995. This is situated in the upper 
Nilgiri plateau at an altitude of above 2000 
m. It has the unique montane evergreen 
forest and grass land community - the shola- 
grasslands. The evergreen forest is found in 
the valleys and the folds of rolling hills, and 
the grasslands in the hilltops. Generally this 
is considered as a single community of 
forests and grassland, due to a high 
interspersion of both, and having remained 
as a climax community since long. In the 
fringes of the National Park and in the 
surrounding reserve forests, there are 
plantations of wattle. 

A total of 43 km of transect was done to 
estimate scat abundance. Scat abundance 
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was generally low with an overall abundance 
of 1.28 scats/km. This can be explained by 
the absence of signs of civets in the sampled 
area, which generally accounts for the major 
part of scats in other survey sites. In total 
55 scats were collected, with three scats of 
mongoose and 45 of cats with an abundance 
of 0.07 and 1.05 scats/km respectively. Cats 
were thus the most abundant species in this 
area. The interesting finding here is the 
presence of Nilgiri marten (not seen, but 
reported by others). Seven scats, probably 
of this species, were found along the 
transects, giving an abundance of 0.16 scats/ 
km. The unusual greater abundance of cat 
scats may be due to the difficulties in 
distinguishing these with those of the jackals, 
which is common in this area. A total of 
92.5 km was walked to record direct 
sightings with one sighting each of brown 
and stripe-necked mongoose. The shola- 
grasslands had an overall abundance of 1.41 / 
km, and the wattle plantation 0.96. Cats 
were the most abundant. All the animals 
had a higher abundance in shola-grasslands 
than in plantations. The high abundance of 
scats in plantations may be due to two 
reasons: either interspersion of plantations 
with natural habitats, or misidentification 
with jackal scats, which were common in 
plantations. 

e) Moyar Valley Reserved Forest 

The reserved forests in Moyar valley were 
surveyed, covering 50 km for estimating scat 
abundance and 69 km for direct sightings. 
Only one vegetation type, the dry thorn 
forest, was surveyed here. The abundance 
of scats was relatively low (0.26 scats/km), 
with those of cats being the most abundant 
(0.12 scats/km). There was only one sighting 
of a ruddy mongoose. 

f) Wayanad Wildlife Sanctuary 

A total of 63 km were surveyed in this 
Sanctuary for estimating scat abundance, and 
81 km for direct sightings. Three vegetation 
types were surveyed. Overall abundance 
was low (0.22 scats/km), those of mongoose 


being the most abundant (0.16 scats/km). 
Among the three vegetation types, the dry 
deciduous forest had the highest abundance 
(0.4 scats/km), especially for mongoose (0.32 
scats/km). The abundance of scats in the 
moist deciduous forest and teak plantations 
was very low (0.08 and 0.1 I scats/km 
respectively). Even though 81 km was 
covered for direct sighting, no small 
carnivore was seen. 

g) Mudumalai Wildlife Sanctuary 

This Sanctuary has several vegetation types 
of which scrub forest, dry deciduous forest, 
moist deciduous forest and plantations were 
included in the survey, which covered 105 
km for estimation of scat abundance and 
I 11 km for direct sightings. The abundance 
of scats, for all vegetation types together 
was low (0.18 scats/km), mongoose scats 
being the most abundant (0.1 scats/km). The 
scrub forest had the highest abundance (0.42 
scats/km), both mongoose and cats being 
equally abundant (0.18 scats/km each). No 
scats were seen in 4 km of transects in the 
teak plantations. There were four sightings 
of small carnivores, one each of ruddy 
mongoose, jungle cat, stripe-necked 
mongoose, and small Indian civet. 

h) Sigur Reserved Forest 

The reserved forests in Sigur plateau were 
surveyed for a total of 52 km for estimating 
scat abundance, and 73 km for direct 
sightings. Scrub forests covered the entire 
area. The overall scat abundance was 0.42 
scats/km, that of mongoose being the most 
abundant (0.25 scats/km) followed by cats 
(0.15 scats/km) and civets (0.02 scats/km). 
There was only one sighting, that of a ruddy 
mongoose. 

i) Nilgiri southeast Reserved Forest 
The mixed deciduous forests in Pillur were 
surveyed for a total distance of 45 km for 
estimating scat abundance, and 67 km for 
direct sightings. The overall abundance was 
0.65 scats/km, civets being the most 
abundant (0.33 scats/km) followed by 
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mongoose (0.2 scats/km) and cats (0.07 
scats/km). Two common mongoose were 
sighted. 

Comparison among sites 

There were considerable differences in the 
abundance of scats among the sites 
surveyed. It was highest in Silent Valley 
National Park (3.81 scats/km) followed by 
New Amarambalam (1.61 scats/km), and 
least in Mudumalai Wildlife Sanctuary (0.18 
scats/km) and Wayanad Wildlife Sanctuary 
(0.22 scats/km). There were also 
considerable differences among the sites in 
the abundance of scats of the four taxa. 
Thus, in the more moist forests in Silent 
Valley National Park and New 
Amarambalam Reserved Forests civet scats 
were the most abundant (3.55 and 1.4 scats/ 
km respectively), whereas in the drier 
Wayanad Wildlife Sanctuary, Mudumalai 
Wildlife Sanctuary and Sigur Reserved 
Forests mongoose scats were most 
abundant (0.16, 0.10 and 0.25 scats/km 
respectively). In the high altitude Mukkurthi 
National Park the abundance of Nilgiri 
marten scat was 0.16 scats/km. It was the 
only site from where scats of Nilgiri marten 
were recorded. In contrast to civets, 


mongoose and marten showed 
considerable differences among the sites. 
The lesser cat scats were more or less 
equally abundant in all sites. In some sites 
(Siruvani Hills, Moyar Valley and Pillur 
Reserved Forests) the scats of mongoose, 
lesser cats, and civets were more or less 
equally abundant, while that of Nilgin marten 
were absent The above differences among 
the nine sites were by and large due to 
differences in the major vegetation or habitat 
types among them to which the small 
carnivores seemed to be sensitive. In Silent 
Valley and New Amarambalam the 
vegetation is mostly wet evergreen forest, 
in Mukkurthi it is shola-grassland, in Siruvani 
Hills dry and moist deciduous forests, and 
in other areas mostly dry deciduous 
(Wayanad, Mudumalai and Pillur) or thorn 
and scrub forests (Sigur and Moyar Valley). 

Factors affecting scat abundance 
Vegetation type 

Nine different vegetation or habitat types 
(including plantations), which were surveyed 
for scat abundance, were grouped into six 
vegetation types by pooling the similar ones, 
e.g. thorn and scrub forests. Data from 


Table 3. The abundance of scats (no./km) of mongoose, civets, cats and marten 
in six vegetation categories that were surveyed in the Nilgiri Biosphere 
Reserve. Number of scats is given in parenthesis. 
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cats or 
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various survey sites were pooled to estimate 
scat abundance in different vegetation types 
(Table 3). 

Wet and semi-evergreen forest had the 
highest abundance of scats, with about 
53.8% of the total number of scats. Moist 
deciduous forests had 12.7% of the scats, 
followed by dry and mixed deciduous forests 
(11.7%), dry thorn and scrub forests (10.5%), 
montane shola-grasslands (9.5%) and 
plantations (1.7%). Mongoose were the 
most abundant in the drier forests, civets in 
the wet evergreen and marten in montane 
forests and wattle plantations. Cats were 
almost equally abundant in all forest types. 
Plantations had very low abundance of all 
the taxa. 

Wet and semi-evergreen forests had the 
greatest abundance of scats (2.78 scats/km) 
among the different vegetation types, 
followed by montane shola-grassland (1.48 
scats/km), moist and dry deciduous forests 
(0.38 scats/km), dry thorn and scrub forests 
(0.36 scats/km) and plantations (0.15 scats/ 
km). There were differences among the 
vegetation types in the abundance of various 
species groups. In the wet and semi¬ 
evergreen forests, civets were the most 
abundant (2.46 scats/km). In the shola- 
grassland, cats were the most abundant 
(1.20 scats/km) followed by marten (0.20 
scats/km). In the moist, dry and mixed 
deciduous forests, mongoose were the most 
abundant (0.19 scats/km), followed by civets 
and cats. In the dry thorn and scrub forests 
mongoose were the most abundant 
followed by cats. 

Altitude 

Sampling effort was highest in 400-1200 msl, 
and most of the scats were collected from 
this altitude class (Fig. 3). All Nilgiri marten 
scats were collected from above 2000 m. 
Where as mongoose and cat scats were 
found above 2000 m, those of civets were 
not. Mongoose scats were found from all 
altitude classes, unlike the other taxa. 


Overall, there was a significant difference in 
the distribution of scats of the four taxa with 
reference to altitude (X 2 =263.4, df=9, 
p<0.001), but this was because the marten 
was found only in the higher altitudes. 

Proximity to water 

Apart from being sources of water, streams 
and other water bodies are also the sources 
of food (fishes, amphibians, invertebrates) 
to small carnivores. Fruit abundance is also 
greater along riparian forests, especially in 
dry forests. There was a significant difference 
in the distribution of scats of the various 
taxa with reference to the distance from 
water (X 2 = 101.1, df=9, p<0.00l). While 
civet scats were found closer to water 
(nearly 80% within 200 m), those of cats 
were found farther (nearly 75% more than 
200 m away, (Fig. 4). Mongoose scats were 
mostly at medium distance from water 
(nearly 75% at 100-500 m), while those of 
marten were found equally at all distance 
classes. This difference among species 
persisted even when the analysis was done 
for each vegetation type separately. 

Disturbance 

The extent of habitat disturbance at each scat 
location was grouped into three classes (low, 
moderate and high) for analysis. Disturbance 
was estimated in the field taking into 
consideration disturbance to the vegetation 
around the site from which scat was 
collected, distance to the nearest village, 
presence of cattle dung etc. The effect of 
disturbance was also evaluated with 
reference to canopy cover and weed cover. 
Overall, there was a significant difference in 
the distribution of scats of various taxa with 
reference to the three disturbance categories 
(X 2 =68.0, df=6, p<0.001). Most of the civet 
(72.4%) and marten (79.2%) scats were 
found in the low disturbance areas, whereas 
those of the cats (54.4%) and mongoose 
(54.1 %) were found in moderately disturbed 
areas (Fig. 5). In the highly disturbed areas 
scats of mongoose were more abundant than 
that of the other species. 
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Fig. 3. The percentage of scats of mongoose, civets, cats and martens 
found in four different altitude classes. 


The civets and 
martens scats 
were found in the 
low disturbance 
areas, whereas 
those of the cats 
and mongoose 
were found in 
moderately 
disturbed areas. In 
the highly 
disturbed areas 
scats of 

mongoose were 
more abundant 
than other 
species. 
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Fig. 4. The percentage of scats of mongoose, civets, cats and martens 
found in four distance classes of water. 


Canopy cover 

Canopy cover varies among vegetation types 
(e.g. between wet evergreen and dry 
deciduous), but within each it is a good 
indicator of human disturbance (Fig. 6a). 
When all the vegetation types were 
combined, there was a significant difference 
in the distribution of scats with reference 
to canopy cover (X 2 =63.7, df= 12, p<0.001). 
Cat scats and, to a lesser extent, mongoose 
scats were more in the low canopy cover 
areas compared to civet scats which were 
more common in the high canopy cover 
areas. Scats of the Nilgiri marten, found only 
in the shola-grasslands, were also more 


common in the low canopy cover areas. An 
analysis of the effect of canopy cover in each 
vegetation type separately, however, gave 
mixed results. In the wet evergreen forests 
and associated forests, civets scats were 
most abundant and in moist deciduous and 
scrub forests the above results were 
repeated; civet scats were more abundant 
in sites with high canopy cover, while cat 
and mongoose scats were more common 
in the low canopy cover sites. However, in 
the dry and mixed deciduous forests civet 
scats were equally distributed while cat and 
mongoose scats were more in the high 
canopy cover areas. 
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Fig. 5. The percentage of scats of mongoose, civets, cats 
and martens found in three disturbance classes. 


The scats of all 
taxa were more 
common in the 
low weed cover 
areas. However, 
scats of civets 
were relatively 
less in high weed 
cover areas 
compared to cats 
and mongoose. 


Weed cover 

The distribution of scats differed significantly 
with reference to weed cover (Fig. 6b). The 
scats of all taxa were more common in the 
low weed cover areas. However, scats of 
civets were relatively less in high weed cover 
areas compared to cats and mongoose. 

DISCUSSION 

The survey results based on scats are 
constrained by the tentative identification 
of the scats. Personal observation shows that 
there is a large scope for misidentification 
of scats of cats and mongoose. Another 
constraint was that the relative abundance 
of scats in an area is assumed to be indicative 
of the abundance of animals. The defecation 
behaviour of the various groups of animals 
is largely unknown and the rates of 
defecation, sites of scat-marking, 
communication system and other characters 
may vary among the different groups. The 
results of this survey should be viewed 
bearing these constraints in mind. 

The distribution of scats shows considerable 
variation among sites and altitude, primarily 


because of the variation in vegetation types. 
There are few reports of other similar 
community studies. Using track plots, 
Mukherjee (1998) found that jungle cats in 
Sariska Tiger Reserve used dense scrub 
forests more than hill forests, open scrub 
forests and grasslands. In Huai Kha Wildlife 
Sanctuary in Thailand, civets used the dry 
evergreen and mixed deciduous forests 
over dry deciduous forests (Rabinowitz 
1991). Greater abundance of civet scats in 
the wet evergreen forests and in areas 
with greater canopy cover in all vegetation 
types is not surprising since civets, especially 
palm civets, are to a large extent frugivorous 
and also adapted for arboreal life. It is also 
true that southeast Asia, where closed 
forest is the primary habitat, was a major 
centre of speciation in the case of civets. In 
contrast, the arid areas in Africa have been 
the major centre of radiation in the case of 
mongoose. Mongoose in India are also 
primarily adapted to drier forests and hence 
the greater abundance of their scats in 
such forests. However, the sub-specific 
endemics of the Western Ghats (the stripe¬ 
necked mongoose and brown mongoose) 
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Fig. 6. The percentage of scats of mongoose, civets, cats and 
martens found in (a) four canopy cover classes; and (b) 
four weed cover categories. 


are both absent from the drier parts of the 
Western Ghats. The brown mongoose has 
not been, in fact, reported from vegetation 
types other than wet and semi-evergreen 
forests, even though the sub-species in Sri 
Lanka is frequently seen in tea estates 
(Prater 1971). Stripe-necked mongoose has 
been reported from wet and semi¬ 
evergreen and dry deciduous forests 
especially near water bodies. Lesser cats 
are known to occur in low densities 


compared to other small carnivores, but 
more ubiquitous. 

The very low abundance of small carnivores 
in plantations should be a matter of concern. 
High abundance of large herbivores such as 
gaur and sambar has been reported from 
teak plantations (Karanth 1993). Thus, small 
carnivores are far more adversely affected 
by habitat conversion than the larger 
mammals. The primary reason would be low 
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diversity of the fruiting trees, invertebrates 
and rodents in the plantations. 

The survey shows considerable variation 
among the taxa in their tolerance to habitat 
degradation and other forms of human 
disturbance. Civets seem to be most 
adversely affected, primarily because of their 
dependence on tree cover. This might be 
particularly true for palm civets which are 
primarily frugivorous. In contrast, mongoose 
and cats can not only tolerate but might 
even increase in abundance following 
moderate disturbance. Scats of both taxa 
are more abundant than that of civets in 
areas with low canopy cover and weed 
cover. Both these taxa are more carnivorous 
than civets, and might benefit from increased 
abundance of invertebrates and rodents 
owing to moderate habitat disturbance. 
Increased abundance of rodents following 
habitat fragmentation and disturbance has 
been reported from the Western Ghats 
(Kumar et al. 1998). 

The above analysis and conclusions are 
based on scats identified only up to the 
family level. There might be considerable 
differences among the species within the 
family which we are unable to examine at 
present owing to the problems of 
identification of scats up to species level. 
Such differences might include habitat 
preferences as well as response to 
disturbance. For example, among civet there 
are clear differences between species at the 
subfamily level. Of the two species of palm 
civets (Subfamily: Paradoxurinae), the 
common palm civet is most like to be 
confined to the drier forests whereas the 
brown palm civet seems to be mostly 
confined to the wet-evergreen and semi- 
evergreen forests (Ashraf et al. 1993). These 
two species are therefore parapatric rather 
than sympatric. 

Similarly, of the two true civets (Subfamily. 
Viverrinae) the highly endangered Malabar 


civet is most likely restricted to the forests 
of the foothills, while the small Indian civet 
also occurs in the Western Ghats proper. 
Sympatry between these two is most likely 
restricted to the foothills. Between common 
palm and small Indian civets there could be 
differences in their uses of areas with varying 
canopy cover. Mongoose also showed a 
similar difference in habitat preference. The 
common Indian mongoose and ruddy 
mongoose are sympatric throughout 
Western Ghats, and even central India, but 
restricted to the drier and more open forest 
In contrast the brown and stripe-necked 
mongoose were restricted to the more 
moist and closed forests. The pattern of 
habitat selection among the small cats is less 
known. However, all the four species 
reported to occur in the Western Ghats 
are widely distributed in the Indian 
subcontinent. The jungle cat is known to be 
tolerant of disturbance and human presence, 
and might even benefit from it due to 
increased abundance of rodents which are 
their major diet (Mukherjee 1998). The 
fishing cat is highly dependent on water 
bodies and thus, even though widely 
distributed, might be a microhabitat 
specialist. Nothing much is known about 
habitat preferences of the leopard cat and 
rusty spotted cat, except that both are 
widely distributed and have been reported 
to occur in dry as well as moist forests. 
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Home Range and Research Article - 2 

Habitat Use by Indian 
Grey Mongoose and 
Small Indian Civets in 
Nilgiri Biosphere 
Reserve, India 

Ajith Kumar and G. Umapathy 


ABSTRACT 

Home range and habitat use by the small Indian civet Viverricula indica and Indian 
grey mongoose Herpestes edwardsii were examined by using radio-telemtrey in 
the dry deciduous and scrub forests of Anaikatti in Siruvani hills of Niligiri Biosphere 
Reserve, near Coimbatore. Only one small Indian civet and two common Indian 
mongoose were trapped after nearly 400 trap days spreading over 121 days, 
showing the low abundance of small carnivores and trap shyness. These three 
animals were fitted with radio-transmitters but only one each of small Indian civet 
and common Indian mongoose could be tracked for four months. The monthly 
home range of the small Indian civet varied considerably, from 20.69 ha to 102 ha. 
The home range over the four months was 217.9 ha, thus showed very little 
overlap between monthly home ranges. The monthly home range of the mongoose 
varied only from 3.4 ha to 4.9 ha, with an overall home range of 15.5 ha. As in the 
case of civet, one reason for the smaller home range was that the animal was 
radio-tracked only for four months. There was no overlap between monthly 
home ranges, the overall home range being considerably larger than monthly 
home ranges. The radio-telemetry studies on the small carnivores have given us 
the first estimate of home ranges of these species in India. The studies also highlight 
some of the major problems of undertaking telemetric studies on small carnivores. 


Salim Ali Centre for 
Ornithology and 
Natural History 
Coimbatore. 641 108, 
Tamil Nadu 


INTRODUCTION 

There have been no previous studies on home 
range and habitat use pattern by small carnivores 
in India and very few studies elsewhere. Small 
size, nocturnal and solitary habit and poorvisibility 
in their habitat have been the major reasons for 
this. The availability of small radio-collars which 
can be frtted on small sized animals such as the 
small carnivores has enabled us to overcome 
some of the above handicaps to some extent 
This has enabled studies on home range size 
and use and activity pattern in small carnivores 
elsewhere; pine marten A/lartes martes in Spain 
(Clevenger 1993), European genet Genetta 
genetta and Egyptian mongoose Herpestes 
ichneumon in Spain (Palomanes & Delibes 1993), 
forest mongoose in Africa (Ray 1997) and civets 
in Thailand (Rabinowitz 1991). However, the 


small home ranges of many small carnivore 
species, short collar-life (especially battery life) 
and large error polygons obtained in 
triangulation ofanimals in mountainous habitats 
and dense forests are still major constraints 
while conducting telemetry studies. In the total 
absence of information on home range and 
habitat use pattern in small carnivores in India 
one objective of this study was to collect such 
data on a few species using radio-telemetry. 

STUDY AREA 

Following an initial survey on the distribution 
and abundance of small carnivores in the Nilgiri 
Biosphere Reserve (Kumar & Yoganand in this 
issue) we chose Anakatti forests (P.N.Palayam 
Forest Range, Coimbatore North Forest 
Division), adjoining the campus of Salim Ali 
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Centre for Ornithology and Natural History 
(SACON), as the study site. The study area in 
the Anaikatti forests is located at an elevational 
range of 500 m to 650 m. The vegetation is 
typically scrub thorn forest and open deciduous 
forest with Caparisgrandis, Randia malabaricum, 
Limonia data and Maba buxifolia. There are 
several seasonal streams. The annual rainfall is 
less than 70 cm, most of which is from the 
northeast monsoon in October-November. 

Even though infrequently and seasonally sighted, 
the large mammal community in this area is 
diverse and includes elephant Elephas maximus, 
gaur Bos gaurus, sambar Cervus unicolor, chftal 
Axis axis, leopard Pathera pardus and sloth bear 
Melursus ursinus. The small carnivores known 
to occur in this area include the jungle cat Felis 
chaus, common palm civet Paradoxurus 
hermaphroditus, small Indian civet Viverricula 
indica, Indian grey mongoose Herpestes 
edwardsii and rudely mongoose Herpestes smithii. 
Parts ofthe study area had been severely grazed 
by cattle from adjacent villages. 

METHODS 

Equipment 

Radio telemetry equipment was procured 
from Telonics Inc., Telemetry-Electronics 
Consultants, USA. This included radio 
transmitters (MOD-125), receiver (TR-4) and 
receiving antenna (RA-14K). 

Trap sites 

The study area was intensively sun/eyed for 
the presence and abundance of small 
carnivores for about one month period during 
July 1998 in order to identify potential sites for 
trapping animals. After the survey we found 
that the riparian habitat was a potential area 
for setting traps for capturing animals. Five traps 
(Havahart double door live traps, 90 x 27.5 x 
27.5 cm, supplied by Forestry Suppliers, US) 
were laid on the riparian areas along the trails 
with bananas, dry fish and chicken as baits. 
Along with these a cat lure was also used to 
attract the animals. The traps were 
camouflaged with twigs. The entrance to the 
traps were cleaned, wet soil was spread in 


order to get clear foot prints or signs of animals 
which came to the trap. These traps were 
baited for about ten days prior to trapping 
because most of the carnivores show trap 
shyness. All five traps were set up in one 
general location to enhance the success of 
trapping, with a distance of 200 m to 300 m 
between traps. Of the five traps, two were 
used to trap diurnal carnivores (mongoose) 
and three were used in the night for trapping 
nocturnal animals like civet and cat The traps 
were checked for animals and their signs three 
to four time in a day. Old baits were replaced 
with fresh ones every day. 

Five traps were set up for a total of 121 days in 
Augustto December 1998, the total effort being 
400 trap nights. During this period two Indian 
grey mongoose and one small Indian civet were 
trapped. Apart from these, several other species 
such as white-tailed wood rat Cremnomys 
blanfordi, Rattus rattus, Indian pitta and pond 
turtle Melanochelys trijuga were also trapped. 

Collaring 

The trapped animals were immediately moved 
from trapping site to the laboratory at 
SACON, after covering the trap with a black 
cloth. In the laboratory the trapped animal 
were shifted to another cage fortranquilising. 
The animals were tranqulized using a 
combination of ketamine hydrocloride and 
xylazine, injected intramuscularly. After this 
morphometric measurements such as body 
length, height, tail length and body weight were 
recorded before fixing the collar. It took 10 
to 15 minutes for this to be completed. After 
full recovery, we released the animals at the 
trap site. The collared animals were tracked 
immediately following release. 

T racking 

The location of the animal was estimated 
through triangulation. Triangulation was done 
from five fixed points, the latitudes and 
longitudes of which were taken using a GPS. 
Even though we tried to obtain bearing from 
at least three points for each location, often 
this was not possible due to poor reception 
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The monthly 
home range of 
the small Indian 
civet varied 
considerably, 
from 20.69 ha to 
102 ha. The 
home range over 
the four months 
was 217.9 ha, 
The monthly 
home range of 
the mongoose 
varied only from 
3.4 ha to 4.9 ha, 
with an overall 
home range of 
15.5 ha. 


of signals. The interval between two readings 
was often only 2 to 3 minutes, and it was 
assumed that the animal did not move over a 
long distance in the 10-15 minutes that it took 
for making 2-5 locations. Five to six bearings 
were taken in a night for 15-20 days each 
month following the release of the animals, 
and only one during the daytime. Even though 
we tried to locate day beds by homing in, this 
was not possible in the thick undergrowth of 
lantana and other thorny plants in the habitat 

Data analysis 

The computer programme CALHOME was 
used to estimate the home range of the 
animals for each month, and for the study 
penod. A 95% minimum convex polygon was 
used to estimate the home range. Another 
parameter used was the straight line distance 
between two consecutive day time locations. 

RESULTS 
Trapping success 

The trapping success for capturing small 
carnivores was very low, three animals in 400 
trapping days giving success rate of only 0.75%. 
The success rate for the small Indian civet was 
only 0.25% and for the Indian grey mongoose 
0.5%. Given this very low capture rates for 
small carnivores it would not have been 
possible to get enough sample size for both 
the species during the project period. Some 
of the other small carnivore species known to 
occur in the study area are jungle cat and ruddy 
mongoose. These occur in even lower 
abundance than those which were captured. 

Small Indian civet 

Only one small Indian civet was captured during 
the period. This was captured on September 
1, 1998. It was a mature male measuring 100 
cm in body length (including a tail length of 38 
cm) and 2.5 kg in body weight This animal was 
radio-collared and tracked for four months up 
to December 1998, when the collar stopped 
functioning, probably due to battery failure. 
Even though bearings were recorded on 59 
days, many of these had to be discarded, either 
because the error polygons were very large or 


because the bearings did not meet to give a 
location. The number of locations in a month 
ranged from four to seven. The monthly home 
range estimated for four months varied 
considerably from 20.69 ha in September to 
102 ha in October (Fig. I). The home range 
overthefourmonthswas217.9 ha, thus showing 
very little overlap between monthly home 
ranges. The distance between successive 
daytime locations varied from 193.4 m in 
September to as high as 2260.8 m in October 
(Fig. 2). These two parameters seemed to be 
highly correlated. 

Indian grey mongoose 

Even though we had seen both Indian grey 
mongoose and ruddy mongoose in the study 
area, only two of the former were trapped. 
The first animal, a male, was trapped on 5 th of 
October near a dry stream. This animal 
measured 76 cm in length, including tail length 
of 35 cm and 2 kg in body weight However, 
the signals were erratic from the second day 
of tracking and by October 15 signals 
completely stopped. It is presumed that the 
collar stopped working for some reason. 

On October 16, 1998 we captured another 
grey mongoose, which was 84 cm in length 
(including a tail length of 36.5 cm) and weighed 
2 kg. This animal was tracked up to the end of 
December 1998, when the collar stopped 
functioning. 

A total of 28 locations were taken for the 
second grey mongoose, of which 21 could be 
used to estimate the home range. The monthly 
home range of the animal varied only from 3.4 
ha to 4.9 ha with an overall home range of 15.5 
ha The greater cumulative home range was 
due to the presence of‘unused’ areas between 
monthly home ranges (Fig. 3). The Indian grey 
mongoose was mostly diurnal, even though 
some ranging occurred during dusk. 

DISCUSSION 

In spite of considerable trapping effort, with over 
400 trap days spread over 120 days, only three 
small carnivores could be captured, showingthe 
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low abundance of this taxa. Similar data from 
other study sites is not available for comparison. 

Data on home ranges of the small Indian civet 
and Indian grey mongoose from elsewhere 
are also notavailableforcomparison. Rabinowitz 
(1991) radio-collared seven individuals of four 
sympatric species of civets in Huai Kha Khaeng 
Wildlife Sanctuary in Thailand and tracked them 
up to one year. Of these, one adult male 
Viverricula malaccensis (reported as small Indian 
civet) had a home range of 3.1 km over a six 
month period (N=68 locations). There was 
considerable monthly variation, from 0.5 to 2.4 
km with an average of 0.83 km . Over 60% of 
the home range of V. malaccensis was dry 
deciduous forest One female masked palm 
civet Paguma larvata had a home range of 3.7 
km‘ over a one-year period, dry evergreen 
forest being its primary habitat The monthly 


home range varied from 0.5 km' to over 1.4 
km , with a mean of 0.93 km . The two male 
common palm civets Paradoxurus 
hermaphroditus showed considerable variation 
in home range use, owing to the erratic ranging 
of one of them. This male had a home range 
of 17 km over 12 months, but monthly home 
range varied only from 1.8 to 6.3 km , with a 
mean of 3.2 km . In contrast a young male had 
a home range of only 4.25 km over seven 
months. Its monthly home range varied from 
0.64 to 0.98 km 2 with a mean of only 0.74 km 2 . 
An adult male large Indian civet Viverra zibetha, 
radio-tracked for seven months, had a home 
range of 12 km. The monthly home range 
varied from 2.7 to 9.5 km , with a mean of 5.4 
km 2 . 

The monthly home ranges (0.21 to 1.02 km 2 , 
with a mean of 0.65 km 2 ) and overall home 


Fig. I. The monthly and total home 
range (in ha) of the radio-collared 
small Indian civet September to 
December 1998. 

home range (ha) 


Fig. 2. The distance between 
consecutive daytime location of the 
radio-collared small Indian civet, 
September to December 1998. 
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Fig. 3. The monthly and overall home range 
of the radio-collared Indian grey mongoose, 
October to December 1998. 
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range (2.17 km 2 ) obtained for the small Indian 
civet from this study is lower than what has 
been reported above for V.malaccensis and 
the large Indian civet (both of the same 
subfamily Viverrinae) and for two species of 
palm civets (subfamily Paradoxurinae). This 
might be partly due to the fact that the small 
Indian civet was tracked for only four months, 
compared to 7 to 12 months for other species. 
The large differences between monthly home 
ranges and overall home range for all species 
show very little overlap among monthly home 
ranges. Thus, radio-tracking over a longer 
period would have given a much larger overall 
home range for the small Indian civet Diet 
and body size differences affect home range 
areas of civets (Rabinowitz 1991). The small 
Indian civets are smaller than the species 
studied in Thailand and thus could have smaller 
home ranges. Other factors which could affect 
home range size are spatio-temporal variation 
in the abundance of food sources. Even though 
civets of the subfamily Viverrinae include fruits 
in their diet they also feed to a large extent 
on animals, especially invertebrates and small 
mammals (e.g. the large Indian civet op.cit), 
unlike palm civets, which are almost entirely 
frugivorous. The former are also more 
terrestrial than the latter. Since the distribution 
of fruits in tropical forests is highly clumped, 
major seasonal shifts in home ranges are 
expected for the frugivorous civets. This would 
lead to a larger overall home range in spite of 
monthly home ranges being small. This might 
be another reason for the home range of the 
small Indian civet to be smaller than that of 
two species of palm civets. 

Data on home range of mongoose is available 
only from one study (Ray 1997). Two species, 
the long-nosed mongoose Herpestes naso 
and marsh mongoose Atilax paludinosus were 
included in this study carried out in northern 
Congo basin. The home range of three male 
long-nosed mongoose (95% minimum convex 
polygon from independent locations) were 
47.5, 40.5 and 7.8 ha and that of the marsh 
mongoose male was 187.8 ha. The home 


range of the male Indian grey mongoose 
obtained from this study was only 15.5 ha. 
As in the case of the civet, one reason for 
the smaller home range was that the animal 
was radio-tracked only for three months. 
As in the case of the long-nosed mongoose, 
the Indian grey mongoose was also located 
most often along a stream, even though it 
moved away from it occasionally. There 
was no overlap between monthly home 
ranges, the overall home range being 
considerably larger than monthly home 
ranges. 
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Status of Otter 
Conservation in India 
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THE OTTERS form a well-marked group 
of species within the mammalian family 
Mustelidae, adapted for a semi-aquatic life. 
There are 13 species of otter distributed 
worldwide except Australia and Antarctica 
and most oceanic islands. Five species occur 
in Asia of which three species are found in 
India: 

Eurasian otter Lutra lutra 
Smooth-coated otter Lutra perspicillata 
Oriental small-clawed otter Aonyx cinerea 


through Burma, in the south in Karnataka, 
Kerala and Tamil Nadu (Pocock 1941, Prater 
1971). 

Oriental small-clawed otter 

It occurs in north India from the Himalayan 
foothills of Himachal Pradesh (Kulu) to West 
Bengal, Assam hill ranges as well as in 
southern India, in the higher ranges of the 
hills in Coorg (Karnataka), Ashambu, Nilgiri 
and Palani hills (Tamil Nadu) and some 
places in Kerala (Pocock 1941, Prater 1971). 


DISTRIBUTION 
Eurasian otter 

It occurs in north India from Jammu and 
Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh, hills of Uttar 
Pradesh, Sikkim, in the northeast from 
Assam, in the east from Orissa, and in the 
south from Andhra Pradesh (pers. obs), 
Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Karnataka and Goa 
(Pocock 1941, Prater 1971). There appears 
to be some local change in the distribution 
pattern since the early survey carried out 
during 1930-1940 as is evident from recent 
survey conducted by Hussain (1998) in 
Himalayan regions, but there is no 
comparable data to conclude that there is 
significant change in the distribution overthe 
last decades. 


Smooth-coated otter 

In India it occurs in the north Indian states 
of Himachal Pradesh, Punjab, plains of Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Bihar, 
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in the central Indian plateau of Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Goa, Andhra Pradesh, 
in east and north east in West Bengal, Assam 


LEGAL AND CONSERVATION STATUS 

All the three species of otters are protected 
in India under the Wildlife (Protection) Act 
1972 and are listed as endangered. Eurasian 
and smooth-coated otter are listed under 
Schedule II while small-clawed otter is listed 
under Schedule I, which provides complete 
protection from hunting. Also, Eurasian otter 
is listed in Appendix I and smooth-coated 
and small-clawed otter are listed in Appendix 
II of CITES. India is a signatory to CITES, 
Bonn Convention, Ramsar Convention, and 
Biodiversity Convention which are also 
helpful in otter conservation. 

OTTER SURVEY RESULTS 

Earlier surveys on the distribution of otter 
date back to 1920-40 as evident from the 
published work (e.g. Hinton & Fry (1923) 
and Pocock (1939). In recent years to assess 
the status and distribution pattern very few 
surveys have been conducted. Based on the 
recommendations of the First Otter Action 
Plan (1990) few recent surveys that were 
conducted, were restricted to the foot hills 
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In India, major 
threats to otter 
populations are 
loss of wetland 
habitats, reduction 
in prey biomass, 
pollution and 
poaching. 


of Himalayas, Madhya Pradesh and West 
Bengal (Sanyal 1991, Hussain & Choudhury 
1997, Hussain 1998) and to southern India 
(Nagulu 1996, Nagulu et a/. 1997). These 
surveys were carried out in the field based 
on the methods developed by the Mammal 
Society (Mason & Macdonald 1986, Hussain 
& Choudhury 1997). Some of these surveys 
confirmed that the otter populations are now 
restricted to Protected Areas and very few 
sightings were recorded from outside the 
Protected Areas (e.g. Hussain 1998). Otters 
are breeding in Corbett and Dudhwa 
National Park and Katerniaghat Wildlife 
Sanctuary in north, Kaziranga National Park 
in northeast, Sunderbans, Bhitarkanika and 
Coringa in the eastern coast; and Periyar and 
Nagarhole National Parks in south. Most 
surveys are incomplete and the results are 
inconclusive as far as distribution and breeding 
populations are concerned. Within the 
Protected Areas wetlands are unmanaged, 
and increasingly becoming unsuitable for 
otters (Hussain 1998). Very little information 
is available on the status of otters from Jammu 
and Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh, Orissa and 
the northeast Indian states. 

THREATS TO THE SURVIVAL OF 
OTTER 

In India, major threats to otter populations 
are loss of wetland habitats, reduction in 
prey biomass, pollution and poaching. 
Development projects such as dams and 
barrages, and aquaculture activities took the 
major toll of wetlands (TERI 1998). 
Increased human population during the last 
century, inadequate and ineffective rural 
development programmes have not been 
able to address the problems of poverty, 
forcing people to be more and more 
dependent on natural resources. 
Consequently most of the wetlands and 
waterways do not have adequate prey base 
for sustaining otter populations. Wetlands 
and waterways are polluted by 
eutrophication and accumulation of 
persistent pesticides such as chlorinated 
hydrocarbons and organophosphates 


through agricultural runoffs. Fortunately since 
1990 the overall use of insecticides has 
decreased from 57945 mt in 1990 to 35486 
mt in 1996 showing a positive trend, but 
still chlorinated hydrocarbons are 
indiscriminately being used, often the DDT 
concentration reaching over 4000 pg/lftre 
in some parts of India (CPCB 1994). 

Specific threats to different species of otters 
in India are not different for all the three 
species. In the broader sense otters are facing 
following threats. 

Eurasian otter: (I) Loss of habitat - the 
habitats have been altered for the 
construction of dams or reclaimed for other 
human use such as paddy cultivation or 
acquaculture activities along the east Indian 
coast, (2) poaching by local people for pelt. 
This has been observed in the hill regions of 
north India, (3) there is loss of forest cover 
along the major rivers and catchments as 
along the Ganges and Yamuna river systems 
which has affected the otter populations. 

Smooth-coated otter; (I) Loss of habitat - 
the habitats have been altered for the 
construction of dams as in the case of Central 
India along the Narmada Basin, (2) reduction 
in prey biomass because of intensive fishing 
- as in the case of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and 
Madhya Pradesh, (3) poaching - there is 
frequent intentional poaching of otters for 
their pelts from many parts of India especially 
north and northeast India, and (4) stone 
quarrying and sand mining have affected the 
population at the local levels. 

Small-clawed otter; In West Bengal the 
primary threats are (I) loss of habitat due to 
tea plantation along the hills, (2) in the coastal 
areas loss of mangroves due to aquaculture 
and human settlements. In Tamil Nadu, Kerala 
and Karnataka, (3) loss of habitat to tea and 
coffee plantations are the major threats that 
affect its populations, and (4) sittation due to 
deforestation and influx of pesticides into 
the streams from the plantations. 
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In India, no 
national level 
co-ordinated 
research 
programme 
exists to assess 
the present 
status and 
related 
conservation 
shortcomings 
for otters. 


STATUS OF OTTER RESEARCH 

Initiation of scientific research on otter dates 
back to 1988 when the International 
Symposium on Asian Otter was planned 
(Foster Turley et al. 1990). Since then two 
doctoral works have been carried out on 
smooth-coated otter. The first is by Hussain 
(1993) on the aspects of the ecology of the 
smooth-coated otter in National Chambal 
Sanctuary and the other being on the ecology 
of the same species in two different habitats 
in south India by Satyanarayana (1998). 
Besides these two works, some short-term 
studies have also been conducted (e.g. 
Umapathy & Durairaj 1995, Nagulu et al. 
1997 and Hussain 1998). No national level 
co-ordinated research programme exists to 
assess the present status and related 
conservation shortcomings. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER 
RESEARCH 

Some of the projects that are to be 
undertaken in future should relate to: 

1. Population assessment: As mentioned 
earlier, India does not have significant 
information on the status of otter 
population. Systematic otter surveys 
should be the prerequisite for developing 
conservation action plan for otters. 
Identity of the species occurring in 
different parts of India should be 
established. Four sub-species of Eurasian 
otter, two sub-species each of smooth- 
coated and small-clawed otter occur in 
India. For scientific knowledge it is time 
to initiate studies to determine the 
genetic configuration ofthese subspecies. 

2. Ecological research: Otters are the top 
carnivores of the wetland ecosystem. 
Very little information on the ecology 
of Eurasian and small-clawed otter is 
available from India. Research on basic 
requirements of otters, such as prey and 
shelter for sustainable reproduction 
should be given priority while providing 
funds for research. 


3. Impacts of development projects: In 

recent years in India several hundred 
dams are coming up. The damming of a 
river has been called as cataclysmic 
event By changing the flow of water, 
sediment nutrients, energy, and biota, 
dams interrupt and alter most of the 
rivers’ important ecological process. 
Otters are considered as an indicator 
species. It is time that effect of dams on 
otter and their prey is documented. 

4. Impacts of aquaculture activities and 
human - otter conflicts: Aquaculture 
requires artificial tanks, which are built 
within the lakes and inter-tidal areas. 
These obstruct the natural flow of water, 
fragment the lake and estuaries and 
disturb their ecology and also affect the 
aquifers. Aquaculture also discharges 
large quantities of organic manure, 
fertilisers and antibiotics in its 
surroundings. Otters often visits fish farms 
resulting in human - otter conflicts. A 
study should be initiated to document 
the impacts of aquaculture on natural 
ecosystems and their consequence on 
otter populations. 

5. Effects of pollution: Pollution is probably 
the single most factor causing decline in 
the population of many fish species 
(Dehadrai & Ponniah 1997). Reduction 
in prey biomass affects otter population, 
and also accumulation of persistent 
pesticides interferes with the physiology. 
Studies on the extent of contamination 
of prey base by organochloric pesticides 
and subsequent bioaccumulation should 
be examined. 

CONSERVATION INITIATIVES 

India has a programme for the conservation 
of biological diversity and integrity of the 
biological resources. Under the auspices of 
this programme Wildlife Protection Act 
(1972), and Forest Conservation Act (1980) 
were formulated. In 1952, Government of 
India established the Indian Board for 
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Wildlife, which is the chief advisory body to 
the Government on matters concerning 
wildlife. The Prime Minister of India chairs 
this board. Most conservation initiatives have 
been carried out by the recommendation 
of this board. Apart from Wildlife 
(Protection) Act, 1972, over 20 legislations 
regulate India’s environment. Water 
(Prevention and Control of pollution) Act, 

1974 and Water (Prevention and Control 
of pollution) Cess Act, 1978 are specifically 
for protecting water resources and wetlands. 

India has a very strong network of Protected 
Areas which is managed by the state Forest 
Departments. Since 1990, 52 Protected 
Areas were added to this network. So far 
there are 85 National Parks and 462 
Sanctuaries of which 55 Protected Areas are 
exclusively for wetlands. All forms of resource 
extraction from these Protected Areas are 
prohibited. During 1975 the Government of 
India initiated a project to conserve three 
species of Indian crocodiles (Bustard 1980) 
and several wetland Protected Areas were 
created. This helps in conserving otters as 
well. In major National Parks such as Corbett, 
Dudhwa, Kaziranga, Nagarhole, Bandipur, 
Periyar and Mudumalai breeding populations 
of otter exist. 

Since 1988, the Government of India has 
developed a specific wetland conservation 
policy that provides technical inputs for the 
conservation management of wetlands. So 
far around 21 wetlands have been identified 
and conservation plans developed, but there 
are very few concerted efforts for 
documenting the status of otters in these 
wetlands. Apart from these, under the 
National Mangrove Programme, 15 
mangrove areas have been identified 
prominent of which are Sunderban, 
Bhitarkanika and Coringa that have good 
population of otter. Of the six designated 
Ramsar sites small populations of otters have 
been reported from three sites, i.e. Eurasian 
otter from Chilika Lake, Orissa, and the 
smooth-coated otter from Keoladeo 


National Park in Bharatpur, Rajasthan and 
Harike lake in Punjab. However, conservation 
activities specifically aiming at otter species 
in India have never been developed. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE 
CONSERVATION ACTION 

Developing a practical and comprehensive 
programme for conserving otters for a 
developing country like India, which is under 
severe pressure due to population explosion, 
poverty and lack of education, is indeed very 
difficult Host of such conservation related 
programmes were developed for other 
species but rarely effectively implemented. 
Given a priority, first of all India should take 
drastic steps to control its population growth, 
make concerted efforts to develop a sound 
economic policy and sensitize people towards 
environment and biodiversity conservation. 
Here, we propose some measures that should 
be initiated for conserving otters and their 
habitats in particular. 

I. Public awareness programme: In India 
conservation and environment are still 
under low priority. In the twenty first 
century it is important that people be 
made sensitive towards conservation of 
biodiversity. In the course curricula at 
the primary and secondary school levels, 
need for conservation of wetlands and 
watersheds should be introduced. For 
this purpose academicians from National 
Council of Education Research and 
Training, New Delhi need to be 
sensitised. In the course curriculum of 
existing training programme for the 
frontline staff of state Forest 
Departments a portion should also be 
dedicated to wetland species such as 
otter, crocodiles and turtle conservation. 
Mass public awareness campaigns should 
be undertaken to educate people, 
specifically fishermen inhabiting closer to 
wetland habitats about the ecological 
role of otters and their wetland habitats. 
Provision for compensating fish fanners 
for the losses caused by otters should 
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There needs to 
be an increased 
level of efforts 
to reduce use 
of pesticides, 
discharging 
industrial 
effluent and 
sewage into 
wetlands and 
rivers. 


be implemented by the respective State 
Forest Departments. 

2. Status surveys: Surveys should be 
encouraged to assess the status of 
otters and threat to their sustained 
reproduction. The survey should 
cover most of the wetlands, reservoirs 
and rivers, examining occurrence of 6. 
different species. It is important that 
areas where all the three species are 
reported to be occurring e.g. 
northeast India, Western and Eastern 
Ghats be given priority. Regional 
universities should be encouraged to 
take up such studies. 

3. Availability of funds: For initiating otter 
surveys and taking up of public 
education and awareness programmes, 
adequate funds should be channelled 

to various research institutions and 7. 
universities under the heading of “funds 
for conservation related projects". This 
could be done through University Grant 
Commission (UGC), Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR), 
Department of Science and Technology 
(DST) and Ministry of Environment and 8 . 
Forests, Government of India. 

4. Protection of otters outside of 
Protected Areas: National Parks and 
Sanctuaries consist of only 4.65% of 
India’s land mass where otters are 
getting incidental protection in one or 
other ways. However, most of the otter 
habitats are outside of the Protected 
Area network. The Ministry of 
Environment and Forests, Government 
of India, should prioritise such wetlands/ 
reservoirs and integrated conservation 
measures for these wetlands should be 
developed and implemented. 

5. Control of pollution: There needs to 
be an increased level of efforts to reduce 
use of pesticides, discharging industrial 
effluent and sewage into wetlands and 


river ecosystems. Use of organocholric 
pesticides in agricultural activities should 
be discouraged. As evident from several 
studies the concentration of DDT in the 
Indian environment is high. It is time that 
there should be a complete ban on the 
use of DDT in India. 

Environment Impact Assessment: 

While conducting EIA of any 
development project adjacent to 
wetlands and rivers of conservation 
importance (at least within a radius of 
10 km), it is important that the 
assessment should also be extended to 
otters and associated aquatic species. 
Sand mining and stone quarrying along 
the riverbanks should be regulated 
within the purview of Wildlife 
(Protection) Act 1972. 

Review of the scheduled list: On the 

basis of current distribution and status 
of otters in India it is recommended that 
all the three species should be placed 
under Schedule I of the Wildlife 
(Protection) Act 1972. 

Control of poaching and Trade: Like 
most other species such as tiger, leopard, 
elephant or musk deer, despite legal 
protection otters in India are being 
poached for pelt It is believed that the 
pelts are being exported via Bangladesh 
and Nepal. This needs to be examined 
and the enforcement of Wildlife 
(Protection) Act in its stringent terms 
should be implemented. Assistance from 
TfRAFFIC-lndia and NGO organisations 
such as Wildlife Protection Society at 
New Delhi in monitoring poaching cases 
can be solicited. As long as there is 
demand for wildlife products in the 
international market people will continue 
to poach wildlife. India should initiate a 
dialogue to stop cross border trade on 
wildlife products, and should appeal to 
other countries to discourage use of 
wildlife products. 
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Conservation Initiatives - 2 


A Plea for 
Malabar Civet 

Ajith Kumar, Nitin D. Rai and N.V.K. Ashraf 


THE MAD\BAR CIVET is endemic to the 
Western Ghats and extremely rare. It is 
listed as a priority species for conservation 
by the Viverrid and Mustelid Specialist Group 
(Schreiber et a/. 1989). In 1978 the IUCN 
declared that the Malabar civet was ‘possibly 
extinct’, and it is now one of the two 
Critically Endangered species of the Western 
Ghats (IUCN 1996). It is the only civet in 
Schedule I of the Indian Wildlife (Protection) 
Act 1972. The Malabar civet is as large as 
the large Indian civet with a body length of 
about 125 cm including tail (40 cm). Body 
weight is probably about 8 kg. The fur is 
grey or tawny with a crest of black hair or 
bristles on the back from the neck to the 
tail tip and large black spots on the flanks 
which do not form any pattern. The large 
size, the crest of black hair on the back and 
the absence of a pattern in the black spots 
on the flanks distinguish it from the small 
Indian civet. 


Ajith Kumar 
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Nitin D. Rai 
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Concern about this species began early this 
century as several expeditions failed to 
obtain specimens (Pocock 1939). The last 
and perhaps the only live specimen of the 
Malabar civet in zoo was at the 
Thiruvananthapuram zoo in 1929. In 1987, 
after a gap of 58 years, two skins of recently 
killed animals were obtained by the 
Zoological Survey of India, Calicut, 
confirming the existence of a species long 
suspected extinct (Kurup 1987). Ayurvedic 
physicians in Kerala reared the Malabar civets 
till a few decades back to obtain ‘civetine’, 
an extract from the scent gland, which was 
used in medicine and as an aromatic. 


There is little information on the ecology of 
the species and no consistency among the 
available reports. Hutton (1949) claimed 
that the Malabar civet was a fairly common 
animal in the evergreen forests, while others 
claimed that it occurred in the lowland 
forests and was nowhere common (jerdon 
1874). Most of the past records of the 
species are from the coastal tracts of the 
Western Ghats (Jerdon 1874, Pocock 1939, 
Prater 1971), from Kanyakumari in the 
extreme south to Honnavar in Karnataka 
State in the north. There are only two 
reports of its occurrence in the higher 
elevations of the Western Ghats, in the High 
Wavy mountains (Hutton 1949) and in 
Kudremukh (Karanth 1986). But for these 
reports, the Malabar civet has remained 
more or less unknown to the scientific 
community and has attracted little attention. 

DISTRIBUTION AND ECOLOGY 

During a preliminary survey of the species 
in May 1990 (Ashraf et al. 1993) in around 
Nilambur in northern Kerala from where 
two skins had been obtained in 1987, two 
more skins of recently killed animals were 
obtained from an area dominated by cashew 
and rubber plantations. Ashraf et al. (op. crt) 
concluded that in northern Kerala the 
Malabar civet was confined to disturbed 
thickets in cashew and rubber plantations 
and to highly degraded lowland forests. They 
also found that these habitats were 
disappearing fast. Moreover, hunting 
pressure in these remnant forests and 
cashew plantations was another major 
threat. 
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The Malabar 
civet moves 
into valleys to 
forage in night 
but prefers 
forests and 
cashew 
plantations in 
the day time. 
Lack of 

undergrowth in 
the rubber 
plantations 
make them 
unsuitable for 
Malabar civet 


A second survey of the species was 
conducted in northern parts of Kerala and 
Dakshin Kannada district in Karnataka during 
January to June 1992 (Rai & Kumar 1993). 
This study began with a three-month survey 
in Nilambur and surrounding areas using 
camera traps, night surveys, and interviews 
with local people. This was followed by a 3- 
month survey in northern Kerala and 
Karnataka, consisting of interviews with local 
people and night surveys. The Malabar civet 
was neither seen nor photographed during 
the study. The Malabar civet was reported 
to be mainly nocturnal when they move into 
valleys to forage, but retreat to the scrub 
forests and cashew plantations by day. 
Cashew affords a fair amount of cover as it 
has good undergrowth. The four specimens 
obtained since 1987 were all from 
Malappuram district (Poongode, Elayur and 
Wandoor), from cashew plantations; so also 
were most of the reports of Malabar civet 
from Nilambur. But the recent spate of 
conversion of cashew to rubber plantations 
is threatening these populations. Rubber 
plantations are devoid of undergrowth and 
are thus unsuitable for Malabar civets. 
Another major threat to Malabar civet in 
the study area was hunting for meat 

The survey covered the lowland forests 
along the foothills of the Western Ghats, 
from Nilambur in the south up to Agnashini 
valley in Karnataka in the north (Fig. I). In 
addition, forests in the elevated areas of 
Western Ghats in the districts of 
Chikmagalur and Shimoga in Karnataka state 
were also surveyed since a possible sighting 
of the Malabar civet had been reported 
(Karanth 1986). 

In Kerala, the most positive response came 
from Kannavam forest range (Kannur 
district), especially in Kannavam colony. Many 
of the Kurichiartribals whom we interviewed 
had heard of the Malabar civet, locally called 
‘kannan chandu'. Most had not seen one 
however, hunting being the major cause of 
their increasing rarity. The area had good 


moist deciduous forests with riparian zones 
in spite of being heavily inhabited. If the 
Malabar civet occurs in this area, the nearly 
8500 ha. of moist deciduous forest offers a 
refuge for the species. In Kasargod district 
where the forests are extremely fragmented, 
only some old hunters recognised the 
species, known locally as ‘male meru'. 
Intensive local inquiries in several areas in 
and around the Wynad Wildlife Sanctuary, 
from where the species had been reported 
several decades ago (Jerdon 1874), did not 
elicit any positive information. We suspect 
therefore, that the Malabar civet does not 
exist here and that it never did. 

In Karnataka, the districts of Dakshin 
Kannada, Uttar Kannada, Chikmagalur 
(Kudremukh National Park) and Shimoga 
(Sharavathy Wildlife Sanctuary) were 
surveyed. In Dakshin Kannada, Puttur and 
the adjoining Sullya range have small pockets 
of well preserved lowland forest Reports 
of the species were received from a few 
hunters, though none were of recent 
sightings. Neria Estate and Naravi Resen/e 
Forest have more extensive lowland forests 
with lower hunting and other biotic 
pressures. Naravi, situated at the foothills 
of the Western Ghats, adjoins Kudremukh 
National Park. Similar reports of the species 
were also obtained from the lowland forests 
in Someshwara Wildlife Sanctuary (88 
sq.km) and Mookambika Wildlife Sanctuary 
(247 sq.km). In Uttar Kannada District which 
has a very good lowland forest cover, we 
received no reports of the Malabar civet. 
Nonetheless, we believe that the possibility 
of its occurring here is high. Agnashini valley 
to the north of Honnavar has extensive 
moist forests. The valley leads to the 
Doddamane Ghats, a prime evergreen 
forest habitat The extensive lowland forests 
and a low human density combine to make 
this a potential area for Malabar civet, with 
a good population. Surveys in higher 
elevation forests in the districts of 
Chickmagalur and Shimoga did not yield 
positive response. It is thus very unlikely that 
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The typical 
habitat of 
Malabar civet 
is the lowland 
swamp and 
riparian 
forests in the 
coastal plains 
province of 
the Western 
Ghats. 



Fig. I. Western Ghats showing survey sites for Malabar civet. 


the Malabar civet occurs in the higher 
elevation of the Western Ghats in Karnataka. 

Thus the two surveys that we conducted, 
based primarily on carefully collected 
secondary information, reveal that the 
Malabar civet is confined to the lowland 
forests and cashew plantations, along the 
foothills of the Western Ghats. The 
distribution range was earlier recorded as 
extending in the north up to Honnavar in 
Uttar Kannada (Jerdon 1874), but might 
extend up to Agnashini in north of 
Honnavar. 

We strongly believe that the typical habitat 
of Malabar civet is the lowland swamp and 
riparian forests in the coastal plains province 
of the Western Ghats zone (i.e. 5A) as 
defined by Rodgers & Panwar (1988). This 
is equivalent to the swamp forests, Group 
4C, of Champion & Seth (1968). As stressed 
by Rodgers & Panwar (op. cit), this is not 
recognized as a biogeographic unit by many 
conservationists, probably because it has 
been almost totally lost. Small patches of 


this habitat remain, which 
have been identified and 
proposed to be included 
in the protected area 
network (Rodgers & 
Panwar op.cit). These 
include forest patches in 
Honnavar and Pilarkhan 
in Karnataka, and 
Chirikala, Kurathimala and 
Ponmudi areas in south 
Kerala. 


The conservation status 
of the Malabar civet has 
to be viewed in the 
background of the almost 
total loss of its primary 
habitat. It is very likely that 
the existing populations 
through its entire present 
range are relic 
populations in sub- 
optimal habitats along the foothills and lower 
slopes of the Western Ghats. Lowland 
riparian forests form a significant component 
of the present habitat In the last few decades 
there has been extensive loss of even these 
sub-optimal habitats to human settlements 
and cashew and rubber plantations. Hunting 
has exacerbated the situation even further. 
This, we presume, is the situation prevailing 
through most of Kerala, with relic 
populations mostly confined to private lands 
where they are declining rapidly. The notable 
exception is the lowland forests in Kannavam 
Flange. It is very likely that lowland forests 
near Ponmudi, Cherikala and Kurathimala 
might also harbor populations. Loss of 
forests along the foothills of the Western 
Ghats has been less extensive in Karnataka, 
especially in Naravi, Someswara Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Mookambika Wildlife Sanctuary 
and Agnashini valley. Hunting is also less 
intense. It is, however, very likely that the 
lowland swamp and riparian forests, the 
primary habitat of the Malabar civet, was 
never very extensive in Karnataka compared 
to Kerala. This is because rainfall decrease 
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and more importantly, the number of dry 
days increase with increasing latitude along 
the Western Ghats (Pascal 1988). It is very 
likely therefore that coastal plains of 
Karnataka supported a smaller population 
of Malabar civet than Kerala, to begin with. 
The relic populations in Karnataka, though 
better protected, is likely to occur in low 
density. Thus, ironically, the best relic 
populations which were in Kerala have been 
mostly lost in the last few decades and 
continue to be lost, while marginal relic 
populations in Karnataka are better 
protected. 

It is not possible even to speculate on the 
present population size or density. Being 
much larger than most other civets and with 
habitat requirements that are more specific, 
we can expect the density of the Malabar 
civet to be considerably lower than that of 
the other civets. Moreover, since they occur 
now mostly in sub-optimal habitats the 
density would be even lower. The 
conservation of Malabar civet which occurs 
in very low density in highly fragmented sub- 
optional habitats where hunting is prevalent, 
is thus a very challenging task. 

CONSERVATION REQUIREMENTS 

1. Greater protection of the remaining 
populations: The lack of awareness of the 
status of Malabar civet among the public and 
the lower level staff of the Forest 
Department has been the major reason for 
the prevalence of hunting. We recommend 
(a) a publicity campaign in the foothills of 
the Western Ghats in the districts of Wynad, 
Malappuram and Kannur to educate the 
general public on the status of the Malabar 
civet; and (b) greater attention to take 
cognizance of hunting of Malabar civet 
through better education of the lower level 
staff of the forest department. 

2. Greater protection of the habitat: The 

significance of lowland swamp and riparian 
forests in Kerala and Karnataka as ideal 
habitats of the Malabar civet need to be 


recognised. We recommend that measures 
might be taken to protect the remaining 
lowland forests from degradation and 
further loss. This is especially applicable to 
areas like Kannavam, Kottiyoor, Naravi, 
Someswara and Mookambika Wildlife 
Sanctuaries and Agnashini valley. Similarly 
lowland forests in Pilarkhan in Karnataka, and 
Chirikala, Kurathimala and Ponmudi in Kerala 
might be of significance. The importance of 
these areas as the only remnants of the 
lowland swamp and riparian forests has 
already been pointed by Rodgers & Panwar 
(1988). 

3. Ecological studies: The total lack of 
scientific information on the ecology and life 
history of the species is the single major 
handicap in its conservation. Ecological 
studies, including radio-telemetry, need to 
be carried out in at least three places: (a) In 
private lands in northern Kerala (e.g. 
Nilambur area) since this would help us 
identify their daytime refuge and nocturnal 
foraging areas and assess whether these 
populations can be salvaged, (b) Kannavam 
Reserve Forest: this probably is the only 
population in Kerala with a long-term future 
and a good understanding of its ecology in 
the area is necessary for appropriate 
management measures, (c) Someswara - 
Mookambika area: this area has considerable 
extent of relatively undisturbed lowland 
forests. A sound knowledge of the ecology 
of the species in these forests is therefore 
necessary. 

4. Captive breeding colony: We need to 
establish a captive breeding colony to meet 
the following objectives: 

a) Basic data on biology, life history and 
reproductive behaviour could be 
collected from a well maintained captive 
colony, which would be invaluable for 
in situ and ex situ conservation. 

b) Ex situ conservation would buffer against 
a potential loss of the species in the wild, 
until ft is proved to be safe in the wild. 
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c) Should it become necessary, captive 
breeding for the specific objective of 
reintroduction could be initiated. 

Animals for the establishment of a captive 
colony could be obtained from private 
lands and reserve forests in Nilambur and 
Kannavam areas, where the population is 
rapidly declining due to hunting and 
habitat loss. Most of these populations, 
especially those in private lands, have no 
long-term future. Considering the very 
low density of the species, trapping effort 
has to be intensive and sustained. If 
enough animals are caught some could be 
radio collared for ecological study and the 
others could be used for founding the 
captive colony. 
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CONSERVATION BREEDING means 
captive breeding done systematically for 
conservation purpose or ex situ 
conservation. Captive breeding is carried out 
in other institutions also where it is often 
more successful due to the ability of these 
institutions to specialise and concentrate on 
a limited subject matter. These may be 
specialised institutions devoted to one taxon 
or genus, such as snake parks or primate 
centres, private captive breeding centres, 
institutional centres, research centres and 
rescue centres set up for breeding. The 
IUCN SSC Action Plan for the Conservation 
of Mustelids and Viverrids brought out by 
the then IUCN SSC Mustelid and Viverrid 
Specialist Group (Schreiber et al. 1989) 
confirms the role of conservation breeding 
in research, recovery and education. The 
editors of the plan were careful to affirm 
that ex situ breeding should serve as a 
support - not a substitute - for field 
conservation and that programmes can 
succeed in the long term only when the 
reasons of decline in situ have been targeted 
and addressed. 

For all practical purposes "captive breeding” 
can be associated with zoos more than any 
other institution. Perhaps one of the most 
important facets of conservation of 
Mustelids, Viverrids and Herpestids (MVH) 
with regard to zoos has been expressed very 
well by Jackson (1990). It says, "people need 
to know about the role of mustelids and 
viverrids in ecosystems. Seldom seen in the wild, 
these animals should be shown to the public 
as the lively and beautiful animals they are". 


Of the 250 zoos in India, including "Large”, 
"Medium” and "Small" zoos, Deer parks and 
Mini zoos, a total of 52 zoos in 23 states keep 
one to six different species of MVHs 
(Appendix I). With 32 species having a range 
in India, 12 species of MVHs are represented 
in Indian zoos in varying numbers and sex 
ratios, species numbers being indicated in 
Table I. That some zoos hold as many as five 
to six different species of this animal group 
is in itself interesting. These zoos, in particular, 
could contribute much to the public 
knowledge and appreciation as well as to 
research and conservation of these mammals 
by displaying them attractively, by studying 
the behaviour and biology of each separate 
species and by treatingthem as the important 
conservation instruments that they are. 

An impressive 102 individuals of MVHs are 
kept in Indian zoos (Table 2) but this number 
does not reflect the poor conservation 
breeding status of MVH in captivity. The zoos 
barring a few, do not invest in good 
husbandry, exhibits or interpretation forthese 
animals. More significantly, zoos do not invest 
time and money for initiating research and 
study into their need for a breeding 
programme or how to breed them or even 


Table I. Number of species of viverrids, mustelids and 
herpestids kept in different categories of Indian 
zoos 


No. of No. of 

zoos species 

holding 


Zoo No. 

category 

31 1 


Large 12 

II 2 


Medium 15 

3 5 


Small 8 

4 4 


Mini zoos 12 

1 5 


Deer park 5 

2 6 


Total 52 
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An impressive 
102 individuals of 
MVHs are kept 
in Indian zoos 
but this number 
does not reflect 
the poor 
conservation 
breeding status 
of mustelids, 
viverrids and 
herspestids in 
captivity. 


Table 2. Status of Mustelidae, Viverridae and Herpestidae kept in Indian zoos. 
Compatible pairs could be used for conservation breeding. 


Family and Species 

Total Indian zoo 
population 

Number of 
Pairs 

IUCN Red List 
Criteria 

Viverridae 

Binturong 

5.6.0 = 1 1 

1 

DD 

Himalayan masked palm civet 

23.1=6 

2 

LR-lc 

Common palm civet/Toddy cat 

47.32.15=94 

17 

LR-lc 

Large Indian civet 

1.0.1=2 

0 

VU 

Small Indian civet 

12.09.16=37 

3 

LR-nt 

Herpestidae 

Grey mongoose 

44.0=8 

3 

LR-lc 

Crab-eating mongoose 

1.0.0= 1 

0 

VU 

Mustelidae 

Badgers 

Ratel/Honey badger 

15.5.3=23 

4 

LR-nt 

Small-Toothed ferret badger 

1.1.0=2 

1 

EN 

Martens 

Yellow-throated marten 

1.1.0=2 

1 

LR-lc 

Otters 

Eurasian otter 

17.10.04=31 

5 

NE 

Smooth-coated otter 

4.2.0=6 

1 

NE 


for transporting these animals to other zoos 
to pair up in managed breeding programmes. 
Table 2 illustrates that the number of paired 
animals is very small for some species. For 
Binturong, for example, of the I I animals 
there is only I pair; thus 2 are kept in one 
zoo as a pair and the other nine animals are 
scattered in differentzoos (Walker 1999 a,b) 
with no breeding potential at all. They are 
merely an exhibit of a single individual which 
demonstrates poor conservation 
management or no management at all. 

Of all these species and zoos, there are only 
three threatened species of MVH being held 
by four Indian zoos. Of these, there is only 
one species, the small-toothed ferret badger 
Me/ogo/e moschata is in a breeding situation, 
e.g. having a male and a female in the Assam 
State Zoo. Frequently when one finds such 
rare animals in zoos, they have been brought 
in as rescued youngsters and are siblings 
from the same litter - not ideal for scientific 
breeding. One pair is not sufficient to start 
a serious captive breeding programme. Since 
there is strict ban on taking animals from the 


wild, captive breeding being an exception, 
making a case for it is difficult and as a result 
zoos have to be satisfied with what comes to 
them. Since the small-toothed ferret badger 
is already threatened, it is important to 
establish a breeding programme for it A 
survey to establish its population numbers 
and evaluate remaining habitat should be 
mounted in the single location in which it is 
found in India, the Naga hills. Capturing a few 
small-toothed ferret badgers from the wild 
for captive breeding, assuming habitat 
condition would support a larger population, 
may be appropriate. However, many Indian 
zoos do not know how to breed badgers or 
any of this group of animals. Practice with 
surrogate species that are abundant in the 
wild or imported technical assistance from 
any country where badgers have been bred 
successfully is required before such a 
programme is attempted. 

The other two threatened species being 
held by Indian zoos are the large Indian civet 
Viverricula zibetha of which there is a male 
and a female - but in two different zoos and 
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One reason zoos 
find it 

difficult to put 
together viable 
breeding groups is 
because the 
process for 
acquisition and 
disposition of 
animals is tedious 
and arbitrary. 


a single crab-eating mongoose Herpestes 
urva. At the very least the two zoos holding 
the large Indian civets (Assam State Zoo, 
Guwahati and the National Zoo, New Delhi) 
could put this estranged pair together. Only 
the Assam State Zoo is holding a single crab 
eating mongoose (Walker 1999 a,b). 

That is the sum total of threatened species 
ex situ conservation for this group of animals 
in India today. Hopefully, such articles as this 
in periodicals devoted to these animals 
would flag the large gap between need and 
actuality. Zoos need better facilities and 
management in order to provide for the 
needs of threatened species, providing ex 
situ back up for in situ conservation action. 

Three other species of conservation 
significance which are represented in Indian 
zoos are binturong Arctictis binturong, small 
Indian civet Viverricula indica and ratel or 
honey badger Mellivora capensis. All three 
species were categorised as Lower Risk-near 
threatened according to IUCN Red List 
criteria, which means that there is danger 
that these species could come into a 
threatened category in the near future. 
According to IUCN captive breeding policy, 
now is the time to perfect breeding 
techniques while the species numbers are 
still respectable. In terms of zoo status, the 
small Indian civet is in a seemingly better 
position with pairs in three zoos. However, 
there are 31 small Indian civets remaining as 
singles or single sexed groups in sixteen zoos. 
Although the small Indian civet was 
categorised as Lower-Risk-near threatened 
because of trade, its captive breeding 
programme is highly advisable. Besides, this 
will make an excellent surrogate for 
practicing a managed breeding programme 
for other civet species in the eventuality of 
the need for a recovery programme. 

Although, the greater percentage of species 
of MVHs currently kept in Indian zoos are 
abundant in the wild or relatively so, that is 
no reason to accord lesser quality treatment 
If a recovery programme with intensive 


management were required to save one of 
these species in a fragmented area, perhaps 
its very last habitat, no one would know 
how to do it What is meant by a “recovery 
programme" would include the capture and 
rapid, controlled reproduction ofthe species 
in captivity in conditions permitting it to be 
released back into the wild under a carefully 
engineered programme. It would be 
extremely useful if zoos master the art and 
science of keeping and breedingthe common 
species, as they would have much in common 
biologically with threatened taxa. 

Ratel Mellivora capensis is one of the 
mustelids that is notoriously difficult to 
breed. Only one or two zoos in the world 
have bred ratels and so far none in India. 
The right combination of diet, enclosure, 
climate, enrichment and partners has not 
yet been found. Of those currently held in 
Indian zoos (15.5.23), if all were sexed and 
paired, they could form the basis of a 
coordinated breeding experiment Of the 
eleven zoos holding ratel, only four have 
mixed sexes. The remaining have single 
males or unknowns. Normally when we see 
ratels or honey badgers in zoos, it is usually 
in very sturdy but uninteresting enclosures 
that give no idea of the animal’s unique 
characteristics and abilities that include both 
digging complex tunnels and climbing trees. 
The animals are frequently active during the 
day and fascinate visitors by running in and 
out of their caves, holes and tunnels if they 
are provided with them and, of course, 
climbing trees. 

Most civets and mongoose have been 
described as only “moderately difficult” to 
breed, yet there are no good breeding 
programmes for any of them anywhere in 
India and few in the world. In India, and 
presumably other parts of the world where 
they occur, there has not been much 
incentive to breed species that frequently 
come into zoos as confiscation or strays. 
Perhaps this is because they are thought to 
be common and they are neither large or 
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for developing 
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within India 


charismatic, nor considered as "valuable” or 
even as particularly attractive exhibits. 
Perhaps it is also because the threats to all 
civets have not been given sufficient publicity 
as well as the fact that the conservation status 
of many of them is simply not known. Some 
species are so poorly studied that they are 
known only from museum specimens or even 
body parts and have never been observed 
alive by any livingtaxonomist or field biologist 

Selection of species for captive breeding 

Modem zoos have collection plans for which 
they carefully select the species they want to 
exhibit and breed. These plans are determined 
by a variety of factors, the more basic including 
zoo space, budget, philosophy, direction, 
biogeographic location, even climate and 
visitor profile. Zoo philosophy and direction 
may determine what priority endangerment 
endemism and monotypicity is given. Some 
species (even threatened species) that are 
exhibited are not bred at all and some that are 
bred are off exhibit, so carefully are these 
collection plans constructed. This is not the 
case in India where the concept of the 
collection plan has yetto catch on. In India, zoos 
have a haphazard approach to their collection. 
Long range planning is not part of the current 
scenario and perhaps it cannot be under 
present conditions. A lengthy correspondence 
is required from the zoo to officials at city or 
state level to central government. Sometimes 
when requests are granted the process has 
taken so long that the animals are no more 
available. 

Many zoo directors have good knowledge 
of conservation requirements and also want 
to regularise the gene pool of some of their 
endangered Indian animals. Such expertise 
should be used for developing captive 
breeding programmes within India. There 
are several factors to be considered when 
planning a breeding programme. This should 
be done in cooperation with several zoos 
holding the same species. A species may be 
selected for conservation breeding for some 
of the following reasons: 


> Attractiveness as a zoo exhibit - although 
this is sometimes not cited as a reason 
for selection in a breeding programme, 
propagation of a species for the sake of 
other zoos to exhibit to the public is 
valid. If species are bred for exhibition, 
they do not have to be taken from the 
wild by zoos that don’t have them, but 
can be had from captivity itself. 

> Degree of threat - endangerment is the 
most commonly considered reason for 
establishing a breeding programme but 
it is not always valid. Selection of a 
threatened species with insufficient 
conspecifics in other zoos to maintain 
genetic diversity is not productive. Also, 
as stated in the Mustelid and Viverrid 
Action Plan and IUCN Policy Statement 
there should be adequate habitat for 
returning the animal if a genuine 
conservation programme is envisioned 
(Anon. 1987). Selection of threatened 
species for conservation breeding should 
be done by a group of good zoos and a 
team of field biologists who can work 
together on the care and breeding of 
the animals. 

> Species can be prioritised for captive 
breeding by being monotypic, endemic, 
useful to man as medicine, useful as 
indicator species, etc. Species can be 
prioritised because they are easy to 
breed and safe to release to the wild - 
for the sake of practice runs. 

The Mustelid and Viverrid Action Plan 
(Schreiber et o\. 1989) recommends that 
some of the best zoos take up a couple of 
species to acquire know-how in care and 
propagation so that they will be prepared in 
the eventuality that a species needs a 
programme to insure its survival. While this 
Plan highlights the need to prioritise the most 
threatened species for expensive and time- 
consuming programmes, it is acknowledged 
that the state of knowledge about their status 
in the wild is still too poor to know if their 
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short term survival can only be guaranteed 
by a captive programme. 

Some non-threatened species held in 
Indian zoos 

Yellow-throated marten Martes flavigula is 
not threatened in India. The Manipur zoo 
holds a single pair. Since it is common as 
well as uncommonly attractive and active, it 
would make a good research animal for zoos 
to practice breeding techniques for martens 
and exhibit the surplus. 

Smooth-coated otter Lutra perspicillata 
inhabits reservoirs, large rivers and tanks in 
lower altitudes. It is not doing well in captivity 
with non-breeding pairs only at one facility 
and singles at two more. It is considered 
moderately difficult to breed. Any otter 
makes an interesting zoo animal - its aquatic 
habits and playful nature are most attractive 
and have good education potential. 

The Eurasian otter Lutra lutra is fairly 
numerous in captivity in India with a total 
31 animals (17.10.04) in 12 zoos but only 
five of these zoos have paired animals. A 
few zoos have very nice enclosures for their 
otters with underwater viewing for visitors 
and good land and water area for the animal. 
The Kamla Nehru Zoo in Ahmedabad has 
established a breeding technique even in 
their old enclosure. Females are uncommon 
in the zoo collections - many of the zoos 
have two or more males and no females. 
There is one single female that could be 
moved or given a mate from another zoo. 
There are unsexed animals in three 
collections which could turn out to be 
females. The population in zoos outside of 
India is 29.32.2 = 63 in 20 facilities. 

Grey mongoose Herpestes edwardsii is very 
adaptable to disturbance and frequents 
public places such as parks. It is least difficult 
to breed. However, this species is not a 
priority for captive breeding, being Lower 
risk-least concern ( Molur et al. 1998) and it 
would be argued by some zoo biologists 


that it is taking up valuable space and 
resources when the zoos could be holding 
threatened species. Of the zoos holding it 
only one of them has genuine conservation 
potential in any case so this concern is 
probably spurious. It is rare to see these 
animals attractively housed. They are active 
and fun to watch, friendly and comic. If given 
a good enclosure with enrichment devices 
they would provide an educative and 
entertaining visitor experience. 

Conservation value 

Of the nine civet species reported from 
India, two are endemic to the Western 
Ghats. Jerdon’s palm civet or brown palm 
civet Paradoxums jerdoni and the Malabar 
civet Viverra civettina. Both are endemic and 
threatened according to IUCN criteria. 
Jerdon’s palm civet was categorised as 
Vulnerable and the Malabar civet as Critically 
Endangered. Both are species rather than 
subspecies. So for reasons of endangerment, 
endemicity and uniqueness, these are very 
high priority species for long term 
conservation action and planning. 

Malabar civet Viverra civettina in particular 
requires intensive and immediate 
conservation action. Thought to be extinct 
for some years, recently a small population 
was confirmed in one area of the Western 
Ghats. It requires a recovery programme 
with captive breeding, reintroduction, 
introduction into alternative habitats and 
intensive protection and monitoring. 

The brown palm civet Paradoxurus jerdoni is 
thought to exist in many fragmented 
locations in the southern Western Ghats. 
Population trend and numbers are not 
known. If very small populations are located 
in fragmented areas which are impossible 
to protect or connect, it is likely that they 
will not survive in any case. In such instances 
- it is advisable to catch sufficient animals to 
form a healthy captive breeding population 
so that periodic releases can take place in 
appropriate areas. 
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Seven species of mongoose are reported 
from India. Brown mongoose Herpestes 
fuscus is endemic to the Western Ghats. 
Due to its Vulnerable status yet presence 
in many locations, a planned capture for a 
conservation breeding programme would 
be fully justified in the case of this species, 
provided zoos were prepared to go about 
it in a systematic, scientific and dedicated 
fashion. 

Marsh mongoose Herpestes palustris is 
endemic to India with a current regional 
distribution of North and South 24 Parganas 
and Howrah district in West Bengal. Its 
population has been observed having 
declined rapidly over the last 30 years such 
that its type locality has become a city 
whereas earlier it was a swamp! 
Conservation breeding is required for this 
endangered, endemic species but there is 
no captive population in India or any other 
country. 

Spotted linsang or tiger civet Prionodon 
pardicolor is a most attractive viverrid species 
which is not represented in any Indian zoo. 
Although it is a threatened species which is 
justification enough for a captive breeding 
programme, it is so dramatic and charming 
that it might be displayed simply for 
attractiveness as an exhibit. It was assessed 
as Vulnerable within India according to the 
IUCN Red List Criteria in the CAMP 
workshop (Molur et al. 1998) due to its 
restricted distribution, limited location, 
severe fragmentation and continuing decline 
in size and quality of habitat. It was 
recommended for conservation breeding. 
There are none in captivity in Indian zoos 
but three males in the Singapore zoo. This 
attractive species requires a captive 
programme and a carefully drawn up 
international plan might be initiated in 
collaboration with Singapore zoo and some 
other south-east Asian zoos. 

The large-toothed ferret badger Melogale 
personata is not endemic to India but it has 


not been sighted for many years and has 
been given IUCN status of Vulnerable 
(Nationally) based on its restricted 
distribution, limited location, severe 
fragmentation, continuing decline in extent 
of occurrence and quality of habitat (Molur 
et al. 1998). That ft has been assessed as 
Vulnerable in India according to the revised 
IUCN criteria, is a warning to have a closer 
look at the species by listing authorities. This 
species was also recommended for captive 
breeding but there are none in captivity in 
India. 

Species in IUCN non-threatened categories 

The stripe-necked mongoose Herpestes 
vitticollis although not categorised as 
threatened was considered a mongoose to 
watch. It was recommended for captive 
breeding for education, as it is not known 
to people despite its common status. Its 
dramatic neck stripe guarantees its 
attractiveness as an interesting and 
educational exhibit if displayed properly. It 
is in correct numbers for initiating a captive 
breeding programme according to IUCN 
guidelines, before the population has sunk 
to a low level genetically and numerically. 

Siberian weasel Mustela sibirica was assessed 
as Lower Risk-near threatened. Its global 
distribution includes the Trans-Himalaya and 
Myanmar. It is listed in Appendix II of CITES. 
Captive breeding for research and education 
was recommended but there are no captive 
individuals in India. 

Small Indian mongoose Herpestes javanicus, 
its wide range and many locations account 
for its non-threatened status. There are 
numerous recorded threats to this species 
such as hunting for trophies and food, 
pesticides, road kills and trade for parts. 
Trade in the species is domestic, commercial 
and international. Its hair is traded for making 
brushes and bristles. Captive breeding is not 
recommended unless for practice and 
education. There are none in captivity in 
Indian zoos. 
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For the Indian ruddy mongoose Herpeste s 
smithii, the CAMP workshop (Molur et al. 
1998) recommended that a study on the 
ecological separation between ruddy, stripe¬ 
necked and brown mongoose should be 
done. Captive breeding was not 
recommended and there are none in 
captivity in India. 

Data deficient species 

Hog badger Arctonyx collaris is a charming 
little badger which does indeed look much 
like a pig. Almost nothing is known of it the 
only data is from old records and literature. 
Currently there is no record of any in 
captivity but a few years ago there was one 
held in a concrete and chain mesh enclosure 
in Manipur Zoological Garden which 
behaved much like similarly housed ratels, 
with frantic pacing and hissing around its 
enclosure, but was even more ferocious 
when approached. 

Beech marten Martes foina is found in many 
parts of the world and in both temperate 
and alpine areas of the Himalayas. Lack of 
information about this species led to a Data 
Deficient category being given by the 
workshop but it was recommended for 
captive breeding. There are no captive 
populations in Indian zoos however. 

Pale weasel Mustela altaica is listed in CITES 
and Schedule II of the Indian Wildlife 
(Protection) Act There have been neither 
any recent study on this species nor it is 
kept in any Indian zoo. 

Research, management and surveys are 
recommended for yellow-bellied weasel 
Mustela kathiah. None in captivity anywhere. 

Back-striped weasel Mustela strigidorsa has 
not been studied for many years. Globally 
also, it has restricted distribution and is 
considered as a species of concern in the 
Mustelid and Viverrid Action Plan (Schreiber 
etal. 1989). 


Himalayan stoat A/luste/o erminea is not 
recommended for captive breeding but it is 
interesting to speculate how many people 
in India have seen a stoat. It would be 
wonderful if each of these species were 
displayed and bred somewhere simply for 
the sake of education. 

Literally nothing is known about the Tibetan 
polecat Mustela putorius in terms of its 
normal elevation, range, area occupied, 
population numbers or trend, threats or 
trade. It is thought to occupy a single area 
in India, that is Kashmir. It needs study and 
management As India’s only polecat surely 
it deserves some attention. 

Not evaluated species 

There are three species of otters in India, 
two of which are in captive facilities. The 
small-clawed otter is not currently displayed 
in any Indian zoo but it is least difficult to 
breed, ft is very well managed in captivity 
abroad with an international studbook, 
species coordinators and 109.1 10.42 = 261 
individuals in 56 zoos. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The group of animals which comprise 
viverrids, mustelids and herpestids are 
important ecologically, economically, and 
culturally. A number of these are threatened 
with extinction according to the IUCN Red 
List Criteria as well as endemic to India or 
a region of India. Few of these are held in 
Indian zoos and those which are held are 
not being managed according to any 
programme. With a few exceptions, exhibits 
are minimal even by basic welfare standards 
without aesthetic or educational value. This 
group of animals has a “story" to tell of 
their musk bearing glandular system, their 
frequently arboreal, nocturnal habits and 
charming appearance and play behaviour. 
They are all relatively small, easy to keep 
and not dangerous to man, all of which 
makes them more feasible for conservation 
breeding. Their threatened status, threats 
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of a general nature and lack of 
information on their ecology all point to 
the need to take them more seriously. 
The loss of species from this group of 
animals may have a serious impact on 
the ecosystem, particularly in terms of 
their preference for potential pests, such 
as rodents. Zoos can contribute to their 
conservation in all respects - breeding 
for safeguarding genetic material, research 
into their behaviour and biology and 
perhaps most of all educating the public 
of their importance. Indian zoos have 
sufficient numbers to make a good 
beginning in learning to breed them, to 
utilise their stock for research and for 
public awareness. 
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Appendix I 

Indian Zoos Keeping Mustelids, Viverrids and Herpestids 


Names of Zoos 

Species held 


Alipore Zoological Garden, Calcutta 

Grey mongoose 

4.4.0=8 

Amirdhi Zoo, Vellore 

Small Indian civet 

0.0.2=2 

Amte's Animal Park, Gadchirolallapal 1 i 

Ratel / Honey badger 

1.0.0= 1 

Arignar Anna Zoo, Vandalur 

Binturong 

1.0.0= 1 


Common palm civet 

2.2.0=4 


Small Indian civet 

2.0.0=2 


Common otter 

12.0=4 

Assam State Zoo, Guwahati 

Binturong 

10.0=2 


Common palm civet 

1.1.0=2 


Large Indian civet 

0.0.1 = 1 


Small Indian civet 

1.0.0=1 


Crab-eating mongoose 

1.0.0= 1 


Common otter 

2.0.0=2 

Aurangabad Municipal Zoo, Aurangabad 

Common palm civet 

4.2.0=6 

Baguwa Pheasant Farm, Gangtok 

Common palm civet 

1.1.0=2 

Bannerghatta Zoo, Bangalore 

Common palm civet 

12.0=4 

Bellary Childrens Park-Cum-Zoo, Bellary 

Common palm civet 

0.1.0=1 

Bondla Zoo, Usgao, Goa 

Common palm civet 

1.0.0=1 


Grey mongoose 

1.2.0=3 

Calcutta Snake Park, Badu 

Common palm civet 

1.1.0=2 

Chamarajendra Zool. Gardens, Mysore 

Binturong 

1.0.0=1 


Common palm civet 

12.3=7 


Small Indian civet 

0.10=2 


Ratel / Honey badger 

1.1.0=2 


Common otter 

1.1.0=2 

Children’s Comer, Guindy 

Common palm civet 

0.0.2=2 


Small Indian civet 

0.0.1 = 1 


Grey mongoose 

0.0.2=2 


Common otter 

0.0.1 = 1 

Children's Park Mini Zoo, Shimoga 

Common palm civet 

0.1.0= 1 

Gandhi Zoological Park, Gwalior 

Common palm civet 

0.1.0=1 

Indira Gandhi Zoo, Visakhapatnam 

Common palm civet 

10.0=2 


Small Indian civet 

1.0.0= 1 


Ratel / Honey badger 

1.0.0=1 

Itanagar Zoological Park, Itanagar 

Binturong 

0.1.0=1 


Masked palm civet 

1.1.0=2 


Common palm civet 

1.0.0= 1 


Ratel / Honey badger 

1.0.0= 1 

Jaipur Zoo, Jaipur 

Common palm civet 

0.0.2=2 


Smooth-coated otter 

1.0.0= 1 

Jawaharlal Nehru Biological Park, Bokaro 

Common palm civet 

3.10=5 

Jodhpur Zoo, Jodhpur 

Small Indian civet 

1.0.0= 1 

Kamla Nehru Zoo, Ahmeadabad 

Binturong 

0.1.0=1 


Masked palm civet 

1.1.0=2 


Common palm civet 

1.0.0=1 


Ratel / Honey badger 

1.1.0=2 


Common otter 

43.0=7 

Kanpur Zoological Park, Kanpur 

Common palm civet 

12.0=4 


Common otter 

3.0.0=3 

Kukrail Deer Park, Centre, Kukrail 

Smooth-coated otter 

2.10=4 

Kurseong Deer Park Dow Hill, W. Bengal 

Small Indian civet 

1.1.0=2 


Contd... 
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Lady Hydari Park, Shillong 

Binturong 

0 . 1 . 0=1 


Small Indian civet 

13.0=4 

Mahatma Gandhi Zoo, Solapur 

Small Indian civet 

0.0.4=4 

Maitri Baagh Zoo, Bhilai 

Grey mongoose 

1 . 1 . 0=2 

Malsi Deer Park, Dehradun 

Ratel / honey badger 

2 . 0 . 0=2 

Mangalore Deer Park, Kadri Hill 

Common palm civet 

1 . 1 . 0=2 

Manipur Zoological Garden, Imphal 

Masked palm civet 

0 . 0.1 = 1 


Common palm civet 

1 . 1 . 0=2 


Small Indian civet 

0.03=3 


Yellow-throated marten 

1 . 1 . 0=2 

Miao Mini Zoo, Miao 

Common palm civet 

1 . 0 . 0 = 1 

Mini Zoo Cum Children Park, Gulbarga 

Small Indian civet 

0.0.4=4 

Mini Zoo, Haddo, Port Blair 

Common palm civet 

2.4.0 =6 

Mini Zoo, KodaNadu 

Common palm civet 

0.03=3 


Grey mongoose 

00.4=4 

Mini Zoo, Ram Bagh, Amritsar 

Common palm civet 

00.1 = 1 

Common otter 

00 . 2-2 

Moradabad Deer Park 

Common otter 

00.1 = 1 

Nandankanan Biological Park, Bhubaneshwar 

Binturong 

0 . 10=1 


Common palm civet 

2.40=6 


Small Indian civet 

0 . 10=1 


Grey mongoose 

2.20=4 


Ratel / honey badger 

4.10=5 


Smooth-coated otter 

1 . 00=1 

National Zoological Park, Delhi 

Large Indian civet 

1 . 00=1 


Common otter 

2.20=4 

Nehru Zoological Park , Hyderabad 

Common palm civet 

4.10=5 


Small Indian civet 

0 . 10=1 


Ratel / honey badger 

2.20=4 


Commonotter 

1 . 10=2 

Parassinikkadavu Snake Park, Kannur 

Common palm civet 

5.00=5 

Rewalsar Wildlife Zoo, Mandi 

Common palm civet 

0.03=3 

Sakkarbaug Zoo, Junagarh 

Ratel / honey badger 

1 . 00=1 

Sanjay Gandhi Biol. Park, Patna 

Ratel / honey badger 

1 . 00=1 


Common otter 

0 . 10=1 

Sayaji Baug Zoo, Vadodara 

Common otter 

1 . 00=1 

Sepahijala Zoo, Sepahijala 

Binturong 

1.20=3 


Masked palm civet 

0 . 10=1 


Small Indian civet 

1 . 00=1 

Shivganga Garden Mini Zoo, Thanjavur 

Small Indian civet 

00 . 2=2 

State Museum & Zoo. Thrissur 

Common palm civet 

2.10=3 


Small Indian civet 

2 . 00=2 


Common otter 

1 . 00=1 

Tata Steel Zoological Park, Jamshedpur 

Common palm civet 

4.10=5 

Thiaivananthapuram Zoo, 

Common palm civet 

1 . 10=2 

Thiruvananthapuram 

Small Indian civet 

1 . 00=1 

Udaipur Safari Park & Zoo, Udaipur 

Grey mongoose 

11.14.0=2 

5 

Udaipur Zoo, Udaipur 

Ratel / honey badger 

00.3=3 

V.O.C. Park Mini Zoo, Coimbatore 

Small Indian civet 

1 . 10=2 


Grey mongoose 

00.1 = 1 

VJB Udyan - Mumbai Zoo, Byculla 

Common palm civet 

1 . 00=1 
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Some observations 
on India’s Illegal 
Trade in Mustelids, 
Viverrids and 
Herpestids 


Captive Breeding and Trade - 2 


Fahmeeda Hanfee and Abrar Ahmed 


TIRADE IN WILDLIFE and its derivatives 
combined with habitat destruction and 
pesticide pollution are some major causes 
of India's dwindling wildlife. High level of 
commercial exploitation of several groups 
of animals, once common and widespread, 
has brought several species on the 
endangered list. Use of live animals for pets, 
killing animals for their meat, trophies, fur 
and skin are the main reasons for organised 
poaching and trade network. Though in 
recent years there have been several trade 
studies focused on tiger, rhino, shahtoosh, 
elephant ivory, turtles and birds in India, 
there is little information on trade and 
utilization of civets, mongoose and otters. 
The aim of this article is to present the little 
known trade in mustelids, viverrids and 
herpestids (MVH). 


for their pelts in many parts of the country, 
especially central India, Guwahati and south 
India. Seizure figures of wildlife offences in 
the country reveal that 20-30% of the fur 
trade is in otter skins. From 1984 to 1999, 
1006 otter pelts and 8 garments were 
confiscated from Delhi and Calcutta 
(TRAFFIC India database, New Delhi). The 
main markets are Lucknow, Kanpur, Kota, 
Calcutta, Bangalore and Delhi. The otter fur 
trade, which is practiced in many parts of 
the world, routes out via Nepal and 
Bangladesh, to importing countries. It is 
reported that since mid-1980’s, the fur trade 
has sharply risen. During field surveys in south 
India, the second author saw several otter 
traps with Narikorava tribe near Pondicherry. 
These tribes regularly trap otters for their 
skin in central India. 


Several products derived from MVH were 
traded in domestic and international markets. 
For example, less than a decade ago, many 
of us started our day using a shaving brush 
made from mongoose hair, of which most of 
us were totally unaware. For men-folk of 
Kashmir and Himachal Pradesh a cap was an 
essential item while coming out ofthe house, 
without realizing that they were wearing a 
dead otter on their heads. 


TRAFFIC -India, 
WWF India Secretariat 
/ 72, B - Lodi Estate, 
New Delhi. 110003 


TRADE IN MUSTELIDS 
Otters 

All the three Indian species viz. Eurasian otter 
Lutra lutra, smooth-coated otter L. 
perspicillata and Oriental small-clawed otter 
Aonyx cinerea (Prater 1971) have been 
recorded in trade. Otters are mainly trapped 


TRADE IN VIVERRIDS 

a) Binturong Arctictis binturong 

It has a very limited distribution, restricted 
only to northeastern states of India Not a 
commonly sighted species but traded as live 
animal for zoos and private collections. 

b) Spotted linsang Prionodon pardico/or 

It is becoming rarer as evident from very 
infrequent sightings. Off late it is not seen in 
trade due to its rarity, but earlier was much 
sought after in the fur trade for its golden- 
colored coat with black spots (TfRAFFIC, 
1996). 

c) Civets 

Most of the civet species found in trade are 
poached for the famous ‘civet secretion’ 
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All the three Indian 
species of otters 
have been 
recorded in trade 
for their pelts. 
Seizure figures 
reveal 20-30% fur 
trade is in otter 
skins. The trade 
and trapping of 
civets is mainly for 
their secretion 
which is used for 
their medicinal 
properties. Bristles 
of the mongoose 
are in great 
demand for making 
various kinds of 
brushes. 


which is. believed to have medicinal 
properties. Some species recorded in trade 
are: 

Common palm civet Paradoxurus 
hermaphroditus 

Brown palm civet Paradoxurus jerdoni 
Masked palm civet Paguma larvata 
Small Indian civet Viverricula indica 
Large Indian civet Viverra zibetha 

The trade and trapping of civets is mainly 
for their secretion which is utilized for its 
medicinal properties. Some tribes regularly 
shoot, snare and trap with the help of 
hunting dogs for meat Small Indian civets 
are commonly exploited for their secretion. 
Mir Shikar toli traders from Patna largely 
carried outtrade in civets for zoos, traveling 
zoos, private collection and Russell market 
traders in Bangalore. During a bird trade 
survey in various animal markets, about 20 
live specimens of common civets species 
were recorded for sale by second author in 
places such as Allahabad, Meerut, Varanasi, 
Calcutta and Itanagar. They were normally 
sold at a rate of Rs. 300 to 800 per individual 
at the trapper or sub-dealer level. An animal 
trapper interviewed near Cochin was found 
to be involved full-time in trapping civets 
for the illegal animal markets. 

Captive breeding of civets in India was not 
recorded for commercial trade, however 
wild caught civets were regularly kept in 
Kerala for their secretion used in perfume 
industry (TRAFFIC, 1996). Brown palm civet 
is a very common species found in limited 
areas in low densities. Although occasional 
hunting of this species has been reported, 
their is no evidence of commercial trade. 
Though no commercial trade is recorded 
for masked palm civet it is being hunted for 
its pelt. 

TRADE IN HERPESTIDS 
Mongoose 

The following species are recorded in 
wildlife trade. 


Small Indian mongoose Herpestes 
auropunctatus 

Striped-necked mongoose Herpestes 
vitticollis 

Indian grey mongoose Herpestes edwardsii 

Bristles of the mongoose family are in great 
demand for wildlife trade. Their meat is 
eaten by several tribes and the hair is 
utilized for making shaving brushes, paint 
brushes, etc. Earlier, stuffed mongoose were 
openly sold as artifacts in many Indian 
markets. This taxidermy trade in mongoose 
species has however, declined in recent 
years. The Indian grey mongoose is widely 
used by snake charmers and madaris for 
street performances (TRAFFIC, 1996). 
Seizure figures from TRAFFIC India database 
analyzed from 1983 to 1996 reveal that 
115,178 brushes/products of mongoose 
hair/ bristles, 69 skins and 132 kg of 
mongoose hair were confiscated in Delhi 
and Calcutta alone. During wildlife trade 
survey by second author, about mongoose 
100 specimens were being seen utilized by 
snake charmers or being sold in Calcutta 
bird markets. The trade in all three species 
for zoos and illegal private collections is 
carried by the Mir Sikhar toli in Patna in 
Bihar. The Mongia, Bawaria and Kalvaleyia 
communities of Rajasthan, the Narikorava 
community of south India, the Nath-Sapera 
communty of Dehradun and Jammu, 
regularly exploit mongoose for their meat 
and commercial trade. 

LEGAL STATUS OF THE TRADED 
SPECIES 

The Indian Wildlife (Protection) Act 1972 
(WPA) bans the use and commercial 
exploitation of Indian wild animals. The legal 
status of each individual species as per WPA 
and CITES (Convention on International 
trade in Endangered Species of Flora and 
Fauna) listing is mentioned in the 
introductory chapter of this volume. 

Since most of wildlife trade is carried in a 
covert manner, it largely remains 





Trade in Mustelids, Viverrids and Herpestids 


Fahmeeda Hanfee & Abrar Ahmed 


undocumented. Seizure figures mentioned 
above indicate the amount of ongoing 
trade in this group. Comparative seizure 
figures of MVH indicate that the maximum 
trade is in mongoose hair. There is a 
substantial trade in otter skins too. A 
detailed study on these species could 
reveal the modus operandi of traders, their 
trapping methods and volume of 
utilization. Better enforcement of laws 
along with awareness campaigns would be 
a positive step to curb illegal trade in 
wildlife and its derivatives. 
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OTHER ENVIS CENTRES 

* Control of Pollution (Water, Air and 
Noise) 

Central Pollution Control Board 

Parivesh Bhawan, East Arjun Nagar 

Delhi 110 092 

Tel : 011-2217213 

Telex : 031-66440 PCON IN 

Grams : CLEENVIRON; Fax : 011- 

2217078, 

Email : cpcb@envfor.delhi.nic.in; 

URL : http://www.nic.in/envfor/cpcb 

* Toxic Chemicals 

Industrial Toxicological Research Centre 

Mahatma Gandhi Road, Lucknow 226 001 
Tel : 0522-213175; 

Grams : INTOXI LUCKNOW 
Telex : 0535-2456; Fax : 0522-228227 
Email : intox@itrc.simet.emet.in; 

* Appropriate and Environmentally Sound 
Technology’ 

Develoment Alternatives 

B-32 Institutional Area, Tara Crescent, 

New Mehrauli Raod, New Delhi 110 016 
Tel : 011-6967938; Fax : 011-6866031 
Email : tara@sdalt.emet.in 

* Biodegradation of Wastes and 
Environmental Impact Assessment 
Centre for Environment Studies 
College of Engineeing, Anna University, 
Chennai 600 025 

Tel : 044-2351723/Extn 3192; 

Gram : ANNATECH MADRAS 
Fax : 044-2350397; 

Email : envismas@envismas.emet.in 

* Renewable Energy> and Environment 

Tata Energy Research Institute (TERI) 

Darbari Seth Blk, Habitat Place, Lodi Road 
New Delhi 110 003 

Tel : 011-4622246; Grams : TERINST; 

Fax : 080-4621770, 4632609; 

Email: mailbox@teri.emet.in 

* Western Ghats and Biological Diversityt 

Centre for Ecological Science 

Bangalore 560 012 

Tel : 080-3340985,3344411/Extn 2506; 

Fax : 080-3341683 
E-mail: rag@ces.iisc.emet.in; 

URL : http://ces.iisc.emet.in/hpg/envis 

* Non-Government Organizations, Media 
and Parliament Matter Related to 
Environment 

World Wide Fund for Nature - India 

172-B, Lodi Estate, Max Muller Marg 
New Delhi 110 003 
Tel: 011-4627586; 

Grams: PANDAFUND, DELHI 
Fax: 011-4626837 


* Environmental Management Related to 
the State of Madhya Pradesh 

Environmental Planning & 

Coordination Organisation 

E-5 Sector, Arera Colony, Bhopal 462 016 
Tel : 0755-565868; Fax : 0755-562136 

* Occupational Health 

National Institute of Occupational 
Health 

Meghani Nagar, Ahmedabad 380 016 
Te 1: 079-7867351; Grams : NIOHEALTH 
Fax : 079-7866630 

* Desertification 

Central Arid Zone Research Institute 
(CAZR1) 

Jodhpur 342 002 

Tel : 0291-40931; Fax: 0291-40706 
Email : cazri@x400.nicgw.nic.in 

* Mangroves, Estuaries , Lagoons and 
Coral Reef 's 

Centre for Advanced Studies in Marine 
Biology 

Annamalai University 
Parangipettai 608 502 
Tel: 04144-83533; Fax:04144-83555 

* Environmental Education 

Centre for Environment Education 

Thaltej Tekra, Ahmedabad 380 054. 

Tel : 079-6442642; Fax : 079-6420242 
E-Mail : cee@adl.vsnl.net.in 

* Faunal Biodiversity 
Zoological Survey of India 
M-Block, New Alipore, Calcutta 700 053 
Tel : 033-4786893 

Grams : ZOOLOGY,CALCUTTA 

Fax : 033-4786893 

URL : http://www.nic.in/envfor/zsi 

* Environmental Problems of Mining 

Centre of Mining and Environment 

Indian Schools of Mines, Dhanbad 826 004 
Tel: 0326-206372; Fax: 0326-206372 
Email : cme@ismine.emet.in 
URL : http://www.nic.in/envfor/cme 

* Solids Wastes including Hazardous 
Waste 

National Environmental Engineering 
Research Institute (NEERI) 

Nehru Marg, Nagpur 440 020 
Tel : 0712-226071; Grams : NEERI 
Fax : 0712-222725 

* Himalayan Ecology’, 

GB Pant Institute of Himalayan 
Environment & Development 

Kosi-Katarmal 263 643 
Tel : 05962-41014; 

Fax : 05962-30100 Attn. GBPHED 

Email : himenvis@vsnl.com 

URL : http://www.nic.in/envfor/gbpihed 


* Human Settlement 

School of Planning and Architecture 

Indraprastha Estate 

New Delhi 110 002 

Tel : 011 -3318353; Fax : 011 -3319435 

Email : akm@spa.emet.in 

* Biogeochemistrv and Environmental Law 
School of Environmental Sciences 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 

New Delhi 110 002 

Tel : 011-6106501/Extn. 429 

Fax : 011-6165886; Grams : JAYENU 

Email : subra@jnuniv.emet.in 

* Flora Biodiversity 

Botanical Survey of India 

P-8, Braboume Road 
Calcutta 700 001 

Tel : 033-2424922; Fax : 033-2429330 
Grams : BOTSURVEY 
Email : envis.bsi@gems.vsnl.net.in 
URL : http://www.nic.in/envfor/bsi 

* Eastern Ghats 

Environmental Protection Training and 
Research Institute 

2nd Floor, Maitrivanam, Huda Complex 
SR Nagar, Hyderabad 500 038 
Tel : 040-291366; Fax : 040-291366 
Email : chat@eptri.stph.net.in 

* Avian Ecology■ including Inland 
Wetlands 

Bombay Natural History Society (BNHS) 

Hombill House, Dr. Salim Ali Chowk 
Shaheed Bh’agat Singh Road, 

Mumbai 400 023 

Tel : 022-2821811; Fax: 022-2837615 
Grams : HORNBILL 
Email: envis@bnhs.org 
URL: http://www.bnhs.org 

* Forestry 

Forest Research Institute 

PO New Forests, Dehra Dun 248 006 
Tel : 0135-626865 

Email : icfre_mis@x400.nicgw.nic.in 
URL : http://www.nic.in/envfor/icfre 

* Panchayat Raj and Environment 
Indian Environmental Society 
U-l 12, Vidatha House, Vikas Marg 
Shakarpur, Delhi 110 092 

Tel : 011-2223311; Fax : 011-3317301 
Email : iesnro@del2.vsnl.net.in 

* Communication and Electronic Media 
Centre for Media Studies 

9/1, Institutional Area, 

New Delhi - 110 067 

Tel : 011-6851660, 6864020; 

Fax : 011-6968282 

Email : nbraocms@giasdl01.vsnl.net.in 



Wildlife Institute of India 
Post Box 18, Chandrabani 
Dehra Dun 248 001 
Tel -0135-640112-115 
Fax -0135-640117 
Email - envis@wii.gov.in 
URL - http://www.wii.gov.in 



